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” A LTHOUGH the ſubje&t of Witchcraft has 
b.. been treated ſeriouſly as well as ludi- 
crouſly in ſo full a manner, as to anticipate in_ 
ſome meaſure what can be now offered to 
the reader's cunoſity, yet I am tempted to 
add ſomething on. this topic, which I ſhall 
endeavour to put together in ſuch ſhape 
and method, as may perhaps throw freſh 
light upon a ſubjeC&t that ignorance and ſu- 
perſtition have in all paſt ages of the world 
"iN conſpired | to Karp. In darkneſs __ ob- 
3 | ſcurity. | 
8 The reader will eccallect fo much fd of 
IT forcerers and demons both in the old and 
= new parts of the ſacred writings, that I need 
HE hot, now recapitulate the inſtances, but take 
: Vor. HW. | B them 
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them as they occur in courſe of my diſcuſ- 
fion. 

Theologians, who have treated'the ſubje& 
ſeriouſly and logically, have defined magic 
to be An art or faculty, which by evil com- 
patft with demons, performs certain things 
wonderful in appearance, aud above the ordi- 
nary comprehenſion of mankind — According 
to this definition we are to look for the 
origin of this art to the author of all evil, 
the devil: Heathen writers have aſcribed 
"the invention of magic to Mercury : Some 
of the early Chriſtians, who have wrote on 
the ſubje&, ſpeak of Zabulus as the firſt 
magician, but this ts only another name 
for the devil, and is ſo uſed by St. Cy- 
prian : Some give the invention to Barna- 
bas a magician of Cyprus, but who this 
Barnabas was, and in what time he lived, 
they have not ſhewn; though they have 
taken pains to prove he was not St. Barna- 
bas the coadjutor of the apoſtle Paul: Some 
of the Spaniſh writers maintain that magic 
| was ſtruck out in Arabia, and that a cer- 
tain ancient volume of great antiquity was | 
., ones from: thence by the Moors” into 
- Spain, ole of 08 and incantatiols, and 
by 


- 
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by them and the Jews bequeathed to their | 
' poſterity, who performed many wonderful | 
things by its aid, till it was finally diſco- 


' vered and burned by the Inquiſition. 
Theſe are ſome amongſt many of the ac- 
- counts, which pious men in times of ſuper- 


ſition have offered to the world ; the de-_ 
fenders of the art on the contrary derive its | 
doctrines from the angel, who accompanied | 
Tobit, and revealed them to him on the 

way, and they contend that theſe do&rines _ 
are preſerved in certain books written by 
| Honorius, Albertus Magnus, Cyprian, Paul, 


Enoch and others. Toſtatus thinks that 


Jezebel, who inchanted Ahab with charms 
and filtres, was the firſt who praCtiſed {or- 


cery ; that from her time the Samaritans 
were ſo addicted to ſorcery, that a Samari- 
tan and a ſorcerer became one and the fame 
term ; which opinion he is confirmed in by - 
that paſſage in ſcripture, where the Phari- 
ſces accuſe Chriſt of being a Samaritan, and © 
having a devil; a charge, ſays he, implied in 
the very firſt poſition of his being a Sama- $ 
ritan ; He admits jointly with St. Auſtin, 


that Pythoniffa, or the Witch gf Endor, 


actually raiſed the ſpirit of Samue], not by 42 


Bz magic 


at Ng Ce" NE neo hl Sta 
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magic incantations, but by expreſs pernaſ- 

ſion of God, for the puniſhment of Saul's 
_ impiety, and to provoke him to immediate 
repentance by the denunciation of his im- 


pending fate ; whilſt other authorities in 


the church of early date maintain that it 


was not the {pirit of Samuel, but a demon 
| that appeared in his likeneſs : He admits 
alſo, that the rods of the Egyptian ſorcerers 


were like that of Moſes turned into ſerpents | 
by the art and contrivance of the devil; in_ 
like manner the ſaid magicians turned the 


rivers into blood, and brought up frogs upon 
the land of Egypt ; but though they kept 


pace with Moſes in producing theſe plagues, 


their power, he obſerves, did not reach, as 


his did, to the ſubſequent extirpation of 


them. 


As to Simori the magician, whom Philip | 


converted in Samaria, wonderful things are 


ſaid of him by the fathers of the Chriſtian 
church ; this man, Juſtin Martyr informs 
us, was born in the city of Gitta in Sama-. 


| ria, travelled to Rome 1n the time of Clau- 


_ dius, and by the aid of the devil performed _ 
ſuch aſtoniſhing feats, as cauſed him to be_ 


believed and worſhipped as a god, the Ro- E 


mans 
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mans erecting a ſtatue to him on the banks }. 
of the Tiber between the bridges, with this 
inſcription, Simon; Deo Sanfto. TFhe facred 
hiſtorians record no particulars of Simon's 
ſorceries ; but if the reader has curiofity to 
conſult /ib. 2. recognition : & lib. 6. conftit. 
Apoſt., in Clem. Rom. he will find many 
ſtrange ſtories of this ſorcerer, viz. that he 
created a man out of the air; that he 
had the power of being inviſible ; that he 
could render marble as penetrable as clay; 
animate ſtatues ; refiſt the force of fire ; pre- 
ſent himſelf with two faces, like Janus ; me- 
tamorphoſe himſelf into a ſheep or a goat ; 
_ fly. through the air at pleaſure ; create vaſt 
ſums of gold in a moment and upon a with; 
take a ſcythe in his hand and mow a field 
of ſtanding corn almoſt at a ſtroke, and 
bring the dead, unjuſtly murdered, into 
life : He adds, that as a famous courteſan 
named Selene was looking out of a certain 
caſtle, and a great croud had collected to 
gaze at her, he cauſed her firſt to appear, 
and afterwards to fall down from every win- 
| dow at one and the ſame time. | 
_._Anaſtaſins Nicenus's account agrees in 
many particulars with the above, and adds, 
| that Stmon was frequently preceded by 
P& - Un {ſpectres, 


4 
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ipectres, which he faid were the ſpirits of 
certain perſons deceaſed. TI ſhall make no 


further remark upon theſe accounts, except 


In the way of caution to readers of a certain 
deſcription, to keep in mind that the ſcrip- 
tural liſtory ſays only—That Simon uſed 
 forcery and bewitched the people of Samaria, 
 Ltving out that himſelf was ſome great one. 
| The evidences of holy writ are fimple and 
1n general terms, but the accounts of the 


fathers of the church go much beyond 


them, and the ſuperſtition of the dark ages 


was fo extravagant and unbounded, that 


| there is no end to the tales invented, or in- 
ſerted in the Roman legends. 
Though it appears from the ſcriptural | 
- account that Simon was converted by Phi- 
bp, the arts he had imparted to his {cholars 
_ did'not ceaſe in the world, but were con- 
_ tinued by -Menander, one of his faid ſcho- | 
lars, and a Samaritan alſo, who practiſed 
forceries and- went to Antioch,' where he 
deluded many people : Irenzus relates that 
Marcus, another of Simon' s ſcholars, was a 
'vety powerful magician and drew many fol- 
lowers ; that Anaxilaus pretended to -cure 
madneſs by the ſame art, turned white wine 


_ into 
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into red, and propheſied by the help of a 


familiar; and that Carpocrates and his 
pupils praiſed magical incantations and 
love-charms, and had abſolute power over 


men's minds by the force of ſuperſtition. 


The charge of forcery became in after times 


fo ſtrong a weapon in the hands of the 
- church of Rome, that they employed it 
. againſt all in their turns, who: ſeparated 


themſelves from the eſtabliſhed commu- 


.mion. When Priſcillian carried the here'y 


of the Gnoſtics into. Spain, he was twice 


Hrovught to trial and convitted of ſorcery, 


which Severus Sulpitius in his epiſtle to 
Cteſiphon ſays he confeſled to have learned 


of Marcus the Egyptian abovementioned ; 
this Priſcillan was a great adept in Zoroaſ- 
 trian magic, and though a magician was 


promoted to the eprſcopacy. The ſame Se- 
verus, in his life of Saint Martin, relates that 
there was a young man in Spain, who by 


Þ5: falſe miracles impoſed upon the people. to 
. beheve he was the prophet Elias, afterwards 


he feigned himſelf to be Chriſt, and drew 


Rufus, though a. biſhop, to give credit to 
his blaſphemous impoſition, and to pay him 


worſh! Ip accordingly. Paul the deacon alſo . 
| B4 jy relates 
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relates that there were three other Pſeudo- 
Chriſts in France, one of which was a Bri- 
ton, whom Gregory of Tours calls Eun 
(probably Evan) of whom Robert the chro- 
| nologer and William of N ewberry record 
many miracles ; all theſe Paul. tells us were 
heretics. 

In the pontificate of Innocent VI. there 
was one Gonfalvo a Spaniard in the dioceſe 
of Concha, who wrote a book, which he 
intitled YVirginalem, with a dzmon viſibly 
ſtanding at his elbow, and dictating to him 
as he copied it from his mouth ; in which 
book he announced himſelf to be Chriſt, 


the immortal faviour of the world ; this ? 


man was put to death as a heretic and blaſ- 
phemer. Sergius, the author of the Arme- 
.nian' hereſy, was charged with keeping a 
damon in the ſhape of a dog conſtantly at- 
tending upon him ; and Berengarius, 'chief 
of the Sacramentarian hereſy, was '1n hike 
manner accuſed of being a magician: Many 


more inſtances might be adduced, but Ter-_ 


tullian takes a ſhorter courſe, and fairly pro- 
nounces 'that all heretics were Magicians, or 
had commerce with magicians. LIN 
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No. 311 THE OBSERVER. = 
The Infidels eſcaped no better from this 
charge than the Heretics : for the Moors 


who brought many arts and inventions into 
Spain, of which the natives were 1n utter 


ignorance, univerſally fell under the ſame 


accuſation, and Martin Delriws the Jeſuit, 
who taught theology in Salamanca at. the 
cloſe of the ſixteenth century, fays he was 
ſhewn the place where a-great cave had been 
ſtopped up in that city by order of Queen 
Ifabella, which the Moors had uſed for the 
purpoſes of necromancy ; that the Huſlites 
in Bohemia, and the followers of the arch- 
heretic Luther in Germany, confounded : 
men's ſenſes by the power of magic and the 


aſſiſtance of the devil, to whom they had 


devoted themſelves ; that ſome. of them 


. voluntarily recanted and confefſed their evil 
practices, and others, being ſeized and ex- 


amined at the tribunal of Treves, made like 
public confeſſion, at which time, he adds— 
* That terrible and tartarean prop, of Lu- 
+ theraniſm, Albert of Brandeburgh, bim- 


XZ < ſelf a notorious ma ician, Was in the 
bs +, | 


* a& of laying waſte that very country 
« with fire and' {word.” —Tetrum illud et 
fartareum  Lntheraniſmi Fulcrum » tpſe quoque 
St B 5 ; magic 


—__. SR 


' magice nomine famoſns, Albertus Brandebur- 


 manded; nay Hieronymus declares that 


and ſelf-ſufficiency, which lead to atheiſm ; 


plague follows famine ; for hereſy is no- 


prophet Amos, chap. vill . verſe 11. Not 6 
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gicus, provincia millam flamms ferroque pre- 
dabundus vaſtabat,—He adds, that where- 
ever the hereſy of Calvin went, whether to 
England, France or Holland, the black and 
diabolic arts of necromancy kept pace with 
it. That the dzmons take their abode in 
heretics as naturally as they did in heathen 
1dols, or in the herd of ſwine, when com- 
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they got into worſe quarters by the ex-_ 
change z Caſhan, (Collar. 7. cap. 31.) an an- 
cient writer of great'gravity; affirms that he 
had himſelf interrogated a demon, who con- 
fefled to him that he had inſpired Arius and 
Eunomius with the firſt ideas of their ſacri- 
legious tenets : That it is demonſtrable by 
reaſon, that all heretics muſt in the end be 
either atheiſts or ſorcerers ; becauſe herefy 
can only proceed from the paſſion of pride 
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or from curioſity and love of novelty, which 
incline the mind to the Rudy of magical 
arts : That ſorcery follows hereſy, as the 


thing elſe but a famine, as deſcribed by the 
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famine of bread, nor a thirſt of water, but of 
hearing the. words of the Lord —-Moreover 
hereſy is a harlot, as Ifaiah expreſſeth him- 
ſelf—How is the faithful city become a harlot? 
— And as harlots,when paſt their beauty, take 
up the trade of procureſſes, fo demons, (as 
theſe goodcatholics inform us) turn old and 
obdurate heretics into fſorcerers: Father 
Maldonatus ſees the heretics again in the. 
ninth chapter of the Apocalypſe come out 
of the ſmoke in form of locuſts upon the 
earth, and as Joel the prophet writes in the 
fourth verſe of his firſt chapter —T hat whick 
= the palmer-worm hath left, hath the locuft , 
= -caten; and that which the locuft hath left, hath 
= the canker-worm eaten; and that whick the 
= -cauker-worm hath left, hath the caterpillar 
= caten.—So in theſe gradations of vermin may 
W be ſcen the ſtages of hereſy, for what the 
heretics have left, the ſorcerers by the devil's 
aid have deſtroyed ; and what the oeveeers 
bave left, the atheiſts have deſtroyed. 

_ Having ſtated the charge, which my bins | 
8 tical readers will perceive 1s pretty general 
= againſt them, I ſhall proceed to ſome fats 
WT in proof. One of the moſt ſtubborn 
— theſe is the caſe of an heretical | 


Bs - woman © 
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woman 1n the town. of- Padetborn, who 
brought forth a male infant ina parſon's_ 


| eccleſiaſticorum— who from. his natural anti- 
pathy to papiſts always reviled them where- 


; ſures us was a fat of general notoriety, and 
a juſt judgment from God, on the hereſy of 
the mother. Niderius, in the chapter upon . 


preſence of a great company of noble ſpec- 
_tators, tore it into pieces, and immediately 


iy cludes, with juſt indignation againſt ſuch 


| handled by the Fathers of: the Inquiſition, W 
- where her tricks could ſtand her in no ſtead; Mi 
which indeed is not to be wondered at, as the 


gown and beaver—palliatum et pileatum modo 
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ever he met them ; ; this. Father Delrius af- 


witches in Formicario, ſays that an heretical 
young witch at Cologn, by the help' of a 
demon, 'took a - handkerchief, and, in 


afterwards produced 1t whole and entire ; 
this wicked jade then took up a glaſs, threw 
it againſt the wall,' broke it into a thouſand 


fragments, and inſtantly ſhewed it to:the 
company as whole as at firſt :: Niderius con- 


diabolical practices, that this girl was well 


devil himſelf. would not chuſe to venture 
before that tribunal, Bodinus, in his trea-- 
Tl Upon demons, neigh that a*conjurer- 
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named Trifcalinus, performed ſome trigks 
before Charles the ninth of France, and by 


the black art contrived to draw into his 
hand ſeveral rings from the fingers of a cour- 
tier, who ſtood at a diſtance from him, and 
that every body ſaw theſe rings fly through 
the air to the conjurer, whereupon the whole 
company riſing up agzinft him for the per- 
formance of ſuch diabolical feats {que nec 


arte, nc aftu humano, nec naturd fieri poterant } 
fell upon him, and by force brought him to 
confeſs that he conſpired with the devil, which 
at firſt this hardened ſinner was very unwil- 
ling to do; Bodinus with great candour-ob- 
ſerves, that | this was indeed a blot in the 
fame of Charles the ninth, who in all-other 
reſpe&s was a-praiſe-worthy monarch'; /alias 
laudato'rege.) ' When my -readers recolle& 
the meritorious part that Charles the ininth 
acted in the maſſacre of Paris, he will own 
with me that the candour of Bodinus is ex- 
traordinary in producing a ſtory ſo much to 


the diſcredit of a praiſe-worthy- prince. ' - 


\ There was one'Zedekiah'a Jew phyſician, 
who! mm preſence 'of the Emperor Lodo- 
wick the pious, in the year 856, ſwallowed 
a baoedey aa on horſeback, horſe and all, 

710. ( RE 


*. 
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{hoplomachum equitem devoravit )—Nay he 
did more, he ſwallowed a cart loaded with 
hay, horſes and driver, {currum quogque 
onuſtum fano cum equis et aurigd)—he cut off 
people's heads, hands and feet, which he 
faſtened on again in the eyes of all the court, 
whilſt the blood was running from them, and 
in a moment the man ſo maimed appeared 
whole and unhurt ; he cauſed the Emperor 
to hear the ſound of hounds in full chace, 


with ſhouts of huntſmen and many other 


noiſes in the air; and in the midſt of win- 
ter ſhewed him a garden in full bloom with 
flowers and fruits and- birds ſinging in the 
trees; a moſt deteſtable piece of magic and 
yery unworthy of an emperor to paſs over 
with impunity, for he ſuffered the Jew 
door to-eſcape—As it is always right when 


'2 man deals in the marvellous to quote his 
authority, I beg leave to inform the incre- 
dulous reader (if any there be) that I take 


theſe facts upon the credit of the learned Jo- 
annes Trithemis, a very ſerious andreſpect- 


 ableauthor,—OQne more caſe-inpoint occurs 
| to me, which I ſhall ſtate, and then releaſe. 


my readers from the conjurers circle, and this . 


is the: caſe of one Diodorus, vulgarly called 


Laodorus, 
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Liodorus,aSicilian conyurer, who by ſpellsand | 

| inchantments turned men into brute animals, 

| and metamorphoſed almoſt every thing he 

| laid his hands on; this fellow, when the in- 

habitants of Catana would haye perſuaded 

him to let them hang him quietly and con- 

VE tentedly, as a conjurer and heretic ought, 

X took counſel of the devil, and cowardly flew 

| away to Byzantium by the ſhorteſt paſſage 

| through the air, to the great diſappoint- 

ment of the ſpeQators ; being purſued by 

the officers of juſtice, not indeed through 

| the air, but as juſtice 1s accuſtomed to tra= 

= vel pede claude, he took a ſecond flight, and ” 

& alighting in the city of Catana was provi- | 

dentially caught by Leo the good biſhop of 

that city, who throwing him into a fiery 

= furnace, roaſted this ſtrange bird to the 

8 great edification of all beholders {ſed tan- 

= dem a Leone Catanenſs epiſcopo, divind vir- 

= ute ex improviſs captus, frequenti in medid_ 

= rhe populo, in fornacem igneam injeFus, ignts 

=_= cendio conſumptus eff) —This anecdote is to . 

= be found in Thomas Fazellus, {/ib. 5,c. 2. 

= and again /ib. 3. deca. 1. rerum Sicularum) 

who cloſes his account with the following 

pious remark, ; antuanly, ariſing. from his 
- _ ſubje, 
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ſubje&, and which I ſhall ſet down in his 
own words—S7c divina juſtitia prevaluit, et 
qui ſe judicibus forte minus juſto zelo mots 
eripuerat, e ſantti viri manibus elabi non potuit. 
< Thus,” fays he, © divine juſtice prevail- 
* ed; and he, who had ſnatched himſelf 
<* out of the hands of judges, who perhaps 
« were, actuated by a zeal not ſo juſt as it 
« ſhould be, could not PE from this 


> yt perſon.” oh 


# 
, £ 
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Quis tide hic ſuperis cantus herbaſy ; FEST 
Spernendiq; timor © Cujus commercia pats 
Obftriftos habuere Deos  Parere neceſſe eft, | 
An juvat ? Ignotd tantum pietate merentur, 

An tacitis valuere minis ? Hoc juris in omnes © 
Ejt illis ſuperos ? An habent hac carmina certum 
1mperioſa Deum, qui mundum co gere, quicquid 


an _ Faye, By AAS, 
(Lucax. lib. vi. 491, &c.) 
p-" NG 1n my preceding paper ſtated 
ſome of the proofs by which the ortho- 
dox theologicians make good their charge of 
my againſt Heretics, Jews and Maho- 
metans, 


5 
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metans, and ſhewn from their authorities, 
E faithfully and correQtly quoted, how natu- 
rally the devil and his agents take to all 


=T of Rome; having alſo briefly deduced the 
FT hiſtory of magic from its orgin and invention, 
bo and taken ſome notice of thoſe paſtages i Tel 
WE holy writ, where ſorcerers and magicians are 
3 f made mention of, I ſhall now proceed to 
FF a. more intereſting part of my ſubje&, in 
8 which I ſhall lay open the arcana of the art 
F magic, and ſhew what that wicked-and my- 
ſterious compact is, on which it_ depends, 
'and explain the nature of thoſe diabolical 
" engagements, which a man muſt enter into 
before he can become an adept in ſorcery. 

"This compa® or agreement, as grave and 
WT learned authors inform * us, 15 ſometimes 
j made expreſily with the great devil himſelf 
Win perſon, corporally preſent before witneſſes, 
4 who takes an oath of homage and allegiance 
gs from his vaſlal, and then endows him with the 


certain Arragoneſe nobleman, which Heiſ- 
Wterback in his treatiſe 1 upon miracles tells us 


Frheophiylus in the year 537, as related by 
TOE: 


| thoſe who ſeparate from the mother church 


he was a witneſs to, alſo of the Vidame 


= 


6 Powers of magic : This was the caſe with = 
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Sigiſbert : Sometimes it is done by memorial 
_ or addreſs un writing, in the manner of cer- 
tain Norman heretics, who wrote a petition 
to the Sybills, as chief of the necromancers : 
This petition ſets forth that, © WntzrEAs 


* the parties underſigning had entered into 


< certain articles and conditions, and by. 
« ſolemn engagement bound themſelves 
-*p farthfully to perform the ſame, they now 
<« pray in the firſt place the ratification of 
* thoſe articles and conditions on the part of 
< the Sybills ; and that they would be pleaſed 
« in conformity thereunto to order and di- 
'< re& their under-agents and familiars to 
© do ſuit and ſervice to the contracting par- 
« ties agreeably to condition; and that 
.< when they were ſummoned and invoked 
« to appear, they wonld be promptly forth- 
* coming, not in their own ſhapes, to the 
8 annoyance and offence of the contraCting 
< parties, but ſprucely and handſomely, hike 
< perſonable gentlemen ; alſo that the peti- 
< tioners might be diſcharged from the cere- 
* mony of compelling them by the drawing 
« of a circle, or of confining themſelves or 
< their familiars within the ſame. , _ 
" ROO» That the Sybills would be 
« pleaſed 
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; bf * © pleaſed to affix ſome ſeal or ſignature to 
EZ © the convention, by which its power and 
= < efficacy with their ſubſervient familiars 


= « might be rendered more ſecure and pr- | 
WE © manent. 
3 <© Thirdly, That the petitioners may be -N 
=X < exempted from. all dagger, which might 
TY < otherwiſe accrue to them, from the civil - 


<« authority of magiſtrates or the inquiſito- 3 
« rial power of the church. 

_ « Fourthly, that all the temporal under- 
* takingsand purſuits of the petitionersinthe z 
* courts and councils of princes may proſ- | 
<« per and ſucceed ; and that good luck may | 
© attend them in all kinds of gaming to their | 
< ſuitable profit and advantage. 

« Laſtly, That their enemies of all ſorts | 
= © may have no power over them to do them 
y  « hurt. | 
| * That theſe conditions being ed 
= © and performed, the petitioners. on their 
= ** part ſolemnly promiſe and yow perpetual 
= < fealty and allegiance to their ſovereigns, 
iT | © the Sybills, as in the convention itſelf 1s 
Wo © more fully ſet forth; and that they will 
Weg © faithfully, fo long as they ſhall live, make 4 
< a facrifice and oblation of one human ſoul, | 

: « every 
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* exery year, to be offered up on the day and 

<« hour of the day, in which this convention 

* ſhall be ratified and confirmed by.the Sy- 
* billine powers; Provided always, That 
© the ſaid high and mighty powers ſhall ful- 
© ly and ona fide perform what is therein 

« ſtipulated and agreed to on their parts in 
_ © the premiles.” 

This document 1s faithfully ae 
from Father Delrius's Latin treatiſe Di/qui- 
fitionum Magicarum, Lib. 2. Queſt. 4. : He 
 fays that it was publicly burned at Paris, to- 
_ gether with the books of magic it refers to, 
_ and he quotes the authority of Creſpetus 
de odio Satanz Diſcurſu 15. for a more par-. | 
ticular account ; but. as Creſpetus's book WW 
is not in my reach Ian trace the ftory no | 
further. Be 
. In both. theſe caſes, whether the parties 
contract viva voce, or proceed by petition, 
the conditions are the ſame, and conſiſt, as 
we are told; in an expreſs renunciation of 
the Chriſtian creed ; the baptiſmal rites are 
reverſed, and the devil, or his repreſentative, 
ſcratches out the croſs from the forehead 
with his nails, and re-baptizes his vaffal by : 
a name of his own deviſing ; theſe are in- 


ba 
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ipenable conditions : The devil alſo ex- ' 
ba. E:cs ſome rag, or remnant of his vaſſal's gAar- 
WErnent, as a badge of allegiance, and com- 
F W him to make the oath within a circle 
bk drawn upon the ground, (which being a 
J foure without beginning or end 1s a ſymbol 
4h F divinity) 1n this circle the figure of a croſs 

| bt 3 to be traced out, on which the magician 
Þ [cle tramples and kicks with diſdain ; he 
then requeſts the devil to ſtrike his name 
WWout of the book of life, and inſcribe it in 
# Ithe book of death ; he next promiſes to 
MEmake moathly or quarterly ſacrifices to the 
M&devil, which female magicians or witches 
WT perform by fucking out the breath of a 
Wnew-born male infant ; he proceeds to put | 
Wome ſecret mark upon himſelf with, the 
z | point of a needle, as the ſign of the Beaſt 
Wor Antichriſt, in which mark there is great 
WpQtency, and in ſome caſes, according to 
Wrenzus, it appears that the devil inſiſts 
| pon cauterizing his diſciples 1 in the upper 
Mncmbrane of the right ear ; in others, ac- 
Wording to Tertullian, in the forehead ; 
x Whis Being done the magician eleft yows 
3 Eternal enmity againſt the Euchariſt, - the 
Pictſed Yrgn, the Aarne the Holy Relics _ 
| - and * 
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and ſmages, and forſwears confeſſion for 
ever ; upon which the devil ratifies his 
part of the compaCt, and the magic cere- 
mony 15 complete. 

On theſe conditions the devil ſeldom, if 
ever, takes a terrific form, for fear of deter- 
ring his votaries, and oftentimes appears in 
great beauty and with a very winning ad- 
dreſs, as he did to Theodore Maillot, de- 
puty-governor of Lorraine, viſiting him in 
_ the ſhape of a very pretty girl, (Jepidd et /- 
herali formd puella) and promiſing him a 
certain great lady in marriage, with whom 
Maillot was difſtratedly in love ; the con- 
ditions ſtipulated by the devil on this viftt 
were of a piece with the lovely form he af- 
ſumed, for they confiſted in injun&ions 
. . only to perform all the Chriſtian and moral 
_ duties, to obſerve his meagre days, to ſay 
his maſſes, and be regular in his confeſſions : 
Theſe unexpected ſtipulations threw Mail- 
lot into ſo deep a melancholy, that his do- 

Imeſtic chaplain, obſerving it, extorted from 
him a confeſſion of all that had paſſed, and 
z piouſly difſuaded him'from any further in- 
terviews of that ſort: Remigius, who relates. 
| the ſtory in his Demonolatria, gravely ob- 
ſerves, 
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Wcrves, the judgment of heaven ſoon over- 
EF ook him in a very extraordinary manner, 
E&for his horſe fell down upon ſmooth ground, 
| "M and Maillot broke his neck by the fall. 

= As to the magic powers, which the devil 
Wmparts in return for theſe conceſſions of his | 
WF otaries, theologicians have different opi- 
WÞnions, ſome giving more and ſome leſs credit 
Ho the miracle ; but the general opinion 
WEmongſt them is, that they are performed by 
WMthe devil and his demons by the celerity of 
Mart and motion, with which one thing is 
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; principal hinges of the world, the three-_ 
Wimes-ſeven charafters of Mahometan de- 
WF'ice, and many others ; that there are rings 
8nd ſeals, which are amulets and charms, 
WÞcribed with the names of Raphael, Salo- 
Mon, Zachariah, Elizeus, Conſtantine, The 
Flaccabecs and others ; that certain ſigns 
= the Zodiac engraved upon gems have 
W&ocd or cvil pioperties; for inſtance, Aries, 
Wo and Sagittarius make a man belov- 
gd ; Virgo, Taurus and Capricornus make 
£ S. him 
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him religious ; Gemini, Libra and Aqua- 
ris produce friendſhip ; whilſt Cancer, 
Scorpio and- Piſces create falſehood :. The 
character of Saturn gives ſtrength ; Jupiter 
_ good fortune ; ; Mars victory ; Sol riches; 
Venus prevents drowning, and Luna has 
the ſame virtue with Venus : 'The figure of 
an aſs, engraved on a chryſolite, imparts the 
gift of prophecy ; that of a dragon gives 
riches, and that of a frog gives friendſhip : 

It was the prevailing opinion in Flanders, 
that a man born on Eaſter-eve had the gift 
of curing fevers; ſo had the ſeventh ſon, 


where no daughter interpoſed ; whereas the 


gift, which the kings of England had of 
touching for the evil, expired upon the 
hereſy of Henry the cighth, though Wil- 
liam Tooker' wrote books to prove that 
| Queen Elizabeth, then on the throne, inhe- 
rited this virtue with the crown ; this doc- 
 trine of Tooker 1s ſtrenuouſly controverted 
by Delrius the Jeſuit of Salamanca, and his 
argument is very logical and. deciſive : 

| Miracula propria ſunt eccleſie Catholice ; ſed 


Elizabetha eft extra ecclefi am Cathelicam, et i 


nulli dantur qui fit extra ecclefiam Catholicam ; 
ergo, fipaberhe non dantur es Q.E. D. 
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| _ ny Non poſſunt miracula fieri ad confirma- 

$ionem falſe fidei ; fed fides, quam profitetur 
G7 /i20betha, eft falſa fides';' ergo 'ad confirma-. 
| tionem fidei, quam profitetur Elizabetha, non 

_— fierir miracula—And who Now ſhall | 
re 4cfend our!  defenders\of theitaithed © 
= HI is acknowledged” that. oradety: and 
# tmagicians can blight the grain, deſtroy. the 
BE fruits of the earth,' and make a bad harveſt, 
WY which, Remigius aſſures us is done by 
$1: OY certain duſt in the air, which the 
# dzmon makes up ane? Tupples them "_ the 
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Carmine leſa Cm flo i em at 4 in "al bam; 
' Defici iunt left carmine fontis aque ; 
 thetbr glandes, cantataque vitibus uva 
PE et 0 Pe movente - 9p 
3 {4/2 + Ovip- 
; 1 Ve: © Witches « can \ Blight our eorn by magic ſpell, 
= © And with enchantments dry the ſpringing well, 
_ *< Make grapes and acorns fall at their command, 
== ** And bn our orchards bare wW ithout a hand. ” 


Reciluivi ſays! the demons do not only 
_pnakec up this powder or duſt for the witches, s 
= Put are particularly indulgent to them in 
i 4 he article of ground-mice, with which they 
W--vour all the Toots of the graſs/and' grain ; 
 Vor. Þ. Band, » _ that 
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that the. gad-fly -is always within call, and 
"that they have 'plenty of wolves at com- 
mand to ſend 1nto any' fold or flock they 
think-properito deſtroy : The learned 'au- 
thor doubts if the devitaCtually:makes'theſe 
wolves de tovo, but rather thinks that he 
hunts -them 'up together, and 'drives "the 
_ country ; if this ſport does not ſucceed'to 
| his wiſh, he thinks it probable the demons 
themſelves execute the miſchief in 'the 
ſhapes of wolves—{verifmite ' 'videtur da- 
mones eſſe, qui fperie lupind tatem paniperiem 
faciunt)—He tells us that he has- brought 
many witches to confeſs theſe things,” and 
though he acknowledges the power of their 
ſpells for producing meats and-viands, that 
have the appearance of a fumptuous feaſt, 
which the devil furniſhes, till he gives a 
| bad account of his cookery, for that divine 
providence ſeldom permits the meat to be 
_ good, but that it had generally ſome bad 
taſte or ſmell, moſtly wants falt, and the 
feaſt 1s often without bread. 
Though heretics have obſtinately denied 
the copulation of wizards with the” female 
demons called Succubt ; and of witches 
; with the mgjes,; or Incuby, yet * the 'whole 
k  Gutlpaty 
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XX authority of the Catholic church with the- 
bull of Pope Innocent VII. exprefily af- 
3s firms it for a fa&—( Communis tamen tc eft 
ot Y nentis Patrum, Theologorum et Philoſopho- * 
bi = rum doftorum—et pro eddem pugnat bulla In- 
mo ocentii VIII. Pontificis contra maleficos)— 
MF 1 is alfo an orthodox opinion, that children 
7 may be begotten: by this diabolical com- 
merce, and there 1s little doubt but that 
Luther was the ſon of an Incubus. That 
witches are carried through the air by cer- 
tain ſpells is confirmed by a hoſt of wit- _ 
neſſes, and the operation 1s generally per- 
formed by ſmearing the body with a certain 
ointment, prepared by the demons ; this 
ointment ſeveral people have innocently 
made uſe of, particularly huſbands of ladies 
uſing witchcraft, and have found: themſelves 
wafted up chimnies and through windows 
at a furious rate, and tranſported ſometimes 
an hundred miles from their own homes : 
i Many curious inftances might be enume- 
MY rated, but having related ſo many I forbear to 
a} treſpaſs on my reader's patience any longer. 
= T1 ſhould be loth'to have it ſuppoſed that 
8 | have ſelefted theſe anecdotes and quo- 
n-1 tations for the purpoſe merely of caſting a 
$B IEMES. _ ridicule 


Fla 
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ridicule on the ſuperſtition of the Catholic 


churgh; I can truly declare I did not take 
up the ſubje&t with anv ſuch . deſign, and 


hold the principle of religious animoſity in 


as. much abhorrence as any man living. 
When I have faid this in my own defence, 
I think it neceſſary to add, that all the. ac- 
counts I have turned over, which are pretty 
voluminous, are replete with the ſame or 
greater abſurdities, than theſe I have pro- 


_ duced ; all the reaſoning 1s nothing but a 


maſs of ignorance refined upon by ſubtlety, 
inſpired by ſuperſtition, and edged with 
acrimony againſt {chiſmatics and heretics, 
upon whom this terrible engine of ſor- 


_ cery has been turned with a ſpirit of per- 


ſecution, that does no credit to the parties 
who employed it. 

The Aa is, that the Chriſtian fa in 
the early ages ſoon diſcovered two important 


matters of faith in the facred writings, 


which might be made uſeful weapons in her 
poſſeſſion; I mean miracles and ſorceries ; 


| the one ſhe reſerved to herſelf, the other ſhe 


beſtowed | upon her enemies ; and though 
there 1s every reaſon to conclude that both 
had ceaſed in \ the world, ſhe found her own 


intereſt 
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intereſt was concerned in prolonging their 
exiſtence : The ages that ſucceeded to the 


W introduction of Chriſtianity, were ſoon caft 
6 into the profoundeſt ignorance by the irrup 
= tions of the barbarous nations, and credulity 
id naturally follows ignorance : the terrors of 


"I 
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WF magic in thoſe dark times readily took hold 
WM of ſuperſtitious minds ; every thing that the 
# dawnings of ſcience {truck out in that night 
& of reaſon, every thing that reviving art in- 


vented, even the little juggling tricks and 
deceptions; that flight of kand performed to : 
ſet the crowd agape, and ſupport a vagrant 
life in idleneſs, were charged: to ſorcery, and 
tortures were employed to force out” con- 

fefſions of ſecret dealings and compacts with 
the devil-and his agents. Thoſe confeſſions: 
were undoubtedly made, and as full 'and 
circumſtantial as the inquiſitor choſe to pre- 
ſcribe, and being publiſhed with the au- 
thority of office had their influence with 
mankind and were believed ; nay, it is but 


| fair to ſuppoſe that the fathers and doctors 
i of the church themſelves believed them, and 
# were fincere in their-,endeavours to extir- 


| pate ſorcery, OY that mm dd God 


ſervice. | 


IP” 


When 
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When we read of people being thrown 
| alive into the flames for playing a few jug- 
gling tricks, which now would not paſs 
ypon' the vulgar at a country fair, and the 
devil himſelf brought in to father the per- 
formance, it is ſhocking to humanity and a 
violence to reaſon ; but we ſhall cruelly err 
againſt both by aſcribing all theſe a&s te 
perſecution, when ignorance and. credulity 
are entitled to ſo great a ſhare of them ; 
The churchmen” of thoſe ages were not ex- 
empt from the. errors: and darkneſs of the 
time they lived in, and very many of them 
not only believed the forceries of the -here- 
tics, but ſwallowed the miracles of the-ſaints: 
The genius of the Catholic xehgion in this 
illuminated ant liberal period is: of -& dif- 
ferent complexion frem what the 'nature of 
my fubje&t has obliged -tne to diflay; of 
the enlarged and truly Chriſtian prinezples, 
which now prevail amongſt the profeffors of 
. that fyſtem of faith, the world abounds 'wath 


examples, and 1-am. perſuaded, that if the I 


tribunal 'of the Inquiſition was /piit aftde, 
(a tribunal ſo directly adverſe to the relt- 
gion of Chriſt) the hateful tenet "of inta- 
lerancy wound foon be done away, and 4 

| | {put 


A. 
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4 pirit. of meckneſs and' mercy, more conſen- - 
E taneous to the principles of the preſent Car 
Y colic, wound univerſally: ___; 
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—Mutato nomine de te 
 Fabula narratur— 3 (HozAr. ) 


| Fo — The Jory flip points at. you.”” 

; RIDE-is, never. clin dab; than wine 
WE - *-1t condefcends:to. be:civil ;- whereas va- 
| a perry wheneverit forgets at{clt, naturally af- 
| ah ſumes good-humour. Nothing was. ever 
== more agreeable than Vaneſla t'other night, 


BE. wbco I found: herio-2' fall circle over her 
WT. wo-fide, where: a cextain gentleman bad 
We taken the whole taſk of talking on bimfelf, 
= and beft Vancfia nothing elſe. to.do, but to 
= cw. him juft' as-much attention. as ſerved 
* | to. make Jam beheve the was kftening, and 
Y | Joft-ber at ulicrtyibo _ her own. ad 
-obiion this gpntleian at the glaſe ob z 
Y pathetic narrative he had been giving of 


/ 


8 
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ſome adventure,'which he had met 'with'in Wl 
his travels; and which -he wound wp with WR 
faying—<1 am afraid, ladies, this ſtory" has 
« made you melancholy,” If he had faid 
weary, he had” been nearer to the truth : 
Methought Vanefla once in her life forgot 
her uſual politeneſs; wheh ſhe anſwered him 
—<«< Oh! noz not .at all'—but ſhe : was 
thinking of ſomething elle, and, the, ſtory 
1 ſhould gueſs had been very amtan- 
| tial ;\ ſo. that ]- heartily forgave: her. .. The 
talking gentleman however was not diſpoſed 8 

_  to'take:her word; but -ftuck to: his: opinion, | » 
and had ſo much conſideration: for:theicom- 
pany, as: to promiſe; them another ſtory, 
which ſhould be altogether: as' diverting'as 
. the former one.had been mournful. There 

_ was an effortrin'the countenanceof Vanefla, 

_ which convinced/me- of her'good-humour;; 
.ſhe ſtrove to welcome'this: prone? with a 
-ſmile'; but! it' wasi.ai ſmile;. that | coſt her 

_ ſome pains to. produce, and if the talker had 
..poſlefſed but one' grain of intuition, hermuſt 
. have diſcovered! that all fuch: promiſes: cut 
performance ; andithat/noiſtory wilken- 
led a preface. :.Þ-felt at: that morkent all 
-.theaukward embarraflment of his ſituation, 


. CY of * 
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as if it had been my own; "and it was a ſen- 
fible relief to me, when Vaneſla gave a little 
hitch to her chair, as if -drawing nearer -to 
the ſtory-teller, and at the ſame-time ſtoop- 
= ing forward, put herſelf into'a liſtening at- 
WE titude. She never appeared ſo amiable- in 
16 my eyes, and I began to take heart—Yhat 
pains and- trouble, thought I, | does, 1443; poor 
man take to make himſelf agreeable, when 
every Pruggle ' carries him further from his 
point 4 And how little does he know: what ay 
eaſy thing it is 10 thoſe, woho have the ſecret of 
ſucceeding without any : effort at all 1 mte 
almoſt the very words of -a contemporary 
author, and-I am obliged to him for-them.- 
As for the ſtory, which now: followed, 
this: is no occaſion-to repeat-it; -if:it had 
made its entrance without-a-i herald ;- if it 
= hadgrownout of the converſation:naturally, 
= and not been grafted in againſt nature ;\and 
8 if it had been leſs prolix, or told with more 
-point, the ſtory had-not been amiſs; it wits 
'a good one in its own country, but-it was 


== lamed in. its journey, and Vaneffa-did-ndt 


ſeem exactly to know;when it 'was finiſhed, 
until the relater: made a ſecond apoſtrophe, 
TG he had now repaired -all-former dz- 


” 5 ag mages, 
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mages, and reinſtated the ladies in their 
uſual good ſpirits. Vaneſſa now found it 
neceſſary to ſay ſomething, and well know- 
mg,. without doubt, that people like to be 
treated as if they had ſenſibility, although: 
they have none, ſhe paſſed a few compli- 
 ments-upon the ſtory very. neatly turned ;; 
when an elderly: gentleman (who,. as I after- 
wards found-out,. was father to the talking; 
gentleman) obſerved. to him; that as he had: 
made-us grave, and made us merry, nothing. 
now-remained but to make us wiſe.—* And: 
«< who-fo-fit for that purpoſe,” added he,. 
*©as the lady of the houfe herfelf ??? Va- 
nefla very aptly replied; that fhe knew but: 

one way to impoſe that-belief on the com-- 
_ any, and that. was by" keeping: filence.— 
* Andwhat.isſ6edifying,” reſumed/lie, © as 
_ *'to:keepſfilence?. What-15:ſo.good a-leflon-: 
_* of wiſdom,jas-to fee one;-who can talk fo - 
_ © well,:forbeat. to do itz-until other tongues-- 
' -haverun:their courſe ??'—Titole a glance- 
-at the talkative gentleman, and tomy utter- 
furprize ihe was ſo far from being fenfible. of. 
the rebuff, 'that-he was actually preparing 


-+« upon. —_ On" «puts. — 
. < m K 


for another 'onfet —* What: you remark ** 
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« mind of an admirable ſtory.” —* That 
* may well be,” anſwered the old gentle- 
man ; * but 'give me leave firſt to tell you - 
[2 that ror Bomny IO and of 
' & ſilence.” — 

- « Jupiter and Apollo came FO from 
+ Olympus upon a vifit to king Midas : 
« Mercury had been diſpatched to appriſe 
: « him of the gueſts he was to entertain, 
£ «and to fienify to him; that it was the 
XX < pleaſure of the gods to be received with 


; « no extraordinary Honours, but to-be con- 
= *« fidered only as travellers, who came to pay / 


ul Mi « a'yiſit to his-courty and-take a-view of his 

| 6 capital: - On'the day appointed; Jupiter, . 
Is © .in theiperfon of an elderly Athenian geh- 
== * tleman, and. Apollo as his ſon, preſented 
WE -< themſelves in the great ſaloon-of the. pa- 
= * lice: "Midas, ſurrounded by his :courtiers, 
"0 "OW [plittering © in -his'-richeſt robes, re- 
= © ceived the gods habited-in this fimple at- 
WE © tire, . and unattended.” The :injun&ions 
in * of Mercury were” negleQed, For the-feaſt. 
" was the moſt ſumptuous that art and lux- - 
= ury could deviſe; and . the-gods wete 
= © diguſted with the: vanity <f- their hoſt, 
38 108 "NE the prefulion of his -eatertainment. 
1H 3M - C. 6 | be - 0 
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.< When Midas had.thus contrived. to.di- 
; *:play the wealth, and ſplendor of his court 
«to his, celeſtial gueſts, his. next ſtudy was 
©-f* to/ impreſs them ,with,an opinion/;of. his 
« talents and accompliſhments: ..He di(- 
- * courſed to Jupiter, without ceaſing, upon 
- * his maxims and rules of government ; he 
< treated him with, innumerable anecdotes 
.* and;events,: calculated. to ſet joff his own 
- © wiſdom, conſequence, and.good policy, 
. < and. of every. tale: he made himſelf- the 
<. hero... The courtiers kept. filence. qi 
\*;fear,- the | deities, through - contempt,z. no 
C  yoice, was heard but the-voice of Miclas. 
1 * Hejhad not the ſenſe to ,duſcern. the-1m- 
. propriety of. his being an anceflant talker, 
:*, when: he ought only, to have been.a. re- 
; « ſpeQtul hearer ; and. {o conſummate 1 was 
*. tus yaruty,-that :baving,; poflefled Jupiter 
__ « with/impreſſions;/as he fogliſhly/imagined, 
 * of his wiſdom; and {cience, zhe [flattered 
<.himſelf nothing was- wanting but to re- 
« commend +humſelt- to-Apollo- by Aa ſpeci- 
«men. of- his | accompliſhments - in . muſic 
*-and' poetry: A band.of, minſtrels were 
*-furnmoned, who performed a kind of pre- 
buds "9A: Kheix, Havps. by. way of- flgurith 


pat by I-23 « before 
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: bY ar GR the maſter-artaſt began, when Mi- 
8 .<, das, ſtarting; from his ſcat as/if with; ſud- 

| «,den inſpiration, ſeized his lyre, and truck 
« y up a ſtrain, which: he accompanied with 
* < his voice, whilſt his ſelf-conceit inſpired 
= <- him to believe be could rival Apollo him- 
= ſelfi in harmalye ag even en ah to 
[- envy..: {ee le Longo; \ 
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bs ...* As ſoon as Midas, laid down his -ritg 
Tx « the gods roſe-up, to depart ; when-inſtead | 
== < of thoſe. applauſes which he looked for, 
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= and expedted as a, tribute due to. his art 
* even from: the immortals themſelves, Ju- 
« piter,-turning; towards him with a.frown, 

«* which, brought into.his countenance; the 
< 4nherent majeſty of | the. thunderer, thus 
. © accoſted him-— }Had you-entertained us, 
* O-Migas, in the manner Ipreſcribed,,and 
* met the. condeſcenſion of the-gods with 
«the: modeſty, ithat becomes | a mortal;'we 
=_—_ * bad; '"y a bleſſing with our hoſt; inftead 
= ** of a reproof :.,But when you affected, to 
« dazzle me, who,am. myſelf. the, diſpenſer 
*,of. all-mortal; attainments,;with. the yain 
< diſplay; of jyour|; wealth} and,; wiſdom; 
 and-, (wheno; you :, raſhly; ..aflailed;- the 
ears of. wg ——_ | who. - preſides 
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4 rous jingle of your Iyre, and the choarſe 
* untuneable difſonance of your voice, you 


* fooliſhly-:forgot both yourſelf and us ; 


* and by talking and finging without inter- 
« miſſion, when you ' ſhould rather have 


* hiftened to us with attention, you reverſe 
« the applicat! ton of thoſe faculties' I have. 
* beſtowed upon. you, not confidering that | 
* when I gave to man two-organs of hear-- 
* ing, 'and-only.one of ſpeech, I: marked out. 6 

* the uſe he was to make of thoſe. diſpen- It 

« ſations : 'To remind you therefore. of ny 
«. defign, and your duty, T-ſball curtail your 
* tongue, and lengthen your lears;)— 
+ Jupiter ceaſed" ſpeaking ; and 'whilſt. the. 
+ «deities: aſcended to \ Olympus, the-ears - 
« of +He xnongreh ſprouted up into the-ears - 8 


Va Pages 
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* of ancaſs?? Je, 


miſtaken-by:any of the company. - 


+I am-obligedto'you for' your'fable;””fays 
ſhe, ** and ſhall -edify by the moral; but 
fill 1 cannot help the weakneſs of a wo- 
_ © man, 


No. 4e. | 
« over muſic and poetry, with the barba- 


' The moral of the fable, andithe poeſcinl 
aonfrntiine | of it, . were t00-obvious' to be - 
Vaneſla's- 
fenfihility- ſuffered ivifibly onthe .occafion ; 
but ſhe ſoow/broke- the-painful:filenee, .and_ 
addrefling therſft0/'the- 01d -gentlettian— 
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tt. man, and muſt  rieeds feel a. compaſhon- 
= for poor: Midas, whoſe treſpils, being of a 

|< good-humoured , fort,. deſerved mare 
W< mercy than it -met with-—1 confels the. 
© <© art of being agreeable, frequently miſcar- 
FE ries through the ambition which accom- 
if {«-panies it... Wit,/{learning, wiſdom—what 
F< can. more effe&ually conduce to: the pro- 
F< fit and delight of ſociety? Yet bam fen- 
= < ſible that a. man. may be too. invariably 
RT < wiſe, learned,.or witty, to be agreeable :: 
== << And I take the reaſon.of this to be,. that: 
T7 < pleaſure cannot be beſtowed by the fimple- 
WE © and unmixed exertion of any. one fa-- 
WE < culty or accompliſhment ; .if every word'a. 
WT © man fpeaks is to be. wit.or wiſdom, if .he- 
WT < is never to relax either inlook or utterance” 
= < from his ſuperiority. of character, . ſociety: 
= < cannot endure/it::: The happy gift of 'be- 

= ing-agrecable-feems: to confiſt- notcin-one,. 
WT - but inan aflemblage of talents tending to- 
= * communicate-delight ; and how-many are. 
= there, who by -eaſy-manners,.. ſweetnefs 
| ; L *: of "temper, ;4nd*a wvanety of» other-unde- : 
$o CF Gene y Lay5s the [crepe *aeg 


= ** out the aids of wits wiſdom, or kamig 
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cc nay, as it ſhould ſeem, 1 in their defiance ; i A; 
& and this without appearing even to know 3 * pl 
< that they: poſſeſs it ? Whilft another, by Wc 
« labouring to-eritertain us too well, enter- | M Www 
«.tains:us as poor Midas did his viſitors.” WE 

When 'Vaneffa' had' done ſpeaking, the p::) 7 


hour reminded me that I ought to take my 
Jeave,' which I did with regret, repeating to WW, 
myſelf as I walked homewards— This Fay St} 
| Nos: never be (og in a circle. A 480% © oe 88; 
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oy c Rovars Hinguis ? (Honar:) ; 


'N ingenious author, EIN Cat years ago a 

+ publiſhed a volume 'under:the title of AY 
Maxims, Charatters, and Reflefitons, has the 
Following Temark :— You would know how a 
man talks to judge of his underflanding, and 
Jet poſſibly (however great the paradox) the | 
-very contrary method might be leſs fallible ; the 
knowing how he hears might ſhew-it you much 
 -fetter..) As Þ had not ſeen-this book when 1 
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WA cademy for Hearing, it gave me great 
wer to fall in with'the ſeritirment of a 
Econtemporary,who whilſt he mixes with- the 
World as a man of faſhion; reviews the living 
Ernanners with the ſagacity of a philoſopher. 
| jl i I tranſcribed the whole article, from which 
% Ethe above: paſſage is extrafted, and feat it 
to Mr. Fiſt + Tt will. be: found in-the au- 
thor's' volume, No. 'LXXI. and” is - aptly 
Witunratea by two ſketches of chara&er; one 
Woof which,” called" Cleon, 1s a talker, and 
WTcocts the other, a hearer. ' *' 


& : I have been favoured with the following 
; | hy anſwer from Mr. <A | 


"Sin. uy £5 
| Your's is received: J 1 approve of the ex- 
Wes, and like the author's manner well : He 
dcals inideas rather thanin words ; fome men 
Wtalk more than they hearz others write more 
Wthan they read ;- As benevolence: ſhould aft 
Prithout diſplay, ſo: good advice. ſhould be. 
| Wien in; few: words.) +, :, 

$.. Lend you-the following caſes: accoding 
Bio. defire : $12493493 36 tet: P AGE Ot 309! 

; A young/man,, known: to. his familiars b 7 
he name 9b] Jack Gptfares came.under.tmy 


£} _ hands; 


e 
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hands: 'The ſymptoms of his diſorder maybe 
thus deſcribed—Garru/izas vis. intermiſſa cun: 
cachinno. tantim non continuo.—Garrality, at- 
tended with immoderate fits of laughing, is 
no-uncommaeon caſe, when the provocation 
thereunto-fprings from jokes of a man's-own 
making; but there- was this peculiarity. in 
Mr. Chatter;s diſeaſe, that he. would:laugh 


where no/jeſt was, or even, at therjeſts..of mh 


other people, rather than not lkigh at all. 
I ſoon- perceived this to/be occafoned by 


exceedingly weak: intelle&ts, and an-ever.row b. Sh 


of very white teeth. As his malady-would | 
not yield to the ordinary preſcriptions, 1 
was forced to throw him into a regimen * | 
' ſtating, for by ich the ſeaſon was then fa- 8 by 
_ wourable : The operation ſucceeded to. my Wl 
warmeſt wither; atid the patient was. efMec- 
tually-filenced by a happy diftoeation of two 
of his fore-teethifrom a fall on-thetice. - 


 Mifs Kitty Scandal was put 'tnto/my hands 5 3 Y: 
by 'her acquaintance in a very deplorabk Hr 


condition ; it Folger the Caoorthes defamanionis E 
Jerabisfum':: The common' antidates 'had no Wn 
effeft upon her;: I adminiſtered: doyorg ents "= 
\put 'of Miſs Carter's Epiftetus and Mrs. Wl 
Ea i 
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Way upon her ſtomach ; I tried the Pyrha- 
We or can pi/l, but with no better ſuccels. As 
1 Wthe patient had a-remarkable ſwelling about 
'T KF waiſt, which I conceived: might : ariſe 
nt j Hfrom-an overflowing of the ſpleen, I called - 
ii my excellent friend Dr. Ford : The: Doc- 
I or delivered her of her fwelling, and MJ 
Wi Scandal has:not been —— to: open 
Wher lips fince. 

7 Belfry was the naiabes of lociety; he 
Sapplied to me when be was far gone indeed. ; 
Fo had! been black-balled by batf the clubs 
Fin town, and-fext to. Coventry: by the-other 
EZhbalf. 'L examined -his: caſe, ane found it 
F Wander the folowing dafs—#Hox fentoria, 
iſ empiterna, cum cerebetlo vacuo, neouon' auribus 
Wl 03tu/is admedim ac inertibus —As his organs - 
bl _ vikomny ſeemed in want of immediate mo- = 
l:; ulation, b'tried the pitch-pipe upon him 
repeatedly, but the vehemence of is 
b OI baftte! all my efferts ; I:coutd 
ver bring him down within a full oG&ave 
þf ſourid health, I was unwilling to pro» 
= to extremities, till 1 bad done all that 
7 more regular practice could ſuggeſt-for 
} bo eatial; but when I found none but def- 
= remedies could lave bing, 4:caufed a 
ven 
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. Ceprivation of voice took place, and Mr. 
Belfry, being no longer able to articulate, is 


' now in as much..requeſt with his wks as 
-heretofare he was in diſgrace with it. 


52 parts; ready wit, and ſtrong imagination, but 
 forely troubled with the diſeaſe called Lingua 


- a ſtrong. doſe of his own praiſes, which I 


totally to eradicate all ſeeds 'of ſelf-conſe- 
- quence, and ths counſellor. 1s become one 
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vein to be openedin his right arm, and drew 
out fourteen ounces of blood : This was 
in the month of March laſt, and the wind 
was then in the caſt with fleet and rain * 1 
immediately ordered the patient to take boat [4 
at Black-friars, and be rowed to Chelſea- | » 
Reach and back again in an open wherry : | 
The expe&ed conſequence enſued ; a total 
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become a very companionable man, and is 


Counſellor Elack is a young man of giick 


wolubilis cum ſui ipfins amore nimio et pragra- 
vante.—This patient was radically cured by 


took from his mouth, and made him ſwal- 
Jow grain for grain as he tad uttered them : 
The" nauſea, occaſioned by -this doſe, ope- 
rated: ſo, ſtrongly on this conſtitution, as 
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of the modeſteſt men, and beſt hearers in 
lus profeſſion. OR RNC is 
ae | Colbie 
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f] Captain Swagger was continually. talking 
of battles, and lieges, and campaigns, though 
11 the had never teea either : He arraigned the 
Econdudt of every enterprize ; and regven to 
| Edemonſtration, by the force of oaths, how 
| _ "bh better 1t would have, been managed; 
© had he been the commander: The lymptoms 
E-were too apparent to be miſtaken—Os grain" 
 diloquum, rotundum, cum dextrd bello frigidd. 
WE —In this ſtate of his diſorder he was recom- 
WE mended to my care by the, officers of his meſs: 
WE 1 found the tumefaction fo vehement, that I 
WE preſcribed an opening by inciſion. The cap- 
| 1 tain was accordingly ſent out by his com- 
47 manding officer upon a {couting-party, and 
WE ſuffered a ſurprize, which effeCtually repel- 
PI led the tumefaftion : Mr. Swagger threw. 
= up his commuſſion, and has been a very 
bt filent member of the civil communuty ever 
= ſince. | | | 
| I have ſent you theſe es out of many, : 
as being peculiar ; in common caſes, :the 
We general method I take to bring) any gentle- 
WE man to a patient hearing, is to entertain 
WT him with his own commendations : If this 
We ſimple medicine will not; ſerve, I am forced 
We to daſh it with a few,drops of ſlander, which 
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is the beſt appeaſer I know ; for many of Y 


my patients will liſten to that, when no- 
thing elſe can filence them. This recipe 
however is not palatable, nor ought 1t to be 
uſed but with caution and diſcretion ; [ 


keep it therefore 1n reſerve like laudanum p 
for ſpecial occaſions, When a patient is | 


far advanced - towards his- -cure, I take him 


with me to the gallery of the Houſe of 


Commons, when certain orators, whom I 
have 1n my eye; are upon their legs to ha- 
rangue ; and T have always found if a con- 
 valeſcent can hear that, he can hear any 
' thing. 
I am, Sir, your” s to command, 
, JELESLEG From. 


0 
, = 


['T-am not ſo partial to my eolrethetitlets 
as to defend him in all-his proceedings, and 
I ſuſpe&, that, whilſt he is labouring to 
reſtore his patients to- their ears, he may 
chance to take away their lives. Men, who 
a& upon ſyſtem, -are apt to ſtrain it too far ; 
and as prevention-1s always to be preferred 
to remedy, I could wifh: that” parents would 
take early care to- inſtruc their children in 
the-art. of - gs af 1t-were only to-guard 
- | them 
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0.34 THE OBSERVER «47 
them againſt falling into Mr. F;/s hands, 
Waticn the malady- may become ſtubborn. 

= 1 ſhall ſuggeſt one hint in the way of ad- 
NM vice to fathers and mothers, which, if they 
are pleaſed to attend to it, may perhaps 
fave ſome future trouble'and- vexation. 

I would wiſh all parents to believe, that 
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j FÞ | the human. charadter 'begins ' to fix itſelf 
WEmuch earlier in life, than they are generally * 


$7 
WT aware of. There is ſomething very capti- 
= vating in the dawning'ideas of our” chil- 
We dren ; weare apt to'flatter and careſs them 
WE for their early vivacity ; we tell their ſthart 
E ſayings and repartees with a kind-of triumph 
| Even in their prefence, and the company we 
| tell them'to are always polite enough to ap- 
plaud and admite them. By theſe means 
we inftil our own vanity into their infant 
minds, and puſh their genius into pre- 
E maturity. The forwardnels, which this 
= practice of our's is ſure to create, paſſes off 
WE agrecably for a time; but, when infancy 
== ccaſcs, it begins to annoy us, and Miſs or 
= Maiter appear inſupportably pert. The 
WT parent then finds himſelf obliged to turn 
= the other fide of his countenance upon the = 
 witticiſms of his child ; this is not only a 1 
x. | painful 
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painful taſk, but probably : a fruitleG one ; 
for the child by this time has. made its 
| party, and can find its admirers elſewhere : 
Every obliging viſitor makes intereſt with 
the clever little creature ;, the nurſery, the 
kitchen, the ſtahles. echo. with, applauſe ;. it 
Can chatter, Or -MImic, or .a&t its tricks be- 
fore. the ſervants, and. be ſare of an au- 
dience : The . miſchief is done, and the pa- 
rent may ſnub to. no, purpoſe. | 


Let. parents , therefore firft corre. them- | 


ſclves, -before they undertake. that office for 
their children : Education, is incompatible 
with ſelf-indulgence, and, the [impulſe of 
vanity 1s too often miſtaken for the 1im- 
pulſe of nature : : When Miſs is a wit, 1 am 


apt to LA that her, mother is not over- 
wile. TER | 
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No. XXXV. 


- 


E Primunn Grains homo mortales tollere contra 
Y :/ oculos au ſus — TN run} 

4 {  (Evererti1vs.) 
At len pt h a mi ohty man of Greece began | | 
T” aſſert the natural liberty of man. 


(Cravony 
Hi are fo many young men of for= 
71 tune and fpirit in this kingdom, who, 


il |: vithout the trouble of reſor ting to the foun- 
= of their philoſophy, or giving themſelves 
any concern about the Grazs homo un my 

j Wnotto, have nevertheleſs fallen upon a racy 
[L: bp: ice fo conſentanequs to the doAtrines, 
hich he laid down by ſyſtem, that T much 
FP Gucttion if any of his profeſt_ ſcholars ever 
== him greater credit, fince the time he 
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4 rſt ſtruck out the popular project. of driv-. 
/ hg all religion out of the world, and intro- 
YH Pucing Pleaſure and voluptuouſnels in its 
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Quare religio pedibus fabj ea oicifin m 
 Obreritur, nos extequat vittoria ceelo, 


_ « We tread: religion under foot* and riſe 
- | With ſelf-created glory to the ſkies.” 
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So far from meaning to oppoſe myſelf to 
ſuch a hoſt of gay and happy mortals, 1 
wiſh to gain a merit with them by adding 
ts their-ſtock of pleaſures, and ſuggeſting 
ſome hints of enjoyments, which may be 

new to them; a diſcoyery which they well 
know was conſidered by the kings of Perſia, 
(who practiſed their philoſophy i In very. an- 


Ne. 35. 


tient times) as a ſervice of fuch importance 


to all the ſeq, (who had even then worn 
out moſt of their old pleaſures) that a, very 
conſiderable reward was offered to the in- 


ventor of any new one. How. the ſtock at 
preſent ſtands with our modern voluptua- 


ries I cannot pretend to ſay, but I ſuſpett 
from certain ſymptoms, which have fallen 
under my obſervation, that it is nearly run 
out with ſome amongſt them; to ſuch in 
particular I flatter myſelf my diſcoveries 
| will prove of value, and I have for their 
uſe. compoſed the following meditation, 
which 1 have put together in the form of a 
| foliloquy, ſolving it ſtep by ſtep as regularly 


as any propoſition in Euclid, and I will 


boldly vouch it to be as mathematically 
true. If there is any. one poſtulatum»in the 
whole, which the trueſt voluptuary will not 

| admit 
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5 admit to be orthodox Epicuriſm, I will 
W conſent to give up my iy{tem for nonſenſe 


and myſelf for an impoſtor z I condition 


& only with the pupil of pleafure, that whilſt 
W he reads he will refle&t, that he will deal' 
: candidly with the truth, and that he will 
© once in his life permit a certain faculty cal- 
W 1cd reaſon, which I hope he 1s poſſefled of, 
W to come into uſe upon this occaſion ; a' 
W faculty, which though he may not hitherto 
[i have employed, is yet capable of ſupplying 


þ,) him with more true and laſting pleaſures, 
BS than any his philoſophy can furniſh. - 

= 1 now recommend him to the following 
Wy mcditation, which I have entitled 


z 


WT 74x vorueTrany's SOLILOQUY,) 
= <1rrxD myſelfin poſſeſſion of an'eſtate, 
* which has devolved upon me without any 
«* pains of my own : I have youth and health 
= © to enjoy it, and I am determined fo to ' 
= do: Pleaſure is my object, and I muſt. 
WW < therefore ſo contrive as to make that ob- 
W ject laſting and fatisfattory : If I throw 
© the means away, I can no longer compaſs 
1 * the end ; this is ſelf-evident ; I perceive 
W. therefore that I muſt not game; for 

= .D 2: . <  * though 
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So far from meaning to oppoſe myſelf to 

| ſuch a hoſt of gay and happy mortals, 1 
wiſh to gain a merit with them by adding 
ts their - ſtock of pleaſures, and ſuggeſting 
ſome hints of enjoyments, which may be 
' new to them; a diſcoyery which they well 
know was conſidered by the kings of Perſia, 
(who practiſed their philoſophy i In Very. an- 
tient times) as a ſervice” of fuch importance 
to all the ſet, (who had even then worn 
out moſt of their old pleaſures) that a .yery 
conſiderable reward was offered to the in- 
ventor of any new one. How. the ſtock at 
preſent ſtands with our modern voluptua- 
ries I cannot pretend to fay, but I ſfuſpe&t 
from certain ſymptoms, which have fallen 
under my obſervation, that it-is nearly run 
out with ſome _ amongſt them; to ſuch” in 
particular I flatter myſelf my diſcoveries 
will prove of value, and I have for their 
uſe. compoſed the following meditation, 
- which 1 have put together in the form of a 
| foliloquy, ſolving it. ſtep by ſtep. as regularly 
as any propoſition in 'Euclid, and I will 
boldly vouch it to be as mathematically 
true. If there is any. one poſtulatum-in the 
whole, which the trueſt voluptuary will not 
| ; - admit 
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admit to be orthodox Epicuriſm, I will 


conſent to give up my iyſtem for nonſenſe 


and myſelf for an impoſtor z I condition 
only with the pupil of pleafure, that whilſt 


Y he reads he will reflect, that he will deal' 


candidly with the truth, and that he will 


W once in his life permit a certain faculty cal- 


led reaſon, which I hope he is poſſeſſed of, ' 


W to come into uſe upon this occaſion ;. a 


x faculty, which though he may not hitherto' 


* have employed, 1s yet capable of ſupplying” 


WT him with more true and laſting pleafares, 
WH than any his philoſophy can furmth. - 


z 


I now recommend him to the following 


WT meditation, which I have entitled—= 


WE THE VOLUPTUARY'S SOLILOQUY.,' 
= <©Ir1xD myſelfin poſſeſſion of an'eftate, 


* which has devolyed upon me without any 


* do: Pleaſure 'is my obje&, and I muſt. 
« therefore ſo contrive as to make that ob- 


* pains of my own : I have youth and health 
* to enjoy it, and I am determined fo to ' 


« ject laſting and fatisfaftory : If I throw 
WW the means away, I can no longer compaſs 
the end ; this is ſelf-evident ; I perceive 
W- therefore that I muſt not game ; for 
= EMT 58 though 
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. « though I like play, I do not like to loſ: 
« that, which alone can purchale every 

* pleaſure I propoſe to enjoy ; and I do not 

© ſee that the chance of winning other peo- 

_ © ple's money can compenſate for the pain 

*« I muſt ſuffer if I loſe my own : An addi- 

<« tion to my fortune can only give ſuper- 

© fluities; the loſs of it may take away 

« even necefſaries ; and in the mean time I 

* have enough tor every other gratification 

&* but the'deſperate one of deep play : It is 

&« reſolved therefore that I will not be a 

« gameſter : : There is not common ſenſe 

« 1n the thought, and therefore I renounce 

«Cc it, 


0 ſwing of pleaſure ; that I am determined 
« upon. I muſt therefore aſk myſelf the 
6 queſtion, | what is pleaſure? Is it high liv- 
« ing and hard drinking? I have my own 
© choice to make, therefore I muſt take 
« ſome time to conſider it. There is no- 
-* thing veryelegant i in if I muſt confels; a 

© glutton i is but a ſorry. fellow, and a drun- 
« kard 1s a beaſt.: Beſides. I am not ſure 
« my conſtitution can ſtand againſt it: 1 
«c ſhall get the gout, that would be the 


« devil; 
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« But if I give up gaming, I will take my 
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« evil; I ſhall grow out of all ſhape ; I ſhall 
« haye a red face full of blotches, a foul 
« breath, and be loathſome to the women : 
« | cannot bear to think of that, for I doat 
W << upon the women, and therefore adieu to 
« the bottle and all its concomitants ; I 
WT © prefer the favours of the fair ſex to the 
WE < company of the ſoakers, and fo thyge is" 
= © an end to all drinking ; I will be ober, 
« only becauſe I love pleaſure. 

« But i I give up wine for women, I will 
« repay myſelf for the ſacrifice ; I will have 
= © the fineſt girls that money can purchaſe— 
WE © Money, did I fay? What a ſound has 
© that !—Am 1 to buy beauty with money, 
Wand cannot. I buy love too ? for there 1s 
W << no pleaſure even in beauty without love. 
© I find myſelf gravelled by this unlucky 
« queſtion : Mercenary love | that is non- 
« ſenſe ; 1t 18 flat hypdcriſy ; it is diſguſting. 
yg © | ſhould loath the fawning carefles of a 
= © difembling harlot, whom I pay for falſe 
© fondneſs: I find I am wrong again :.I 
« cannot fall in love with a harlot ; » ſhe muſt 
* be a modeſt woman ; and when that be- 
* fals me, what then? Why then, if I am 
* ternbly in loye indeed, and cannot be 


D 3 _ © happy 
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© happy without her, there is no other 
* choice left me; I think I muſt even} 
« marry her ! nay I am ſure'T muſt ; for ll 
.< pleaſure leads. that way, pleaſure 1s my 
*« object, and marriage is my lot : I am de- 
* termined therefore to marry, only becauſe if 
.<'T love pleaſure. 
« Well! now that I have given up al 
"8 ther women for a wife, I am reſolved to | 
« take pleaſure. enough in the poſleflion of i 
.*Hker; I muſt be cautious therefore that Wl 
*Znobody elſe takes the fame pleaſure too; 7 
.« for otherwiſe how have I bettered: myſelf? 
I; might as well have remained upon the % 
* common. I ſhould be a fool indeed to | 
C pay ſuch a price for a purchaſe, and let in | 
« my neighbours for a ſhare-; therefore if 
.* am determined to keep her to myſelf, for 
.* pleaſure is my only object, and this I take 
< it is a ſort of pleaſure, that does not | 
*« Tonfiſt in participation. 
 * The next queſtion 1s, how I muſt con- 
.< trive to keep her to myſelf. —Not by 
« force; . not by locking her up ; there is 
© no pleaſure in- that notion 3 compulſion is 
« gout of the caſe; inclination therefore is 
© the next thing; I mult make it her own 
| * choice Wl 
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Wc choice tobe faithful : Tt ſeems then to _ 
. $-< be incumbent upon” me'to make a wiſe 
W-< choice, tolook: well before I fix upon a 
We <« wife, and to uſe her welt, when I have 
W< fixed ; I will be very kind to her, becauſe 
WI will not deſtroy my own pleaſure ; and 
« ] will be very careful of the temptations I 
WE << expole her to, forthe ſame reafon. She ſhall 
© -< not lead the life of your fine town ladies; 
We < 1 have a'charming place in the country ; 
W < I will paſs moſt of my time in the coun- 
f4 p< try; there ſhe will be ſafe and I ſhall be 
<< happy. T love pleaſure, and therefore T 
i & will have little to. do with that curſt in- 
© triguing 'town of London ; I am deter- 
F< mined to make my houſe in the country 
< as pleaſant as 1t is poſſible 

*« But if I giye up the gaieties of a town 
« life, and'the club, and the gaming-table, 
= < and the girls, for a wife and the country, 
Ws < 1 wilt have the ſports of the country in 
= perfection z ; I will keep the beſt pack of 
Wy © hounds in England, and hunt every day 
2 | in the week. —But hold a moment there ! 
= what will become of my wife all the while 
Wo © I am following the hounds? Will ſhe - 
< tollow nobody ; will nobody follow her ? 
| 2 IG 175 10k Prey 
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« A pretty figure I ſhall make, to be .chac- Wl 


« ing a ſtag and come home with the. horns. WW 
«* At leaſt I ſhall not riſque the -experi- 
« ment ; I ſhall not like to leave her at 
 * home, and I cannot take her with me, 
* for that would ſpoil my pleaſure ; and 1 
{* hate a horſe-dog woman ; I will keep no 
«* whipper-in in petticoats, I perceive there- 
* fore I muſt give up the hounds, for I am WW 
« determined nothing ſhall Sang in the way WW 
* of my pleaſure. rg. wo: 

« Why then I muſt find gut _ dipqrly bo 


« ments that my wife can partake in; we WE 
* muſt r1de about the park in fine weather ; 
« we muſt viſit the grounds, and the gar- WW 


* dens, and plan out improvements, and 
'* make plantations ; it will be rare employ- il 
« ment {for the poor people—That 1s a 
{+ thought that never firuck me before; 
< methinks there muſt be a great deal of 
<« pleaſure in ſetting the poor to work—1 
«* ſhall like a farm for the ſame reaſon ; and 
« my wite wyl take-pleaſure in a dairy ; ſhe 
*« ſhall have the moſt elegant dairy in Eng- 
* land; and I will build a conſervitory, 
* and ſhe ſhall have ſuch plants and ſuch 
"  Howers l—] have a notion I ſhall take 

6 « pleaſure 


\ 
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« pleaſure in them myſelf—And then there 
« 1s a thouſand things to do within-doors ; 
« jt js a fine old manſion that 1s the truth 
« of it : I will give it an entire repatr ; it 
« wants new furniture ; that will be very 
W < pleatant work for my wite : I perceive I 
pf & could not afford to keep hounds and to 
W < do this into the bargain. But this will 
W © cive me the moſt pleaſure all to nothing, 
« and then my wife will partake of it—And 
« we will have muſic and books—T recolle&t 
« that 1 have got an excellent library 
« There' is another pleaſure I had never 


BE © thought of—And then no doubt we ſhall 
WB © have children, and they are very pleaſant 
= < company; when they can talk and under- 
= < ſtand what is faid to them ; and now I 
WE © begin to reflet, 1 find there is a vaſt 


many pleafures in the life I have chalked 
| © out, and what a fool ſhould I be to throw 
| © zway my money at the gaming- table, or 
| © my health at any table, or my affeQtions 
* upon harlots, or my time upon hounds 
* and horſes, or employ either money, 
| © health, affe&ions, or time, in any other 
* pleaſures or purſuits, than theſe, which. 


= © 1 now perceive will lead me to ſolid hap- 
s Ds; ' > 5 panels 
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« pincſs in this hfe, and ſecure a good 


« chance for what - may betal me hereat- 
« ter!” 


——— I —_——— 
No. XXXVL 


Pudore et liberalutate liberos 
Retinere ſatins eſſe ct edo, quam metn. . 
(TERENT.) 


| Better far 
To bind your children to you by the ties 
Of Eentieueſ and s wpdgfy than fear. 
| (CoL MAN.) 


(- EMINUSs and Gemellus were twin-ſons 
— of a country gentleman of fortune, 
whom 1 ſhall call Euphorion ; when they 
were of age to begin their grammar learning, 
Euphorion found himſelf exceedingly puz- 
Zled to decide upon the beſt mode of edu- 
cation ; he had read ſeveral treatiſes on the 
fubje&, which inſtead of clearing up his 
difficulties had encreaſed them ; he, had, 
_ conſulted the opinions of his friehds and 

neighbours, and he found theſe ſo equally, 
at "IVIGeO 
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8 divided, and ſo much to be ſaid on both 
= $5des, that he could determine upon neither ; 
4 unfortunately for Euphorion he had no par- 
WT tialities of his own, for the good gentleman 
W had bad-little or no education himſelt : The 
W clergyman of the pariſh preached up the 
W moral advantages of private tuition, the. 
W lawyer, his - near neighbour, dazzled his 
1magination with the conneCtions and know- 
ledge of the world to be gained in a public 
SE ſchool. Euphorion perceiving himielf 1n a 
87 ftreight between two roads, and not know- 
Ws ing whichs to prefer, cut the difficulty by 
& takinz both ; ſo that Geminus was put. 
W under private tuition of the clergyman 


. "__ PO 7 « P 
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no longer; kept. pace with his brother's} $5: 
_— 1} and ragged. 3s a colt, battered. and. 
b, anjileg and dithevelled he hardiy lecmed of 


above mentioned, and Gemellus was taken 
WE up to town by the lawyer to be cntered at. - 
| s Weſtminſter ſchool. - 
= Euphorion having thus put the two ſyſ- 
| | tems fairly to. iſſue waited the event, but. 
wy every tune that Gemellus came homegg. .... 
2 the breaking-up, - the private {yſtem . xe". 
oF 20d the public. ſunk oa the compariſon? | g 
i; the father's mind, for Gemeilus S NcnrAngs. 
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the ſame ſpecies with the ſpruce little maſter At 


in the parlour ; Euphorion was ſhocked to 


find that his manners were-no leſs altered 


than his perſon, for he herded with the ſer- 
vants in the ſtable, was for ever under the 
horſes heels, and. foremoſt in all games and 
ſports with the idle boys ef the pariſh ;/ this 
was a {ore offence in Euphorion's eyes, for he 
abhorred low company, and being the firſt 
gentleman of his family ſeemed determined 
to keep up to the title : Misfortunes multi- 
plied upon poor Gemellus, and every thing 
conſpired to put him 'in comphete- diſgrace, 
for he began to corrupt his brother, and was 
deteted in debauching him to a game at 
cricket, from which Geminus was brought 
home with a bruiſe on the ſhin, that made 
a week's work for the furgeon z and what 
was ſtill worle, there was conviction of the 
| blow being given by a balLfrom Gemellus's 
batt ; this brought on a ſevere interdi&tion 
_ of all further fellowſhip between the bro- 
thefs, and they were 2 meſs _—_ 
for the future. 

A fuſpicion now took place in the "Rf 
ther's mind, that Gemellus had made as lit- 


tle POE: n his LniG as he had in/his 


manners ; 
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W manners; but as this was a diſcovery he 
W could not venture upon in perſon, he ſub- 
W Qituted his - proxy for the undertaking. 
WW Gemellus had ſo many cvaſions and a/ibis in 
WE reſource, that it was long betere the clergy- 
W man could bring the caſe to a hearing, and 
W the report was not very favourable in any 
W ſenſe to the unlucky ſchool-boy, for Ge- 
7 mellus had been ſeized with a violent fit of 
$i, ſneezing in the criſis of examination, to the 
W great annoyance of the wgrthy preceptor, 
Bs whowas forced to break up the conference 
= re infetd and in ſome diſorder, for amongſt 
WT other damages: which had accrued to. his 
WE perſon and apparel, he preſented himſelf to 
We the wondering eyes of Euphorion with a 
W huge black buſh wig ſtuck full of paper 
W darts, and as: thickly ſpiked as the back of 
Wa porcupine. } The -culprit -was inſtantly 
WW fulnmoned-. and made 'no other defence; 
W than that zhey /lipt out of his hand, and he 
We did not go to di it. '* Are theſe your-Welſt- 
W © minſter tricks, firrah ?” cried the angry 
W father, and aiming a blow at his ſcull with 
W Þis crutch, brought the wrong perfon to the 
= ground ;| for the nimble culprit had. ſlipt 
= out of the e and Euphorion, being weak 
$1] | and 
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and gouty, literally followed the blow-and 
was laid ſprawling on the floor : Gemellug 
flew to his aſſiſtance, and jointly with' the 
parſon got him on his legs, but his anger 
was now fo enflamed, that Gemellus was 
ordered out of the room under ſentence of 
immediate diſmiſſion to ſchool ; Euphorion 
declared he was ſo totally ſpoilt, that he 
would not be troubled with him any longer 
in his family, elſe he would inſtantly have 
reverſed his education ; it was now-too late, 
(he obſerved to the parſon, whilſt 'he was 
drawing the paper 'darts from his wig):and 
therefore he ſhould return to the place 
from whenee - he came, and: order waz 
given for paſſing him off oy” the ig next 
morning. x 
A queſtion: was aſked about: hi Scion 
taſk, but Geminus, who' had now entered 
his father's chamber, ina mild andpacifying Wi 
tone affured Euphorion . that his brother WY 
was provided in that 'reſpeCt, for. that he 
| himfelf had done. the taſk for him : This 
was pouring oil upon flame, and: the 1dle 
culprit was once more called to the. bar to Wl 
' receive a moſt ſevere reprimand- for his Wl 
RS: In : Jmpoſing on his brother's good- i 
. FT 7] nature, 1 
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Wature, with many dunces and blockheads 
WM aſt in his teeth, for not being able to do his 
own buſineſs. Gemelhus was nettled with 
theſe reproaches, -but more than all with 
his brother for betraying him, and, drawing 
the taſk out of his pocket, rolled it in his 
hand and threw it towards the author, fay- 
It Þg <« he was a ſhabby fellow; and for his 

WE part he ſcorned to be obliged to any body, 

BF that would do a favour and then boaſt of 
WF it.” —Recolle&ing himſelf in a moment 
Wefterwards, he turned towards his father, 
Bend begged his pardon for all offences 
FF he hoped he was not ſuch a blockhead, 
BB but he could do his" taſk, if he pleaſed, 
and he would inſtantly ſet about it and 
WE ſcnd 1t down, to. convince him, that he 
WE could do his own buſineſs , without any 
Eg body's help.” So ſaying, he went out of 
hc room in great hafte, and in leſs time 


Withan could be expected brought: down a 
_ portion of ſacred exerciſe in hexameter yerle, 
Which the parſon candidly declared was ad- 
Emnirably well performed for his years, adding, 
Tal hat although 1t was not without faults, 


Wgbcrc were ſome paſſages, 'that be ipoke the 
"Ih promng of genius—*I am obliged to you, | 
"- " | Cc Sur,” % ; 
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« Sir,” ſaid Gemellus, © it is more thar 
& I deſerve, and I beg your pardon for the 
« ;mpertinence I have been guilty of.”— Wl 
The tears ſtarted in his eyes as he ſaid this, 
and he departed without any anſwer from 
his father. 

He had no ſooner left the room than he 
perceived Geminus had followed him, and, 
being piqued with his late treatment, turned 
round and with a difdainful look faid— 
© Brother Geminus, you ought to be 
« aſhamed of yourſelf; if you was at Weſt- 
« minſter, there is not a boy in the ſchool 
« would acknowledge you after ſo ſcanda- Wl 
* Jous a behaviour.” —< I care neither for " 
& you nor your ſchool,” anſwered the do- WR 
meſtic youth, © it is you and not-I ſhould | 
«© be aſhamed of ſuch reprobate manners, 
* and I ſhall report you to my father.” — 
« Do 1o,” replied Gemellus, © and take 
« that with you into the bargain.” —This Ft Woo 
was immediately ſeconded with a found 
flap on the face with his open hand, 
which however drew the bloodiin a ſtream 
from his noſtrils, and he ran {creaming 
_to Euphorion, who came out upon the 

_ alarm 
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Warm with all the ſpeed he could muſ- 
Wtcr. Gemellus ſtood | bis ground, and after 
; a ſevere caning was , ordered, to, aſk. Par- 
fl Won of his brother : This he peremptorily 
Erefuſed to do, alledging that he” had been 
F SA uniſhed already, and: to be beaten and beg 
4 ardon too was more than he would ſubmit 
to. No menaces :being able. to bring this 
Wrefraftory ſpirit to ſubmiſſion, he was fent . 
Woff to ſchool pennileſs,, and a letter was 
44 if Titten to the maſter, fetting forth his of- 
Wcnce, and in. ftrong terms: cenfuring 'his 
vant of diſcipline:for not correfing ſo ſtub- 
Worn a temper and ſo 1dle a d1fpofition. 
When he returned to ſchool the maſter | 
Went for him to his houſe, and queſtioned 
# 'm upon the matter of complaint in his 
Wfather's letter, obſerving that the charge 
#; Wins for offences out of ſchool he did. not 
g Ethink it right to call him [publicly to ac- 
Egcount ; but as he believed him to be: a boy 
Wot honour, he expefted to hear the whole 
Hl [truth fairly. related : This drew forth the 
Wpvbole narrative, and. Gemellus - was dil- | 
mifſcd with a gentle admonition, that could 
ardly be conſtrued into a rebuke. F 
2 | -.- 3... When 
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When' the' next holidays were in ' ap- 


proach, Gemellus received the following bs: 


letter from hus brother. | 


« BroTHER GEMELLUS, 
© If you have duly. repented of your be- 
< haviour to/ me, and will ſignify your con- 
« trition,/aſking pardon'as becomes you for 


<« the violence you have committed, I will "= 
© intercede with my father, and hope to ob 
tain ks peg fol your coming home I 
© in the enfuing holidays : If not, you muſt 
-© take the conſequences and ' remain where "7 61 
« you are, for on 'this.condition: only 1 am Wl 


© to confider myſelf, 
« Your affectionate brother 
ef 6:  WIASEs.” 


To "this letter Gemellus returned : an an- 
{wer as follows. 


;..66 Dzar BROTHER, 


« T am ſorry to find you ſtill bear in mind 
« a boyith quarrel ſo long paſt ;'be aſſured [ 
« have entirely forgiven your behaviour to 
08: me, but-I cannot recolle&t any thing in 
&* mine to. you, which I ought to aſk \your 


< pardon for : Whatever conſequences may 
| > I Ham 
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« befal me for not complying with your 


4 66 condition, 1 ſhall remain 
« Your affectionate beth 


o © GEMELLUS.” 


Naturd tu illi anon es, confi ego. 
(TzrxENT.) 


By nature you re his x father; I by counſel. 
(CoLMAv.) 


br letter fixed the fate of Gemellus .. 
Reſentments. are not eaſily diſlodged 


i Y from narrow minds ; Euphorion had not pe- 
 nctration to diſtinguiſh between the cha- 


WE racters of his children ; he ſaw no mean- 
WE nc in the fly infidious manners of his 
WE homebred favourite, nor any ſparks of - ge- 
We ncrous pride in the ſteady inflexibility of _ 
= ocmellus; he little knew the high principle 
We of honour, which even the youngeſt ſpirits 
WE communicate to. each other in the habits 
nd manners of a public ſchool. He bit-. 
Wl tcrly inveighed againſt his neighbour the 
17 lawyer 
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lawyer for perſuading him to ſuch a fatal 
ſyſtem of education, and whenever they 
met in company their converſation was en- 
grofſed wizh continual arguings and re- 
proachings ; for neither party receded from 
his point, and Gemethus's advocate was as 
- little diſpoſed to give him up, as his father 
was to excuſe him. At laſt they came to a 
compromiſe, by which Eupborion agreed to 
_ Charge his eſtate with an annuity "for the 
education and ſupport of Gemellus, which 
. annuity during his nonage was to be re- 
ceived'and adminiſtered by the faid lawyer, 
and Geminus left heir of the whole fortune, 
| this moderate encumbrance excepted. 

The difinteteſted and proſcribed offender 
was now turned over to the care of the law- 
yer, who regularly defrayed his ſchool ex- 
pences, and never failed to viſit him at thoſ: 
periods, when country practitioners uſually 
\ reſort to town. The boy, apprized of his 
ſituation, took no further pains to affuage 
his father's reſentment, but full of reſources 
within himſelf, and - poſſeſſed of an active 
and aſpiring genius, prefſed forward in his 

buſineſs, and ſoon found himſelf at the head 
| | ; of 
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of the ſchool, with the reputation of being 
the beſt ſcholar in 1t. ; 
He had formed a cloſe friendſhip, aAC- 
W cording to the cuſtom of great ſchools, with 
W : boy of his own age, the ſon of a nobleman 
W of high diſtinCtion, in whoſe farily Gemel- 
lus was a great favourite, and where he ne- 
ver failed to paſs lis holidays, when the 
ſchool adjourned. His good friend and 
ovardian the lawyer ſaw the advantages of 
this early connection in their proper light, 
and readily conſented to admit- his ward of 
WT the ſame college in the umverſity, when 
W Gemellus and his friend had compleated their 
{chool education. Here the attachment of 
theſe young men became more and more 
ſolid; as they advanced nearer to manhood, 
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504 Wy and after a courſe of academical ſtudies, 1n 

hoic ; which Gemellus ſtill improved the reputa- 

wit We tion he brought: from Weſtminſter,” it was 
118 


W propoſed that he ſhould accompany his 
We friend upon his travels, and a_ proper go- 
W vernor was engaged for that 'ſervice, This 


ve propoſal rather ſtaggered Gemellus's guar- 

1 bis dian onthe ſcore of expence, and he now 

ow tound it neceſlary for the firſt time to open 
0 


” omg to Euphorion, # With this intent he 
called 


E 
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called upon him one morning, and taking 
him afide, told him, he was come to confer 
with him on the ſubje& of Gemellus— © 
« am ſorry for it,” interpoſed Euphorion. 
« Hold, Sir,” anſwered the lawyer, © inter- 
< rupt me not if you pleaſe ; tho' Gemellus 
« is my ward, he is your ſon; and if you 
\© have the natural feelings of a father, you 
© will be proud to acknowledge your right 
« in him-as ſuch.” As he was ſpeaking 
theſe words, an awkward ſervant burſt into 
the room, and ſtaring with fright and confu- 
ſion, told his maſter there was a great lord in 
a fine equipage had actually driven up to the 
hall door, and was aſking to ſpeak with 
him. - Euphorion's furprize was now little 
leſs than his ſervant's, and not being in the 
habit of receiving viſits from people of dit- 
_ tin&ion, he eagerly demanded oof the law- 
- yer who this viſitor could poffibly be, and 
caſting an eye of embarrafiiment. upon his 
gouty foot—*<* I am not fit to be ſeen,” ſaid 
be, * and cannot tell how to eſcape ; for 
 « heaven's ſake ! go and ſee who this vi- 
« ſitor is, and keep him from the light of 
« me, if it be poſſible.” _ 
 Euphorion had ſcarce done gk ng, 
when 
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when the door 'was thrown' open, and'the- 
noble ſtranger,” who was .no leſs a perſon 
than the father of Gemellus's friend, made 
W his approach, and having introduced him- 
W (cf to Euphorion, and apologized for the 
W :bcuptneſs of his viſit, proceeded to explain 
W tc occaſion of it- in the following words : 

W-—< 1 wait upon you, Sir, with a requeſt, 
Win which I flatter myſelf 1 ſhall be ſe- 
WW <* conded by this worthy gentleman here pre- 
WH (cnt: You have the honour to be father 
j © to one of the moſt amiable and accom- 
We pliſhed young men I ever knew; it may. 
br *.not become me -to ſpeak {0 warmly of 
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h * my own fon as perhaps I might with 
le * truth, but 1 flatter myſelf it will be ſome 
m * recommendation of him to your good 
4 opinion, when I tell you that he 1s the 


i * friend and intimate of your Gemellus : 
= They have now gone through ſchool and 
We college together, and according to my 


id WF notions of the world ſuch early COnneC- 
for EF tions, when they are well choſen, are 
vi- ET aimongft the chief advantages of a public 
of education ;' but as I now purpoſe to fend - 


my fon upon his travels, and in ſuch a 
manner as | flatter myſelf will be for his 
* benefit and Improvement, I hope you will 
= - pardon 


—— —_ — > —_—_—— 


to break out, but was ſaon diſpelled by 


and deſpair; 'No one emotion had-eſcaped 
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<< pardon this intrufion, when-I inform you 
<« that. the obje&t of. it is to ſolicit your 
<« conſent that Gemellus may accompany 
* ham;* 

. Euphorion' s countenance, whilſt this 
ſoreech was addrefled to. him, underwent a 
variety of changes; furprize at hearing ſuch 
an unexpected. charafter of his fon - was 
ſtrongly expreft; a gleam of joy ſeemed 


ſhame and vexation at the refle&tion of 
having abandoned him ; he attempted to 
ſpeak, but confuſion choaked him ; he caſt 
a look of embarrafliment upon the lawyer, 
but the joy and triumph, -which his features 
exhibited, appeared to him hke infylt, and 
he turned his eyes on the, ground in ſilence 


the obſervation - of Gemellus's patron, who, 
turning to thelawyer, ſaid he believed he necd 
not affect to be ignorant of Gemelus's fitua- 
tion, and then addrefiinghimſelf again to Eu- 
phorion-—*Icanxeadily underſtand,” faid ke, 
Lo + that ſucha-propoſalas I hayenowopenec to 
* you, however adyantageous It might px0- 
© miſe to be to, your-ſon; would not corre- 
<< ſpond with your ideas; in point of expence, 
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« mited proviſion, which you have thought - 


u 
Ir « fit to appoint for him : This 15 a matter, 
y « of which I have no pretenſions- to ſpeak ; 


« you have diſpoſed of your fortune between 
« your ſons in the proportions you thought 
« fit, and it muſt be owned a youth, who 
« has had a domeſtic education, ſtands the 
* moſt in need of a father's help, from the 
« little chance there 1s of his being able to 


Dy « take care of himſelf: Gemellus has talents 
of * that mult ſecure tis fortune, and if my 
Os * ſeryices can affift him, they ſhall never be 


« wanting ; in the mean time it is very little 

* for me to- ſay that my purſe will furniſh | 
* their joint occaſions, whilſt they are on 
« their travels, and Gemellus's little fund, 
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* which 1s in honeſt and inendly hands, will 
Yd * accumulate in the interun,” 4 
ho, The length of this ſpeech would have 
ud p1ven Euphorion time to recolle& himſelf, - 
1n. WE the matter of it had not preſented ſome 
2. WE pleaſant truths to his refle&tion, which 
he; ncapacitated him from making a deliberate. . 
1to eply ; he made a ſhift however to hammer - 
\ro- Mt {ome broken ſentences, and with as 
rre- 00d a grace as he could, attempted to 


alliate his was of Gemellus by EA 
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his infirm fate of health, and retirement 
from the world-—he had put him into the 
hands of his friend, who was preſent, and as 
"he beſt knew what anſwer to give to the pro- 
poſal in queſtion, he referred his lordſhip to 
| him and would abide by his decifion—he 
was glad to hear ſo favourable an account 
of him—it was far beyond his expecta- 
tions; he hoped his lordſhip's partiality 
would not be deceived in him, and the was 
| thankful for the kind expreſſions he had 
thrown out of his future good offices and 
proteftion.—The noble viſitor now deſired 
leave to introduce his ſon, who was waiting” 
in the coach, and hoped Gemellus might be 
allowed to pay his duty at the fame time. 
This was a ſurprize upon Euphorion, which 
he could not parry, and the young friends 
were immediately uſhered in by the exult- 

ng lawyer. Gemellus commanded himſelf 
with great addreſs; but the father's look, 
when he firſt diſcovered an elegant and man- 
ly youth in the bloom of health and_comeli- 


nels, with an open cquntenance, where ge- 


nius, courage, and philanthropy were cha- 
racteriſed, 1s not to be deſcribed : It was a 
mixt expreſſion of ſhame, conviction, and 

F repentance 3 
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repentance ; nature had her ſhare in it ; pa- 
rental love ſeemed to catch a glance, as 
it were, by ſtealth; he was ſilent, and his 
lips quivered with the ſuppreſt emotions 
of his heart. Gemellus approached and 
S made an humble obeifance ; Euphorion 
{ſtretched forth his hand; he ſeized it be- 
tween his; and reverently preſſed it to his 
lips. Their meeting was not interrupted 
by a word, and the filence was only broken 
by my lord, who told Gemellus in a low 
W voice, that his father: had conſented to his 
W requeſt, and he had no longer cauſe to 
W apprehend a ſeparation from his friend: The 
WW honeſt lawyer now could no longer repreſs 
W bis ecſtacy, but running to Gemellus, who 
W met his embrace with open arms, ſhowered a 
W 00d of tears-upon his neck, and received the - 
W :cibute of gratitude and affection in returi 
Won his own, 

= hen their ſpirits were a little + 
Wocmellus requeſted to ſec his brother; a. 
WW ummons was accordingly ucd, and Ge- 
Wins made his entrance. The contraſt 


Na” Which this meeting exhibited, ſpoke in 
5 © WE ronger terms than language can ſupply; the 
ind :ccided preference of a public and liberal 
Te 3 | 
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ſyſtem of education, to the narrow maxims 
of private and domeſtic tuition. On-Ge- 
mellus's part all was candour, openneſs and 
cordiality ; he hoped all childiſh differences 
were forgiven ; for his ſhare, if he called 
them to remembrance, 'it was only to re- 
gret, that he. had been ſo long ſeparated 
from a brother, who was naturally ſo dear 
to him; for the remainder of their lives he 
perſuaded himſelf they ſhould be twins in 
- affe&tion, as well as in birth. On the fide of 
_ Geminus there was ſome a&ting, and: ſome 
_ nature; but both were ſpecimens of the worſt 
ſort ; hypocriſy played his part but awk- 
wardly, and nature gave a ſorry Ro of 
her performances, ' w 
A few words will ſuffice to wind up their i 
hiſtories, ſo far at leaſt as they need be ex- 
plained :. Euphorion died ſoon after this in- 
terview ; Geminus inherited his fortune, and 
upon his very firſt coming to London was 
_ cajoled into a diſgraceful marriage with a 
caſt-off miſtreſs, whom he became acquaint- 
ed with ; duped by a profligate and. plun- 
dered by ſharpers, he made a miſerabl: 
waſte both of money and reputation, and in 
the © event became E! penhoney of his brother. 


_ Gemellus 
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Gemellus with great natural talents, 1m- 
proved by education and experience, with 
an excellent nature and a laudable ambi- 
tion, ſeconded by a. very powerful connec- 
$ tion, ſoon roſe to a diſtinguiſhed ſituation 
in the ſtate, where he yet continues to a&t 
a conſpicuous part, to the honour of his 
country, and with no lets reputation to 
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of : Tantum religio potuit ſuadere malorum.. 
= (LvcregrtiIvs.) 
II ; 
x- Such crvettie religion could ella 

Q- ( CREECH. J-. 

1d | 
AS YT fehcncars to have read an account 
E] in a foreign Gazette of a dreadful ſire, 
\t- which broke out ſo: ſuddenly in a houſe, 


where a great many people were aſſembled, 
that five hundred perſons periſhed miſerably 

in the flames : The compiler of this account 
lubjoins at the foot of the above melancholy 
E 3 BE, article, 
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_ article, that. it is with-ſatisfaftion he can 
affure his readers, all the above Perſons Were 
Jews. 6 

Theſe poor people ſeem the butt, at which 
all ſes and perſuaſions level their contempt: 
They are {ojourners and ahens in every king- 
dom on earth, and yet few have the hoſpita- 
lity to ge them a welcome. I do not know 
any good reaſon why theſe unhappy wan- Wl 
derers are fo treated, for they do not intrude 
upon the labourer or manufacturer ; they 
do not burthen the ſtate with their poor, 
* and here at leaſt they neither till the earth, 
nor work at any craft, but content them- 
{elves -in general to hawk about a'few refuſe 
manufa&ures, and buy up a few cait-off 
clothes, which no man methinks would envy 
them the monopoly of. 

| It is to the honour of our nation, that 
we tolerate them in the exerciſe of their 
religion, for which the inquiſition would tie 
them to a ſtake and commit them to the 
flames. In ſome parts of the, world the 
burning, of a Jew makes a teſtival for all 
good Chriſtians ; it brings rain and plenty 
' In ſeaſons of drought and famine ; it makes 
| atonement for the fins of the people, and 
mitigates 
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mitigates the wrath of an avenging Provie 
dence. Wherever they are oþliged to con- 
ceal their religion, they generally overact 


| their hypocrily , and crowd: their houſes with 


ſaints and virgins, whilſt crucifixes, charms 
and relicks are hung in numbers round their 
necks. The ſon of Jewiſh parents is brought 
up in the moſt rigid exerciſes of mortifica- 
tion and. penance, and when the deſtined 
moment 1s in near approach, when the pa- 
rent muſt impart the dreadful ſecret of his 
faith, every contrivance 1s put in practice to 


W diſguſt and weary him with the laborious 


fun&tions of their oſtenſible religion : When 
this preparatory rigour 15 perceived to take 
effe@t, and the age of the ſon 1s ripe for the 
occaſion, the father takes him into the in- 
moſt chamber of his houſe, faſtens all the 
doors, ſurveys every avenue with the moſt 
myſterious attention, and drawing his ſword 


'with great ſolemnity, throws himſelf on his 


knees at his feet, and laying open his breaſt, 
invites him to thruſt the point to his heart 
—PFor know, my fo, he cries, [ am'a Few, as all 
my fathers were : Kill me therefore on the ſpot, 
or conform to the religion of your anceſtors, for 


= Jou « are damned as a catholic, if, knowing what 


SU. ; you 
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_ People are ſuffering in ſome countries, where: i 


to lay before them a letter, which 1 have 
lately recerved from one of that perſuaſion, Wi 


people, which, although they are but trifles 
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you know, you neglef to betray me ! This, as 
I have reaſon to believe, 1s no feignedvanec- 
dote, but a true account of thoſe ſecret 
meaſures, which many Jewiſh families to 
this hour-purſue for continuing the practice 
of their religion and ſecuring themſelves 
trom. diſcovery, where the conlequences 
would be ſo fatal. | 

Having thus, by way of prelude, briefly Wi 
informed my readers what theſe miſerable 
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they are ſecretly ſettled, I ſhall now proceed 


complaining of certain indignities and vexa- 
tions from the humours of our. common 


compared . to what I have been deſcribing, | 
are nevertheleſs unbecoming the character 
of ſo illuminated and benevolent a nation 
as We have the honour to belong to. 


$18, . 


-I ama man, who ſuck. lakh to my bu- 
fneſs and am marred to a ſober induſtrious 
woman, whom 1 ſhould be glad now and then 
to treat &vth; a play, which is the only public 
amuſement 


. 
% 
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W amuſement ſhe has ever expreſſed a wiſh 
to be indulged in ; but I am really under 
ſuch difficulties, that I dare not carry her 
thither, and at the ſame time do not like to 
diſcover my reaſons for it, as I ſhould be 
furry to give her a diſlike t to the country ſhe 
"yt 

You muſt know, Sir, I am a Jew, and. 
probably have that national caſt of counte-_ 
nance, which a people ſo ſeparate and un- 
| mixt may well be ſuppoſed to have : .T he 
conſequence of this is, that I no ſooner 
enter a playhouſe, than 1 find all eyes turn». 
ed upon me ; if-this were the worſt, I would 
{trive to put as good. a face upon it as I 
could ; but this is fure to be followed up 
with a thouſand ſcurrilities, which I ſhould 
bluſh to repeat, and which I cannot think 
of ſubjefting my wife to hear. © | 

- As I ſhould really take great PACHICN n 
= 2 good play, if I might be permitted'to fit 
Wy 2t out in peace, I have tried every part. of 
WS the houſe, but the front boxes, where I ob- 
ſerve ſuch a line of bullies in the back, that 
evenif I were a Chriſtian Iwould not venture 
Wy amongſt them ; but I- no ſooner put my 
2 head into an obſcure corner of the gallery, 
_ & 5 7757.4 => os 
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than ſome fellow or other roars out to his 
comrades—Smoke the Few !— Smoke the cun- 
ning little Iſaac !—Throw him over, Tays an- 
other, hand over the ſmoutch !—Onut with Shy- 
lock, cries a third, out with the pound of man's 
Pefl—Buckles and buttons ! Speftacles ! bawls 
out a fourth—and ſo on through the whole 
gallery, till Iam forced to retire out of the 
theatre, amongſt hootings and hiffings, with 
a ſhower of rotten apples and chewed 
oranges vollied at my head, when all the 
offence I have given is an humble offer to 
be a peaceable ſpeQator, jointly with them, 
of the fame common amuſement. 
1 hope I ſhall not imcur your diſpleaſure 
if I venture to fay this is not very manly 
| treatment 1n' a great and generous people, 
. which I always took the Engliſh to be; 1 
; have lodged my property, which is not in- 
_ conſiderable, in this country, and having no 
_ abiding-place on this earth, which I could 
call my own, T have "made England :my 
choice, thinking it the ſafeſt aſylum that a 
' wanderer and an alien could fly to; Thope 
I have not been miſtaken in my opinion of 
it : Tt has frequently fallen in 'my way to 
| ſhew ſome kindnefles to your countrymen 
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in foreign parts, and ſome are yet living, 
who, if they would ſpeak the truth, muſt 
confeſs that their beſt friend in lifeis a Jew : 
But of theſe things I ſcorn to boaſt ; how- 
ever, Sir, I muſt own it gave me ſome pain 
the other night to find myſelf very roughly 
handled by a ſeafaring fellow, whom I re- 
membered well enough in a moſt piteous 
condition at Algiers, where I had the good 
will to relieve him and ſet him at liberty 
with my own money : I hope he did not 
recolle& me; I ſay I hope not for the honour 
'of human nature, but 'I am much afraid he 
did : This I am ſure would be called 1 ingra- 
titude even in a heathen. 
I obſerve with much concern 'that your 
great writers of plays take delight in hang- 
ing us out to public ridicule and contempt 
on all occaſions : If ever they are in ſearch 
of a rogue, an uſurer, or a buffoon, they are. 
ſure to make a Jew ſerve the turn : I yerily 
believe the odious charafter of Shylock has 
brought little leſs perſecution upon us poor 
ſcattered ſons of Abraham, than the Inqui- 
_ fition itſelf, As I am intereſted to know if 
this blood-thirſty villain really exiſted in na- 
ture, and have no means to ſatisfy my cu- 
dds 4 rioſity 
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riofity but your fayour, I take the liberty 
humbly to requeſt that you will tell me 
how the caſe truly ſtands, and whether we 
muſt of neceſſity own this Shylock ; alſo I 
ſhould be glad to know of which tribe this 
fellow was, for if ſuch a monſter did exiſt, 1 
| have ſtrong ſuſpicion he will turn out a Sa- 
maritan. As I cannot doubt but a gentle- 
man of your great learning knows all theſe 
things corre&ly, I- ſhall wait your anſwer 
with the moſt anxious impatience; and 
pray be-particular as to the tribe of Judah, 
for if nothing leſs than half my fortune 
could ouſt him there, I would pay it down 
to be rid of ſuch a raſcal. 

Your compliance with the above will be 


the greateſt Pongaton you can confer upon, 


\Sir, 
Your Re devoted 
| humble ſervant, 
| AILAL AK ABRAHAMS. 


: P. s. | hs I thall not give offence by ad- 
ding a poſtſcript, to ſay, that if you could 
_ Perfuade one of the gentlemen or ladies, 
who-write plays (with all of whom 1 con- 
clude you have great intereſt) to give us 
FEY Poor 
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poor Jews a kind lift in a * new comedy, 

I am bold to promiſe we ſhould not 

prove ungrateful on a, third night. _ 

A. A. 

If I had really that intereſt with my 1n- 
genious contemporaries, which . Mr. Abra- 
hams gives me credit for, I would not hefi- 
tate to exert it in his ſervice ; but as I am 
afraid this is not the caſe, I bave taken the 
only method in my power of being ufeful to 
him, and have publiſhed his letter. Ih 

As for Shylock, who 1s ſo obnoxious to 
my correſpondent, I wiſh I could prove him 
the ſon of a Samaritan as clearly as Simon 
Magus; but I flatter myſelf the next beft 
W thing for his purpoſe is to prove him the ſon 
Ws of a poet, and. that I will endeavour to do in 
$ my yery next paper, with this further fatis- 
faction to Mr. Abrahams, that I do not 
deſpair of taking him dowa a ſtep in his pe- 
digree, which for a poetical one is, as it now 
ftands, of the very firſt family in the king- 
dom, pe Rs EOS, 
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* The comedy has been written and a&ted: Mr. 
Abrabams has had his wiſh : In the matter of the pro- 
miſe he ſeems to have reckon'd without his hoſt, 


As 
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As for the vulgar fun of /moaking a Few, 
which ſo prevails amongſt us, I am per- 
ſuaded that my countrymen are much too 
generous and good-natured to ſport with 


the feelings of a fellow-creature, if they 


were once fairly convinced that a Jew is 
their fellow-creature, and really has fellow- 
feelings with their own : Satisfy them in 
this point, and their humanity will do the 
reſt: I- will therefore hope that nothing 


more 1s wanting in behalf of my. correſpon- 
_ dent, {who ſeems a very worthy man) than 


to put the following ſhort queſtions to his 
perſecutors—Hath not a Few eyes ? hath nit 


.@ Few hands, organs, dimenſions, ſenſes, affec- 
tions, paſſions ® Fed with the ſame food, hurt 
 Twith the ſame weapons, fubjeft to the ſame diſ- 


eaſes, healed by the ſame means, warmed and 
cooled by the ſame fummer and winter, as a 


Chriſtian is ? If you prick them, do they mt 


bleed ? If you tickle them, do they not laugh ? 
1f you poifon them, do they not die 9—The 
man, who can give a ſerious anſwer to theſe 
queſtions, and yet perſiſt in perſecuting an 
-unoffending being, becauſe he 1s a Jew, 
'whatever country he may claim, or what- 


_ ever religion he may profeſs, has the foul df 
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Wan inquiſitor, and is fit for nothing elſe but 
Wo feed the fires 'of an Auto da Fe. 
= When 1 turn my thoughts to the paſt 
W 17d preſent ſituation 'of this peculiar people, 
= 1 do not ſee how any Chriftian nation ac- 
cording to the ſpirit of their religion Can re- 
W fuſe admiſſion to the Jews, who, in com- 
W pletion of thoſe very prophecies, on which 
= Chriſtianity reſts, are to be ſcattered and 
W diſſeminated amongſt all-people and nations 
over the face 'of the earth. It ſeems'there- 
fore a thing as inconſiſtent with the ſpiexit of 
thoſe -prophecies for any one nation 'to -at* 
tempt to-expel them, as it would be to in- 
-corporate them. 

The 'fin and obduracy of thier forefathers 
are amongſt 'the undoubted records of our 
goſpel, but I doubt. if this can be a ſuffi- 
cient reaſon, why we ſhould hold them in 
fuch genera] odium through ſo many ages, 
ſeeing how naturally 'the ſon follows the 
faith of the father, and how much too ge- 
neral -a thing it is amongſt | mankind to 
profeſs any particular form of religion, that 
devolves upon them by inheritance, rather 
Wy than by free deftion and conviction-of rea- 
bd Tor founded upon-examination. Bdnd 


and ſettled in a kingdom, where the Inqui- 
ſition 1s in force; can he reconcile his na- 
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Let me put the caſe of a man born a Jey 


tural feelings to a converſion in favour of 


that church, which denounces everlaſting 


damnation againſt him, if he'does not be- 


tray the ſecrets of his parents, and impeach 
them to the- Inquiſition. for the concealed 


religion, which he knows they practiſe, 
though they do not profeſs? 

It we as Chniſtians owe ſome reſpe& to 
the Jews as the people choſen by God to be 


| the keepers of thoſe prophetic records, which 


announce the coming of the Meſhas, we owe 
it alſo-to the truth of hiſtory to confeſs, that 
the hope indulged by them that his coming 
would * bring temporal as well as ſpiritual 
ſalvation, was general to all thk2 nation. 
Their antient ſages had united the military 
with the prophetic chara&ter ; ſome had 


headed their armies; all had gone forth 


with them, and even their women had con- 


tributed to the downfal of their enemies and 


opprefſors : They had been delivered from 
their Egyptian and Babyloniſh - thraldom 
by the arm of God; the yoke of Rome laid 
no leſs heavy 0 on their necks. ; and they re 


"yo 
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- Woarded their former deliverances as types and 
- WWE forcrunners of the greater deliverance to 
Ny come, when the Son of God ſhould deſcend 
W upon carth in the plenitude of his power to 
rid them from their enemies and oppreſ- 


e- : ſors. 
<> In place of this glittering but debufive 
ed FR viſion they beheld a meek and bumble man, 


WT: teacher of peaceful doftrines, who went 
about preaching forgiveneſs of injuries and 
ſubmiſſion to authorities, They aſked him 


2 Fe (and the queſtion was a proving one) whe- 
<& WE ther he would have them render tribute | 
vo unto Czlar: He told them 1n reply they 
a WF (bould render unto Czfar the things that 


WT wcre Czlar's, tribute to whom tribute was 
WW duc: Mortifying reply! extinguiſhing at 
WF once their hopes and their ambition. Still 
Wt here was ſomething about him that 
converted many and ſtaggered all; never 
Wan ſpoke as he ſpoke, never man did what 
_ he did ; he had evident power of working 
WW uicacles; the hand of God was with him 
Wand the operations of nature were under his 
Wcontroul : His power was great, but was 
WEnot great to their purpoſes, and therefore 
hey denied that it was derived from God ; 


they 
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go THE OBSERVER No.38, 
they charged him with being a magician, 
and caſting out devils by the aid of the 


. prince of the devils. A likely intercourſe 


between the repreſentatives of light and of 
darkneſs ; a notable collufon between hea- 
ven and hell ; if Beelzebub was to be charged 
with conſpiring to caſt out Beelzebub, it 
was at leaſt incumbent on the abettors of 
the charge to prove that any being, endowed 
with ſuch power, could be fo devoid of in- 
telligence. 

Convition RI Minis only Pnlival 
them more furious and inveterate ; deſpair- 


_ ing at length of employing his power againſt 


Rome, they reſolved upon turning the 


power of Rome againſt him : They im- 


peached him before Pilate the Roman pro- 


curator : Pilate unwillingly at their urgent 


requiſition ſentenced him to ignominious 


_ execution ; diſavowing in the ſtrongeſt 


terms his ſhare in the aft, and by the figu- 
rative exculpation of waſhing his hands in 


public view, purifying, (as far as ſuch a cere« 


mony could purity) his tribunal from the 
guilt of ſpilling innocent. blood, 
' Can 1t be a wonder with us at this hour 


| that the Je ews ſhould perſiſt 1 in avowtng ther 


unbelict 


/ 
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Wunbelicf in the Meſſias ? If they admit the 
Wcvidences of the Chriſtian religion, do they 
Wnot become their own accuſers ? And this, 
W:though it be no reaſon why a man ſhould 
WE ſhut his eyes againft the truth, will yet be a 
W motive, allowing for the imperfeftion of 
WW human nature, why he ſhould not ſeek for 
= :t. 


No. XXXIX. 


5 I SLIGHTLY hinted in my former paper 
= that the Jew of Venice would not turn 
Y out to be the proper offspring of Shakeſ- 
Wl pear, and as the reſearches 'of his commen- 
We tators have ſettled this point fo clearly 
W=2unſt the legitumacy of Shylock, I may 
vc it with the reader's judgment to de- 
wy cide, whether he formed his drama imme-. 
Wy cutely from the Pecoroxe of Fiorentina, bore 

rowing the incident of the caſkets from 
WT Boccace; or at ſecond hand, as ſome ſup- 
Wp2{c, trom an old ballad formed upon that 
tory. 
_— But I bad a further object i in the hint I 
—_ : 9: | _ then 


” 
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then dropt, ſuggeſted to me by the peruſal 
of a very curious old novel written by Tho- 
mas Najhe, and publiſhed in 1 594, intitled 
The Unfortunate Traveller, or the Life of 
Jacke Wilton. The hero 1s deſcribed to be 
one of the court-pages belonging to Henry 
the Eighth, and 15 made to play a number 
of roguiſh pranks in the camp of that mo- 
narch before Tournay. He travels to Mun- 
ſter in Germany, where he falls in with John 
of Leyden the famous fanatic, and is pre- 
ſent at his defeat by the Imperialiſts ; here 
he meets Lord Henry Howard, Earl of 
Surry, and accompanies him to Venice, paſ\- 
. fing through Wittenberg, where he has an 
interview with Luther and. Carloſtadius; 
from thence he repairs to Rome, where he 
relates a ſeries - of ſtrange adventures, by 
| which he is thrown into the hands of a Jew 
named Zadock, phyſician to Pope Clement 
VIII. and having forfeited his life to him 
by the law, the Jew gets the perſon of Jack 
- Wilton in limbo with an intent to anatomize 
him, and whilſt he is dieting and bleeding 
bim for that -purpoſe, the Marchioneſs of 
Mantua, the Pope's miſtreſs, ſpies him out 
| from her balcony, and being ſmitten with 
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WE his appearance, contrives to get him out of 
W 7.adock's hands, by perſuading his. holineſs 
W to baniſh all the Jews from Rome and con- 
W 65ſcate their effects, upon a charge ſhe op 
W up againſt them. 

S With this intelligence Zadock i is accoſted 
W by a brother Jew called Zachary, © who 
W < comes running to him in ſackcloth and 
WT « aſhes, preſently after his goods were con- 
WT « fiſcated, and tells him how he 1s ſerved 
= © and what decree is commg out againſt 
= < them all.” 
| L have made an extract of this interview 
= between Zadock and Zachary, which the 
W reader will obſerve by the date was publiſh- 
W cd before Shakeſpear wrote his Merchant 
| © of Venice, and as the critics ſeem agreed 
W that he was converſant in other works of 
W Naſhe, it is highly probable that this hiſ- 
W tory of Facke Wilton had alſo been in his 
W hands : I do not mean to infer that Shake- 
W {pear took his charatter of Shylock from 
WE this of N aſhe's Zadock, for there 1s nothing 
W that can warrant ſuch an inference ; but I 
W ſhall ſubmit the following dialogue as an 
: extraordinary {pecimen of ſtrong empaſſion- 
ed writing, which though it will not ſtand 

by 
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the author thus proceeds to the introduc- 


_ © toad-fiſh, which taken out of the water 


« ings; his eyes glared and burned like 
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by Shakeſpear's ſcene between Shylock and 
Tubal in dramatic terſeneſs, has neverthele{; 
a force of expreſſion, that will bear a compa: 
riſon with that or any other paſſage in our 
old dramatic writers. 

Zachary having made his report as nk 


tion of his chief ſpeaker—* Deſcriptions 
« ſtand by! here is to be exprefled the fury 
© of Lucifer, when he was turned over 
* heaven's bar for a wrangler : There 1s a 


« {wells more than one would think his {kin 
* could hold, and burſts in his face that 
«© touches him ; ſo fvelled Zadock, and was 
* ready to burſt out of his ſkin, and ſhoot hi; 
&* bowels like chain ſhot full in Zachary's 
« face, for bringing him ſuch baleful tid- 


* brimſtone and aqua vite ſet on fire in an 
« egg-ſhell ; his very noſe lightened glow- 
* worms ; his teeth cracked and grated to- 
* gether like the joints of a high building 
« rocking hke a cradle, when as a tempe!| 
* takes her full butt againſt her broadſide: 
6 He {wore and curſt, and ſaid— 

©. 4 Fhels 
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= < Theſe be they that worſhip that cruci- 
WS fied God of Nazareth ; here is the fruits 
WS of their new-found goſpel ; ſulphur and 
WF cunpowder carry them all quick to Ge- 
WF hennah ! I would ſpend my ſoul willingly 
WF to have this tripleheaded Pope, with all his 
WE {©n-abſolved whores, and oil-greaſed prieſts, 

WS bornlike a black ſaint on the devil's backes 
WF in proceſſion to the pit of perdition. 
We Would I might ſink preſently into the 
W* carth, ſo I might blow up this Rome, 
We this whore of Babylon into the air 
WF with my breath ! If I muſt be baniſhed, 
WF if theſe heathen dogs will needs rob me 
WF of my goods, I will poiſon their ſprings 
WF and conduit-heads, whence they receive. 
WF their water all about the city. I will 
We 'tice all the young children into my houſe, 
WF that I can get, and cutting their throats, 
WF barrel them up in powdering beef tubs, 
= and ſo ſend them to viftual the Pope's 
= gallies. Ere the officers come to extend, 

oF will beftow an hundred pounds on a, 
WF dole of bread, which 1 will cauſe to be 
kneaded with ſcorpion's oil, that may kill | 
more than the plague. I will hire them 
that make their wafers, or ſacramentary . 
« Gods, 
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'& fo in the zeal 'of their ſuperſtitious reli. 


© carrion. If there be ever a blaſphemouz 


« travel before their time, I will give him 


© to ſower all the wines in Rome, and tur: 


*teſs Juliana, the Marquis of Mantua's 


_ « patriarchs were I, if cruſht to death with 


« Gods, to mix them after the ſame ſort, 
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« gion ſhall they languiſh and drop like M 


* conjurer, that can call the winds from 
&« their brazen caves, and make the cloud; 
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&« the other hundred pounds to diſturb the 
«* heavens a whole week together with thun- 
« der and lightning, it it be for nothing but 
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« them to vinegar : As long as they hay 
« either oil or wine, this plague feeds but 
* pinchingly upon them,” 

* Zadock, Zadock,' ſaid Adchby watt 
« him off, © thou threateneſt the air, whilſt 
« we periſh here on earth : It is the coun- 
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« wife, and no other, that hath complottel 
«© our confuſion ; aſk not how, but inſiſt on 
« my words, and affiſt in revenge.” | --.- 

« Ashow, as how?” ſaid Zadock, ſhrugging 
« and ſhrubbing ; © More happy than thc 
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« the greateſt torments Rome's tyrants have i 


< tried, there might be : quintefſenced out of 
. 66 me 
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me one:quatt of precious poiſon: TI have 
a leg with aniffue, ſhall I cut it off, and 
from this fount of * corruption extract a 
yenom worle than any ſerpent's ? If thou 
wilt, I will go to houſe that is infected, 

where catching: the' plague, and having got 
a running {6re upon me, I will come and 
deliver her-a ſupplication, and breathe 
upon her, when Tam + xy with more 
putrefaCtion.” 

Zadock in eonduGont To ys HY up and exe- : 
ted, and the deſcription of his tortures is 
rmrible in the extreme ; every circumſtance 
ttending them 1s minutely delineated in 
Wolours full as ſtrong as the above. 

1 perſuade myſelf the” reader will not be 
{pleaſed, if '] lay. before him one extract 
hore, | in' which he ridicules the affe&ted 
reſs and manners of the travelled gentle- 
W-1 of his day-: If we contemplate it as a 
Wiinting of two hundred years ftanding, 
WT think it muſt allovied to be a very eu: 
Wous ſketch. OY 

Wy < What is Hiete' in Frarice to be. Jeathed 
more-than in England, but falſchood m 
friendſhip, perfect ſlovenry, and to love no 
man but for my pleaſure? T have known 
Vol. I, F . * ſome 
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« ſome that, have continued there by the 
* ſpace of half a dozen years, and when 
<* they come home, they have hid a little 
<« weerlſh lean face under a broad French 
| © hat, kept a terrible coil with the duſt in 
< the ſtreet in their long cloaks of grey pa- 


5 per, and ſpoken Engliſh ſtrangely, Nought Wl 
_ © elſe have they profited by their travel, but 
« to diſtinguiſh the true Bourdeaux grape, Wi 
© and know a cup of neat Gaſcoigne wine Wi 
* from wine of Orleans ; yea and peradven-Wi 
'* ture this alſo, to efteem of the p—x as a 
* pimple, to wear a velvet patch 'on thei 
| * face, and walk melancholy with their arms 
* folded.” 
_ 4 From Spain what brigotly our trayel-W 
« ler? A ſcull-crowned hat of the faſhion| X 
« of an old deep porringer ; a diminutive al-Wi 
« derman's ruff with ſhort ſtrings, like th WM 
« droppings of a man's noſe ; a cloſe-bellicdMi 
« doublet coming down with apeake behind 
« as far as the crupper, and cut off befor 
" « by the breaſt-bone like a partlet or necker- 
© cher; a wide pair of gafcoynes, whicin 
- « ungathered would make a couple of wi 
« men's riding-kirtles ; huge hangers, tha 


. © have half a cow-hide in them; a 
«c 
pie! 
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WT < pier that 15 lineally deſcended from half a 
W < dozen dukes at the leaſt : Let his cloak be 
WT < as long or as ſhort as you will; if long, it is 
« faced with Turkey grogeran ravelled ; if 
« ſhort, it hath a cape like a calf's tongue, 
We < and is not fo deep in his whole length, 
W © nor ſo much cloth in it 'I will juſtify as 
W< only the ſtanding cape of a Dutchman's 
W< cloak. 1 have not yet touched all, forhe 
WT < hath in either ſhoe as much taffaty for his 
W< tyings, as would ſerve for an ancient ; 
W< which ſerveth him (if you would have the 
W< myſtery of it) of the own accord for a 
WW ſhoe-rag. If you talk with him, he makes 
WW 2 diſhcloth of his own country in compa- - 
WF" riſon of Spajn ; but if you urge him par- 


0 WF ticularly wherein it exceeds, ' he can give 
al-* no inſtance, but in Spain'they have better 
the * bread than any we have ; when (poor hun- 
cl '* ery ſlaves !) they may crumble'it into wa- 
00 ter well enough and make miſons with it, 


WF for they have not a good morſel of meat; 
yg <xcept it be falt pilchers, to eat with it, 
Wy all the year long; and, which is more, 
FF they are poor beggars, and hi 1 n foul ſrraw | 
= cvery night, 

= ety, the paradiſe of the earth, and the 
F2. epicure's. 
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< epicure's heaven, how doth it form Our 
ec young, maſter ? It makes him to. kiſs liz 
* hand like an ape, cringe his neck like x 
« ſtarveling, and play at Hey-paſs-repaſs- 
« come-aloft, when he ſalutes a man : From 
«thence he brings the art of atheiſm, the 
« art of epicurizing, the art of whoring, the 
« art of poifoning, the art of ſodomitry: 
*« The only probable good thing they have 
* to keep us from utterly condemning it, is 
<« that it maketh a man an excellent courtier, 
* a curious carpet-knight ; which is by in- 
<« terpretation a fine cloſe lecher, a glorious 
* hypocrite: It 158 now a WER note amonegſ 
< the better ſort of men, when they. would 
« ſet a ſingular mark or brand on a notorious 
<« vullain, to ſay he hath been 1n Italy.” 

_ TL hope l need not obſerve that theſe de- 
{criptions;are not here quoted for the truth 
they contain, but for the' curioſity of them, 
Thomas. Naſhe was the bittereſt fatiriſt ane 
_ controverſialiſt; of the age he lived in. 
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No. XL. 


"Ampayporus Giv, ndv. | 
APOLLODORUS ADELPHIS, 


« A life from cares and buſineſs free, 
« Is of all lives the life ao me.” 


y Ne» DROW SY came int i of 

= a good eſtate at a time of life, when 

WT the humours and habits contrafted by edu- 

WT cation, or more properly by the want of it, 

Wh become too: much a part of the conſtitution 

WT to be conquered but by ſome extraordinary 
= cffort or event. Ned's father had: too ten- 
= der a concern for his health and morals to 
Wy admit him of a public:ſchool, and the ſame 

Wy objcctions - held againſt an univerſity ;; Not 

Wy that Ned. was without his pretenſions to 
Wy (cholacſhip, for it is well: known that he has. 
on been ſometimes. found aſleep uport his couch 
ith a. book open in his hand; which wars 
Wrants a preſumption that he could: read, * 
Wthough I have not met any body yet, who: 
Was detefted him in the act itſelf The 1i- 
J terature of the nurſery he held 1h. general 
bx p ; F 3 contempt, 
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contempt, and had no more paſſion for the 
feats of Jack the Giant-killer, when he was 
a Child, than he had for the labours of 
Hercules in his more adult years : I can 
witneſs. to the deteſtation, in which he held 
the popular allegory of the Pilgrim's Pro- 
greſs, and when he had been told of the 
many editions: that book has run through, 
he has never failed to reply, that there is no 
accounting for the bad taſte of the vulgar : 
At the ſame time, I ſpeak it to his honor, 


1 have frequently known him expreſs a ten- 


der fellow-feeling for the Sleeping | Beauty in 
the Wood, and betray more partiality, than 
he was apt to be guilty of, to the edifying 
ſtory of the Seven Dreamers, whom I verily 
believe he held in more reſpe& than the 
Seven Wonders of the World. _. 
Rural ſports were too boiſterous for 
| Ned's ſpirits; neither hares nor partridges 
could lay their deaths at his door, fo that 
all his country neighbours gave him their 
| good word, and poached his manors without 
mercy : There was-a canal in front of his 
houſe, where he would ſometimes take up 
with the placid amuſement of angling from 
an alcove by the ſide of it, with a ſervant 1n 
attendance 
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W atteridance for the purpoſe of baiting his 
hook, or calling upon him to pull, if by chance 
@ he was ſurprized with a bite ; happily for his 
T repoſe this very rarely was the caſe, though 
E a tradition runs 1n the family of his having 
ance ſnapped an officious perch of extraor- 
© dinary ſize. 
* There was a learned praQitioner i in the 
E law, one My. Driver, who had a houſe in his 
& pariſh, and him Ned appointed manager of 
his eftate; this worthy gentleman was ſo con- 
& ſfiderate as ſeldom 'if ever to give him any 
trouble about his accounts, well knowing his 
averſion from-items and particulars, and the 
little turn he had to the drudgery of arith- 
metic and calculations. By the kind offices 
of Mr. Priver, Ned--was relieved from an 
W infinite deal | of difagreeable | buſineſs, and 
| Mr. Driver hwnſelf ſaddenly became a man 
of conſiderable property, and began to take 
a lead in the county. Ned, together with 
his eſtate, had ſucceeded to a Chancery ſuit, 
E which was pending at the death of the late 
poſſeſſor : This fuit was for a time carried 
on {o proſperouſly by Mr. Driver, that no- 
| thing more ſeemed requiſite to bring it to. 
a favourable 11tue, than for Ned to make his 
F4 appearance 


appearance in Court for ſome purpoſes I am 
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not able.to explain : This was an undertak- 
ing fo infurmountable, - that he-could never 
be prevailed upon to ſet about it, and the 
ſuit was deſerted accordingly. This ſuit 
and the circumſtance of a copper .mine on 
his eſtate, which his agent never could en- 
gage him to work, were the. only things that 
ever diſturbed his tranquillity, . and- upon 
thele topics he was rather ſore, till Mr. Driver 
found'1t convenient to give up both points, 
_ and Ned heard no more of his A 2 _ 
or his copper mine, -| - 

Theſe few traits « my. fainel's hanna 
will ſuffice to make my readers acquainted 
with him before I relate the particulars of a 
- viſit 1 paid lum about three months ago. 
| It was in compliance with the, following 
letter, which 1 was favoured with wat Mr. 
Driver. 


\ 


- s fix 


Firs « Theſe are to FR IRR you that Mr. 
6 Drowly defires the favour of your com 
* pany at Poppy-Hall, which he has order- 
* ed me to notify. to you, not doubting but 


* you will take it 1n £009 part, as you wel 
En SA 4  «& ſnow 
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« know how his humour ſtands towards writ-. 
« ing. He bids me ſay that he has ſomething 
* of conſequence to: conſult you upon, of 
W *< which more when we meet : Wiſhing you 
W « hcalth and a fafe journey, I remain in all. 
« reaſonable- ſervice, | | 
« Your's to command; 

__« Danizri DriveR.” 
In conſequence of this ſummons I ſet off” 
for Poppy-Hall, and arrived there early in 
the evening of the ſecond day.. I found: + 
my friend Drowſy in company with. my- 
correſpondent the attorney, the reverend 
Mr. Beetle curate of- the pariſh, and two: 
gentlemen,, ſtrangers to me, who,. as þ 
underſtood from Mr. Driver, were. Mr.. 
Sparkle ſenior, an eminent auctioneer 1n- 
London, and Billy Sparkle his ſon, a city 
beau.. My. friend. was in his ealy chair 
turned towards the fire ; the. reſt were ſit- 
ting round the: table at EN diſtance, and 
engaged, as I ſoon diſcovered, In a' very in- 
tereſting- converſation upon beauty, which. 
my entrance for a while put a ſtop to. 
This intermiſfion. however laſted no. longer: 
than whilſt Mr. Drowſy paid his compli- 
_ ments to me, ' which he performed in few. 
| F Y words,, 
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words, aſking me however if I came on 
horſeback, which having anſwered in the 
aftirmative, he ſententiouſly obſerved, that 
| he never rode. And now the elder Mr. 
. Sparkle reſumed the converſation in the fol- 
lowing manner—What I was going toobſerve 
to you, when this gentleman came in, upon 
thearticle of beauty, 1s peremptorily and pre- 
ciſely this: Beauty, gentlemen, is in the eye, I 
aver it to be in the eye of the beholder and 
not in the obje& itſelf; my beauty for in- 
ſtance is not your beauty, your's is not 
mine ;z it depends upon fancy and taſte, 
fancy and taſte are nothing but caprice: 
A colleCtion of fine women is like a collec- 
leftion of fine pictures; put them up to 
auttion, and bidders will be found for every 
| lot. —But all bidders, cries the attorney, are 
not Zond fide buyers; I believe you find 
many an article in your fales ſent back upon 
the owner's hands, and fo it 1s with beauty; 
all, that is bidden for, is not bought in.— 
Here the curate interpoſed, and turning to 
his lay-brother of the pulpit, reminded him 
| that beauty was like a flower of the field; 

here to-day, and gone to-morrow ; whereas 
virtue was A Rey: plant and defied the 
| |  ſeythe 
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W {cythe of time ; virtue was an ever-green, 
W 1nd would bloom in the winter of life ; vir- 
W tuc would flouriſh, when beauty was no 
more.—I believe it ſeldom makes any con- 
fiderable ſhoot till that 1s the caſe, cried 
W Billy Sparkle, and followed up his repartee 
W with a laugh, in which he was himſelf the 
W only performer.—It is high time now, ſays 
the attorney, directing his diſcourſe to me, 
to make you acquainted with the buſineſs 
we are upon, and how we came to fall upon 
this topic of beauty. Your friend Mr. 
Drowly does not like the trouble of talking, 
and therefore with his leave I ſhall open the 
caſe to. You, As I know he wiſhes to take 
your opinion upon it—Here the attorney | 
ſeeming to pauſe for his cue, Drowſy nodded 
his head and bade him go on. We arein 
conſultation, rejoined he, upon a matter of 
no leſs moment than the choice. of a wife 
for the gentleman 1 in that eaſy chair. —And - 
if he is eaſy in it, demanded I, what need 

he wiſh for more ?—Alackaday ! he has no 
heir, and till that event takes place, he is 
only tenant for life ſubje& to empeachment 
of waſte ; he cannot be called maſter of his 
Own eſtate 3 5 only think of that, Sr. That 
F6 was 


, made uſe of, and therefore defired he 
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| was for him to do, I replied ; how does Mr 
Drowſy himſelf think' of it ? I don't think 
much about it, anſwered Ned. And how 
ſtands your mind towards matrimony ?—Ng 
an{wer.—There's trouble in it, | added I. 
There is ſo, replied he with a ſigh; but Driver 
fays I want an heir. There's trouble in that 
too, quoth I; have you any particular lady in 
your eye? That is the very point we are 
now upon, cried Mr. Sparkle ſenior ; there 
are three lots upfor Mr. Drowly or his friend; 
to chuſe from, 'and IT only wait his ſignal 
for knocking down the lot | that' he likes 
beſt. This I could not perfe&tly underſtand, 
in the terms -of art which Mr. Sparkle 


i LO - < 
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would expreſs himſelf in plain language. 

My father means to fay, cries Billy, there 
are three girls want huſbands, and but one 

man that wiſhes to be married. Hold your 
tongue, puppy, ſaid old Spaxkle, and pro- 
 eeeded., You ſhall know, Sir, that to ac- 
commodate Mr. Drowly in the article of a 
wife, and fave him the trouble of lobking 
out for himſelf, we ſome time ago put an 
advertiſement in the Papers 3 1 bemeve [ 
$i | " have 
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| W have a copy of it Ont me: Aye, here 


it 1s! 


«WANTED 
« A young, healthy, unmarried woman,. 
« of a diſcreet character, as wite to a gentle- 
« man of fortune, who loves his eaſe and does 
* not care to take upon himſelf the trouble 
« of courtſhip : ſhe muſt be of a placid do- 
« meſtic turn, and not one that likes to heat 
*« herſelf talk. Any qualified perſon, whom 
*« this may ſuit, by applying to Mr. Sparkle, 
« auctioneer, 'may be informed of particu- 
* lars. A ſhort trial will be expe&ted.  ** 
«* N. B. Maids of Honor need not *pPIy, 
* a3 none ſuch will be treated with.” © p 


I told Mr. Sparkle I thought his adyer- 


W tiſement a very good one, and properly 


tuarded, and I wiſhed to know the refult 
of it : He faid that very many applicants | 
had preſented themſelves, but for want of 
full credentials he had diſmiſſed all but 
three, whom T will again deſcribe, added he, 
not only for your information, but in "hopes 
Mr. Drowſy wilt give ſome attention to the 
catalogue, which I am ſorry to fay has not 
yet been the _—_”" - 

He 
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He then drew a paper of minutes fron 
his pocket-book and read as follows— : 
© Katherine Cummung, {ſpinſter, aged 
<« twenty-five, lodges at Graveſend in the 
& houſe of Mr. Duffer, a reputable ſlop- 
« ſeller of that place, can have an unde. Mi 
« niable character from two gentlemen of i 
« credit, now abſent, but ſoon expected in Ml 
« the next arrivals from China : Her for. 
«* tune, which ſhe ingenuouſly owns is not i 
« capital, is for the preſent inveſted in cer- 
'« tain commodities, which ſhe has put into 
« the hands of the gentlemen above-men- M 
<« tioned, and for which ſhe expetts profit- 
« able returns on their arrival. This young 
« lady appeared with a florid blooming com- 
*« plexion, fine long ringlets of dark hair in 
«* the faſhionable diſhevel, eyes uncom- 
* monly ſparkling, 1s tall of ſtature, ſtrait 
« and in good caſe. She wore a locket of 
« plaited hair flung in a gold chain round 
| « her neck, and was remarkably neat and 
« elegant about the feet and ancles : Is im- 
« patient for a ſpcedy anſwer, as ſhe has 
< thoughts of going out in the next ſhips 
« to India,” 

Let her go! cried Ned, I'll have nothing 


t0 


Me EY a A 
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Wb ay to Kitty Cumming,—['ll bet a wager 
Whe is one of us, exclaimed the city beau, 
Wor which his father gave him a look of re- 
Wuke, and proceeded to the next. 

S © Agnes de Crapeau, daughter of a 
WF French proteſtant clergyman in the Ifle 
W- of Jerſey, a comely young woman, but 
W- of a penfive air and downcaſt Jook ; lived 
We as a dependant upon a certain rich tradetr's 
WW wife, with whom her ſituation was very 
&* unpleaſant ; flattered herſelf ſhe was well 
LEY practiſed in ſubmiſſion and obedience, 
BS ſhould conform to any humours. which 
BY the advertiſer might have, and ſhould he 
W* do her the honor to accept her as- his. 
W* wife, ſhe would do her poſſible to pleaſe 
W © him with all humble duty, granites, and 
W* devotion.” - 

= Ned Drowſy now: tanned himſelf in his 
Wh chair, and with a ſigh whiſpered me in the 
Wy car, Poor thing ! I pity her, but ſhe won 't 
W do: Goon to the laſt. 

= The lady 1 am next to deſcribe, ſaid 
Wy Sparkle, is one of whom I can only ſpeak by 
Wy <port, for as yet I have not ſet eyes on her 
Wy perſon, nor is ſheacquainted with a ſyllable of 
W theſe "__ repreſented to me as 


a young 
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A young woman, whoſe delicacy would not 
ſubmit to be the candidate of an advertiſe. 


ment.. The account I have had of her ;;. 


from a friend,. who, though a man of a 
particular way of thinking, 1s a very honeſt 
honourable perſon, and one whoſe word 
will paſs for thouſands : He called at my 
office one day, when this advertiſement was 
lying on my deſk, and caſting his eye upon 
the paper aſked me, if that filly jeſt was of 
my inventing ; 1 affured him it was no jeſt, 
but a ſerious advertiſement ; that the party 
was a man of property and honor, a gen- 
tleman by birth and principle, and one every 
way qualified' to make the married ſtate 
happy. ' Hath he loſt' his underſtanding, 
faid my friend, that he takes this method 


of convening all the proſtitutes about the - 


town, or doth he conſult his eaſe fo 
much, as not trouble himſelf whether his 
wife be a modeſt woman or not ? Humph! 
cried Ned, what ſignifies what he faid ? go 
on with your ſtory. To make ſhort of it 
then, reſumed Sparkle, my friend grew 
ſerious upon the matter, and after a con- 
fidering time addrefled himſelf to me as fol- 
_ It I were ſatisfied your principal is 3 
£ " mall 
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man, as you deſcribe him, qualified by tem- 
per and diſpoſition. to make an amiable and 
virtuous girl happy, I would ſay; ſomething 
to you on the ſubject; but as he chuſes to 
he concealed, - and: as I cannot- think. of 
blindly ſacrificing} my: fair 'charge to any 
man, whom-ſhe does not know and approve, 
there .is an end of the matter. And why ſo? 
exclaimed Ned- with more energy than L 
had ever obſerved in him I ſhould be glad 
to ſee the gentleman and Py boths, I ics 
be 'glad-to ſee them,  , 

At this inſtant a ſervant TAS #? hy room, 
and arinounced the arrival of a, ſtranger 
who wiſhed to ſpeak with the elder MPs 
ck = 


' No. XLI. ” 


Y friend Ned Drowſy is a man, who 
"oth indeed neglected nature's gifts, = 
but not abuſed them ; he is as void of vice, 
a5 he is of induſtry, his temper is ſerene, and 
his manners harmleſs and inoffenſive ; he is. 
avaricious. of nothing but of his eaſe, and 


certainly 


T ww, 
. "s +, 
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certainly poſſeſſes benevolence, though too 
indolent to put it into ation : He is as ſpar. 
ing of his teeth as he is of his tongue, and 
whether it be that he is naturally temperate, 
or that cating and drinking are too trouble. 
ſome, ſo it is that he is very abſtemious in 
both particulars, and having received the 
bleſſings of a good conſtitution and a 
comely perſon from the hand of Providence, 
he has not ſquandered hns talent, though he 
has not put it out to uſe. | 

- Accordingly when I perceived him inte- 
- refted in the manner I have related upon Mr, 
Sparkle's diſcourſe, and heard him give or- 
ders to his ſervant to fhew the gentleman 
into the room, which he did in a quicker 
and more ſpirited tone than 1s uſual with 
him, I began to think that nature was 
| about to ſtruggle for her privileges, and 
fuſpe&ting that this ſtranger might per- 
haps have ſome connection with Sparkle's 
mncognita, I grew OP, for us BA 
ance. | 
| After a while the ſervant ning; and 
introduced a little ſwarthy old man with 


ſhort grey hair and whimſically drefled; 


Rones ona dark brown coat with a tarniſhed 
gol6 
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Sold edging, black figured velvet waiſtcoat, 
W.nd breeches of ſcarlet cloth with long gold 
W: nce-bands, dangling down apair of black filk 
Weockings, which cloathed two legs not ex- 
} 2&tly caſt in the mould of the Belvedere 
Apollo. He made two or three low reve-. 
Wences as he advanced, ſo that before Mr. 
WSparkle could announce him by name, I had 
Wct him down for an Lſraelite, all the world 
Wo nothing; but as ſoon as I heard the 
Swords, Gentlemen, this is my worthy friend 
Mr. Abraham Abrahams ! 1 recognized the 
Wperſon of my correſpondent, whoſe humble 
Wand 1 ingenuous letter I thought fit to pub-. 
Wh in No. XXXVII. of this volume, and 
hom I had once before had a glimpſe of, 
Was he walked paſt my bookſeller's door in 
ornhill, and was pointed out to me from 
the ſhop. 
Mr. Abrahams, not Rf Hgs a perſon to 
whom nature had affixed her paſſport, ſaying, 
Let this man have free ingreſs and egreſs upon 
my authority, made his firſt approaches with 
all thoſe civil aſſiduities, which ſome people 
are conſtrained to praCtiſe, who muſt turn 
Prejudice out of company, before they can 
Wit down in it. In the A El cale I flatter 
mou 


* 
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myſelf he fared ſomewhat better for the 
whiſper I gave my friend Ned in his fayor 
and filence after a ſhort time' having taken 
place in ſuch a manner as ſeemed to indi- 
cate-an expeation in the company, that 
he was the perſon who was now to break 
it, he began, not without ſome heſitation, to 
deliver himſelf in theſe words : | 
| Before I take the liberty of addreffing the 
gentleman of the houſe, I wiſh: to knoy 
from my friend Mr.. Sparkle, whether he has 
opened any hint of what has paſſed between 
him and me relative to a certain: advertiſe- 
ment ; and if he has, I ſhould next be glad 
to know, whether I have permiſſion of the 
party concerned to. go into the buſineſs. ' 
| Yes, Sir,, cried Ned' ſomewhat eagerly, 
Mr. Sparkle has told me all that paffed, and 
you. have not. only my free leave, but my 
earneſt deſire to ſay every thing you think fit 
| before theſe friends. Then, Sir, faid Abra- 
hams, I ſhall tell you a plain tale without 
varying a ſingle tittle from: the truth.” 
As I was coming home from my club 
pretty late in the evening about five months 
ago, in turning the corner of a narrow alley, 


7 . young: woman came haſtily out of the 
; . _ doo! 


4« 
o 
I» 

% 
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| door of a houſe, and, ſeizing -hold of my. 


Whand, eagerly beſought me for the love of 


W God to follow her. I was ſartled, and 


knew not whatjto think of ſuch a greeting; 
| could diſcern , that ſhe , was young and 


Wbcautiful, and I was-no adventurer in affairs 


of gallantry ; | ſhe ſeemed indeed to be 
exceedingly agitated - and almoſt beſide 
herſelf, but I knew the profligate of that ſex 
can ſometimes feign diſtreſs for very wicked 
purpoſes,, and therefore defired to be ex- 


Wcuſed from going into any houſe with her; 


if ſhe would however advance a few paces I 
would hear -what ſhe had to fay, and ſo _it 
was nothing but my charity ſhe ſohcited, I 
was ready to relieve her: We turned the 
corner of the alley together, and being now 
in one of the principal ſtreets of the. city, I 
thought I might ſafely ſtop and hear the 
petition ſhe had to make. As we ſtood to- 
pether under the eaves of a ſhop, the might. 
being rainy, ſhe told me that the reaſon ſhe 
deſought me to go into the houſe with her 


$35 in hopes the ſpectacle of diſtreſs, which | 


ould there preſent itſelf to my fight, 
ight, if there was any pity in my heart, 
all it forth, and prevail with me to ſtop a 
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deed of cruelty, which was then in execy. 
tion, by ſaving a wretched object from being 
thruſt into the ſtreets in' a dying condition 
for a ſmall debt to her landlord, whom ng 
entreaties could pacify. Blefſed God ! I ex. 
claimed, can there be ſuch human mon- 
ſters ? who 1s the woman ? My mother, re- 
plied ſhe, and burſt into an agony of tears, 
if I would be what I may have appeared to 
you,:but what I never can be even to fave 
the life of my parent, I had not been driven 
to this extremity, for it is reſentment, which 
a&tuates the brutal wretch no leſs than cru- 
elty. Though I confeſs myſelf not inſenſible 
to fear, being as you ſee no athletic, I felt 
| ſuch indignation riſe within me at theſe 
words, that I did not heſitate for another 
moment about accompanying this unhappy 
girl to her houſe, not doubting the truth of 
what ſhe had been telling me, as well from 
the manner of her relating it, as from my 
obſervation of her countenance, which the 
light of the lamp under which we were 
ſtanding, diſcovered to be of a moſt affect- 
ing, modeſt, and even RN charac- 


ter 
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Sir, 
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* Sir, I honor you for your benevolence, 
cried Ned ; pray proceed with your ſtory. 
She 1:d me up two pair of ſtairs into a 
back apartment, where a woman was.in bed, 
pleading for mercy to a ſurly-looking fellow, 
| who was calling out to her to get up and be_ 
gone out of his houſe. I have found a fel- 
low-creature, ſaid my conductreſs, whoſe 
pity will redeem us from the clutches of one, 
who has none ; be comforted, my dear mo- 
ther, for this gentleman has ſome Chriſtian 
charity in his heart. I don't know what 
charity may be in his heart, cried the fel- 
low, but he has ſo little of the Chriſtian in 
his countenance, that I'll bet ten to one he 
1sa Jew. Be that as it may, faid I, a Jew 


r WH may have feeling, and therefore ſay what - 
y Wt theſe poor women are indebted to you, and 
f WR | vill pay down the money, if my pocket 


can reach it ; if not, I believe my name, 
though it be a Jew's name, will be good 
for the ſum, let it be what it will, May 
e God reward you, cried the mother, our debt 
1s not great, though it is more than we have 
preſent means to pay ; we owe but ſix and 
twenty ſhillings to our hardened creditor ; I 
believe I am right, Conſtantia, (turning to 

71 dh 
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Her daughter) but you know what it is cor. 
rely. That is the amount of it, replied 
the lovely Conſtantia, for ſuch ſhe now ap-| 
peared to me, as ſhe was in the a of ſup. 
Porting her mother on the bolſter with her 
arm under her neck. Take your money, 
' man, quoth 1, receive! what is your own, 
and let theſe helpleſs creatures lodge in peace 
one night beneath your roof ; to-morrow [ 
wilt remove them, if this infirm woman hal 
be able to endure it. I hope my houſe i; 
my own, anſwered the ſavage, and I don't 
defire to be troubled with them one night 
longer, no, nor even one hour. 

' Is this poſlible ? ? exclaimed Ned; are there 
ſuch diſtrefles in the world ?- what then 
| have I been doing all this while ? Having 
ſo ſaid, he ſprung nimbly out of his ealy 
chair, took a haſty ſtride 'or two acrols the 
- room, rubbing his forehead as he ' walked, 
threw himſelf into an empty chair, which 
ſtood next to that in which Mr. Abrahams 
was ſitting, and begged * him once” more t0 
proceed with his narrative. 

With the help of. my GON who 
lived in the very houſe, at the door of whic i 


1 1 190 converſed with Conſtantia, [ removed 
the 
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W | invalid and her daughter that very even- 
: ing in a hackney coach to my own houſe, 
hich was not far diſtant ; and by the ſame 
W.:.cdical affiſtance and my wife's care, who is 
Wn excellent nurſe, I had the ſatisfaction to 
Wc the poor woman regain her health and 
{trength very ſpeedily, for in fa&t her weak- | 
neſs had been more the effect of nufery and 
want of diet, than any real diſeaſe: As for 
EConſtantia, her looks kept pace with her 
nother's recovery, and I muſt ſay without 
flattery, ſhe is altogether the fineſt creature 
| ever looked upon. | 
The mother of Conſtantia is ſtill a very . 
comely woman, and not aboye forty years 
old ; ſhe has a father living, ' who is a man 
f great opulence, but he has conceived ſuch 
icreconcileable diſpleaſure at het marrying, 
that he has never fince that event taken the 
leaſt notice either of her or of his grandchild. | 
Then he is an unnatural monſter, cried Ned, 
and will be fent to the devil for his bar-_ 
barity, | : 
| Mr. Abrahams reieded | as follows ; ſhe - 
; the widow of a Captain . Goodiſon, of - 
hoſe unhappy ſtory I have at different 
mes colle&ted only a tew particulars, but 
Vor, WH. Wy G from 
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from theſe I can underſtand that ſhe wer 
with him to America, and took her daughts ii 
with her; that he had a company of foo, 
and little elſe to maintain himſelf and fami 
upon but his pay ; that he ſerved there in moiM 
of the campaigns with the reputation of 
gallant officer, but that the ſpirit of gaminyM 
having been ſuffered to infect the Englif 
army 1n their winter quarters at New-York 
this wretched man, the father and the hu 
band of theſe helpleſs women, became a pre 
to that infernal paſſion, and being driven to 
fell his commiſſion to pay his loſſes at play 
put an end to his miſerable exiſtence by if 
bullet. 
Here Abrahams SS] whilſt Ned gar 
vent to a groan, in which I can dnfoeer ol 
his being ſeconded by one more heart ai 
 leaft then in company, from which the rt 
colleEtion of that fatal period never fails to 
+extort a pang. _ 
The ſeries of ſufferings, which: the ut 
happy widow and her child endured, (co 
tinued Abrahams) from this tragical period 
. were ſuch as I muſt leave you to imagits 
for I neither wiſhed to be informed of then, 
nor could ſhe expatiate upon them. | 
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may however be proper to inform Mr. 
Drowſy, that I am convinced” there 15 no 


W room for hope that any future impreſſion can 
W bc made upon the unforgiving nature of 
W Conſtantia's grandfather, and it would be 
W unjuſt in me to repreſent her as any other _ 


$ than what ſhe is, deſtitute of fortune even in 


expectancy. And what 1s ſhe the worſe 
for that ? cried Ned ; amongſt the articles 
| ſtipulate for in the advertiſement, which 
Mr. Sparkle has been reading, I believe you 
will not find that money is put down for 
one. Upon this Mr. Abrahams made a 
proper compliment to my friend, and addreſ- 
fing himſelf to the company began to apolo- 
21ze for having taken up ſo much of our at- 
tention by his long diſcourſe ; this naturally 

produced a return of acknowledgments on 
our parts, with many and juſt commenda- 
tions of his benevolerice. The honeſt man's * 


F (catures brightened with joy upon receiving 


this welcome teſtimony, which he ſo well de- 
ferved, and I remarked with pleafure that 
our reverend friend, the curate, now began 
to regard Abrahams with an eye of com- 
Placency, and having ſet himſelf in order, 
ke one who was about to harangue his au- 

| G2 dience 
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_ dience with a prepared oration, he turned; 
gracious countenance upon the humble ad. 
verſary of his faith, and delivered himſelf x 
follows— 
Charity, Mr. Abrahams, is by our churg 
.eſteemed the firſt of Chriſtian virtues, and 
as we are commanded to pray even for ou 
enemies, in obedience to that blefſed man. 
date I deyoutly pray that in your inſtance 
it may avail to cover and blot out the mul: 
titude of fins. Your reaching forth th 
hand of mercy to theſe poor Chriſtians un 
_ their pitiable diſtreſs, proves you to be 


man ſuperior to thoſe ſhameful prejudics,WWſ'* 
which make a falſe plea of religion for (hui-WiM h 
ting up the heart againſt all, but thoſe of its" 
own faith and perſuafion. ] have liſtend af 


to your narrative with attention, and it | 
but juſtice to you to confeſs, that your for 


Hearing to retort upon.the ſ{currilous fellow a 
m the lodging-houſe, who inſulted you al © 

the ſcore of your national phyfiognomy, 152K" 
 eircumſtance very highly to your credit, an0- 
what would have done honor 'to-any one (F- 

the profeſſors of that religion, which teach 

n 


 -us, when we are reviled, to revile not agail 
I-alſo remarked the modeſt manner of you 
ſpeakitþ 


D.. 
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veaking, when you unavoidably, reported of 
W.our own good deeds; you ſounded no 
4 rumpet before you, and thereby convinced 
: 3e you are not of. that phariſaical leaven, 
Which ſccketh the praiſe of men ; and let me 
W-1! you, Sir, it is the very teſt of true charity, 
Wat it vaunteth not itſelf, is not puffed up. 

umility, Mr. Abrahams, in a peculiar de- 
W rce 1s expected of you, as of one of the chil- 
Wren of wrath, ſcattered over the face of the 
Earth without an abiding place,. which you 
Wnay call your own.:: Charity alſo 1s in you a 
Wuty of more than: ordinary obligation, for. 
you and. your's {ubſiſt no otherwiſe than on 
the charity of the nations, who give you. 
ſhelter :: The alms of others may be termed 
a free gift of love, but your alms are in fa& 
2 legal tribute for prote&tion. To conclude. 
l exhort you. to. take 1n good-part what: | 
ave. now: been ſaying ;. you. are. the firſt of. 

your nation. I ever communed with, and 1& 
ereafter in the. execution. of my duty I am 
p< to ſpeak with rigour of your ſtiff-necked 
pcneration, I ſhall make a mental excep-- 
on in. your. favour, and recommend you. 
$2 my prayers for all Jews, Turks, infidels 
G 3 - , and. | 
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and heretics, by a ſeparate tran In 
your behalf. 

Whether Abrahams in his heart thanked 
the honeſt curate for his zeal 1s hard to fay, 
but there was nothing to be obſerved in his 
countenance, which beſpoke any other emo- 
tions than thoſe of benevolence and good- 
nature. My friend Drowlſy was not quite 
{o placid at certain periods of the diſcourſe, 
and when he found that the humble Ifraclite 
made no other return, but by a civil incli- 
nation of the head to the ſpeakerat the con- 
clufion of the harangue, he ſaid to Abrahams 
in a qualifying tone. of voice, Mr. Bectle, 
Sir, means well; to which the other inſtantly 
replied, that he did not doubt it, and then 
with a deſign, as it ſhould ſeem, to turn the 
diſcourſe, informed Ned; that he:had taken 
the liberty of going in perſon to the father 
of Mrs. Goodiſon, in hopes. he would have 
allowed him to ſpeak of the ſituation, 1 
which he had found his daughter and her 
child ; but alas! added he, I had no ſooner 
began to open the buſineſs upon which [ 
_ came, than he- inſtantly ſtopt my mouth by 
demanding, if I came into his houſe to at- 


front him ? that he was aſtoniſhed at my 
| aſſurance 
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W :urance for daring to name his daughter in 
his hearing, and in the fame breath in a 
yery haughty tone cried out, Harkye, Sir ! 
are not you a Jew? to which I had no ſooner 
replied in the affirmative, than ringing his _ 
bell very violently, he called out to his foot- | 
man, to put that Jew out of his doors. 

Here Abrahams pauſed ; Ned ſtarted up 
from his chair, drank a glaſs of wine, ſhook 
the Jew by the hand, flounced down upon. 
his ſeat again, whiſtled part of a tune, and 
turning to me ſaid in a halt-whiſper, What 
2 world is this we live in ! 


No. XLII. 


A* TER the converſation related. in the 
preceding chapter, Drowly and his 
gueſts paſſed a ſocial evening, and honeſt . 
Abrahams was prevailed upon to take a 
bed at Poppy Hall. The next morning 
early, as I was walking in the garden, I was 
much ſurprifed to find Ned there before 
me—I dare ſay you wonder, ſaid he, what 
could proyoke my lazineſs to quit my pil- 
04. | low 
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low thus early, but I am reſolved to ſhake 
off a {lothful habit, which till our diſcourt 
ſt night I never conſidered as criminal, 
I have been thinking over all that Mr. 
Abrahams told us about the diſtreſſed wi 
dow and her daughter, and I muſt own to 
you I have a longing defire to obtain a fight 
of this Conſtantia, whom he deſcribes to be 
charming in mind and perſon. Now I don't 
know with what face I can invite her hi- 
ther; beſides I confider, though I might 
prevail upon Mr. Abrahams to bring her, 
yet I ſhould be confoundedly hampered 
how to get handſomely off, if upon ac- 
quaintance it did not June: me to propol 
wor ber... -.. 

You judge rightly, cata I, your dilemma 
would' be embarraſſing. 

Well then, quoth he, there 1s no alterna- 
tive but for me to go to her, and though | 
am aware of the trouble it will giveme to take 
a journey to London, where I have never 
- been, and ſhall probably make avery awkward 
\ figure, yet if you will encourage me fo far 

as to fay you will take a corner in my coach 
| thither, and Mr. Abrahams does not object 
Ly 410 t0 
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» the ſcheme, I will even pluck up a ggod 
-ourage and ſet out to- morrow. 
Be it ſo! anſwered I, if Mr. Abrahams. 
approves of tai | have no objection to. the 
Party. | 
On the morrow we ſet off; Abrahams and. 
myſelf with Ned and lus old ſervant in his 
ach for London,. and in. the. evening of 
the ſecond day our polt-boys delivered us 
fake at Bloſſom's Inn in. Lawrence-lane.. 
Abrahams procured us lodgings at the houſe: 
of his apothecary in the Poultry,. where he: 
fr{t ſheltered Mrs.. Goodiſon. and Conſtan-- 
tia;, and having ſettled this affair the-good: 
man haſtened.home to preſent himſelf to his; 
family, and prepare for. our ſupping at. his; 
houſe that night. 
My friend Ned had been. ina broad' ſtare: 
ot amazement. ever fince his entry.into Lon-- 
don ; he ſeemed anxious to know- what. all. 
the people were. about, and: why they: poſt-- 
& up. and down. in ſuch a-burry ; he fre-- 
quently aſked me when they would go home: 
and: be.quiet ; for his own part he doubted 
it he ſhould get a-wink of ſleep till he was 
fairly out of this noiſy town. 

As he was feaſting his curiofity from the- 
| G 5 window: 
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window of our lodgings, the Lord Mayor 
paſſed by in his ſtate coach towards the 
Manſion Houſe—God bleſs his Majeſty 
cried Ned, he is a portly man. He was 
rather diſappointed when I ſet him right in 
his miſtake ; but nevertheleſs the ſpectacle 
pleaſed him, and he commented very gravely 
upon the commodious fize of the coach and 
the ſlow pace of the proceſſion, which he 
ſaid ſhewed the good ſenſe and diſcretion 
of the city magiſtrate, and obſerving him 
to be a very corpulent man, added with an 
air of ſome conſequence, that he would 
venture to pronounce my Lord Mayor of 
London was” a wiſe man and conſulted his 
own eaſe. | 

We now were to ſet ourſelyes in order for 
our viſit to honeſt Abrahams, and Ned be- 
an to ſhew ſome anxiety about certain ar- 
tictes of his dreſs and appearance, which 
did not exactly tally with the ſpruce air 
of the city- ſparks, whom he had reconnoi- 
tred .in the ſtreets: the whole was con- 
fefſedly of the ruſtic order, but I encou- 
raged him to put his truſt in broad-cloth 


a country bloom, and ſeriouſly exhorted 


lum not to truſt his head to the ſheers of a 
| London 


-P 
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[London hair-dreſſer. I now ordered a 
coach to be called, which was no ſooner an- 
nounced than Ned obſerved it was ſpeedily 
oot ready ; but they do every thing in 
| a hurry in this place, added he, and I wiſh 
to my heart the fat gentleman in the fine | 
coach may order all the people to bed be- 
fore our return, that I may ſtand ſome 
chance of getting a little reſt and quiet 
amongſt them. 
We now ſtept into our he” but not 
without a caution from Ned to the coach- 
man to drive gently over the ſtones, which, 
to give him his due, he faithfully perform- 
&}., We were received at the door of our 
iriendly Ifraelite with a ſmiling welcome, 
and conducted by him up ftairs to a plain 
but neat apartment, in which was the mif- 
trefs of the houſe, an elderly decent matron, 
who preſented us to Mrs. Goodiſon, the 
mother of Conſtantia, in whoſe countenance, 
though pale and overcaſt with melancholy, 
beauty and modeſt dignity {till Jept their 
native poſt. 
| Honeſt Ned nds his firſt approaches 
with a bow, which Veſtris perhaps: could 
have mended, though it was of nature's _. 
G 6 oh work--. 
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workmanſhip ; and this he ſtoutly followed 
up with a kiſs toeach lady, after the cuſtom 
of the country, that loudly ſpoke it's own 
good report. 

Whilſt theſe ancient and exploded cere- 
monies were in operation, the door opened, 
and preſented to our eyes—a wonder | [t 
_ was a combination of grace and beauty to 
have extorted raptures from old age itſelf; 
_ it was a form of modeſty to have awed the 
paſſions of licentious youth ; it was in one 
_ word, Conſtantia herſelf, and till our reign- 
ing beauties ſhall to equal charms add equal 
humility, and preſent themſelves like her to 
the beholder's eye without one conſcious 
glance of exultation at their triumphs, ſhe 
muſt remain no otherwiſe deſcribed than as 
that name beſpeaks the unrivalled model of 
her ſex. 


As for my friend Ned, who had acquit- Ir 
ted himſelf ſo dexterouſly with the elder c 

| ladies, his hps had dons their office ; neither p 
voice nor motion remained with them, and A 
alloniſhment would not eyen ſuffer them , 
Ws to clole— 


- Obſtupuit, fetteruntque come, et vox faucibus hdfits 


And 
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W was all the armour which this conqueror 


with a cloſe head-drels, (fuch as your very 


her matchleſs piece of work. 


taking his ſeat, fet the converſation afloat 


clewhere) ſpoke handſomely of his kind re- 
ception, of the natural beauties of the place 


And what after all were the mighty in-- 
truments, by which theſe effe&ts were pro- _ 
duced? Hearken, O Taviftork-ftreet, and 
Cbclieve it if you can! The ſimpleſt dreſs, . 
which modeſty could clothe itſelf with, 


had put- on; a plain white cotton veſt 


windows would have bluſhed to have exhi-- 
bed) filleted with a black filk ribband, were 
all the aids that Nature borrowed to attire. 


Thus ſhe ſtood before us and there ſhe: 
might have ſtood for us till now, if the com-- 
paſſionate Iſraclite had not again ſtepped. 
in to her reſcue : He led her to a chair, and, 


by telling her of his vifit to the worthy 
gentleman then preſent (as his body indeed. 
might witneſs, but for his ſenſes they were: 


and the country about it, and concluded- 
with ſaying he had row the honor to in-/ 
troduce the owner of that hoſpitable man- 
i10n to her acquaintance, and he flattered 
EY +> hin 
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bimſelt he could not do a more acceptable 
office to both parties. 
The anſwer, which Conſtantia made to 
__ this elaborate harangue, would in vain be 
ſought for in the academy of compliments, for 
it conſiſted fimply in the eloquence of two 
expreſlive eyes, which the directed upon the 
ſpeechleſs. trunk of poor Ned, fomewhere 
as I ſhould gueſs about the region of his 
heart, for I am perſuaded her emiſfaries ne- 
ver ſtopped till they made their way to the 
citadel and had audience there. 
| Ned now began to ſtammer out a few 
ſentences, by which, if Conſtantia did not un- 
derſtand more than was expreſſed, ſhe could 
not be much the wiſer for the information 
he gave her; he was glad and ſorry twice or 
thrice in a breath, and- not always in the 
right place ; he hoped and believed and 
_ preſumed to ſay—juſt nothing at all ; when 
| in a moment the word Supper ! announced 
through the noſe of a {nuffling Hebrew fer- 
vant,' came, as if it had been conjured up 
by the wand of an enchanter, to deliver him 
out of his diſtreſs : The manna in the wi 


_ derneſs: was hardly more welcome to the 
ot 


1 
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E {:miſhed Jews, than were now the bloodleſs 
viands, that awaited us on the friendly 
board of - Abrahams, to the ears I ſhould 
have ſaid rather than. to the appetite of 
Drowly. 

- Love I know can do more 1n the way of 
metamorphoſis, than Ovid ever heard of; 
and to fay the truth, what he had done to 
Ned was no trifling teſt of his art ; for it 
was in fact no leſs a change, than if he had 
transformed Morpheus into Mercury : Good 
fellowſhip however can do ſomething in the 
ſame way, and the hoſpitable feſtivity of the 
honeſt 1ſ{raelite now brought: Ned's heart to 
his lips and ſet it to'work :: Youth ſoon 
catches the ſocial ſympathy, but even age 
and ſorrow now threw aſide their gloom, and 
paid their ſubſcription: to the. board with a. 
good grace. Ned, whoſe countenance was 
lighted up with a genuine glow of benevo-- 
lence, that had entirely diſpelled that air of 
laffitude, which had ſo long diſarmed an in- 
tereſting ſet of features of their natural viva- 
city and ſpirit; now exhibited a character 
of as much manly: beauty and even mental 
cxpreſſion, as I had ever contemplated—_ 


' Quid non poſit amor ? oh: 
Madata. 
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Madam, fays he, direCing his diſcourſe tg 
Mrs. Goodiſon, it 1s not for the honor 
human nature, that I ſhould wholly credit 
what our worthy hoſt has told me : I won't 
believe there are half ſo many hard hearts in 
the world as we hear of;-1t 15 not. talking rea- 
ſon to a man that will always argue him out 
_ of his obſtinacy ; it 15. not {uch a fellow as 
myſelf, no, noreven ſo good a pleader as my 
friend here,. (pointing to Abrahams). who- 
can turn a tough heart to-pity ;: but let me 
- once come acrols a. certain father, that ſhall 
be nameleſs, and let me be properly pre- 
pared to encounter him,. and I'll wager all 
I am worth, T will bring him round in a 
twinkling: Only let me have the proper 
credentials in my hand, do you- fee, and [ll 
do it. IT know whom you point at, replied" 
Mrs. Goodiſon, -but I don't comprehend all 
your 'meaning ;. what credentials do you. 
allude to? To the moſt powerful, ſaid Ned. 
that Nature ever ſet her hand to;. the irre- 

fiſtible eyes of this young lady ;. might I 
only ſay—This angel is a ſupplicant to you, 
the heart that would not melt muſt be of 
matble. Conſtantia- bluſhed, every body 


ſeemed ih with the unexpected yy 
0 
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 Ned's reply, whilſt Mrs. Goodiſon an- 
Wcred, that ſhe feared even that experi- 
Wncnt would diſappoint him ; upon which 
W:c cagerly rejoined, Then I have a reſource 

zoainſt the worſt that can befal us : There 
E: 1 comfortable little manſion ſtands with- 
put-fide of my park ; it 1s furniſhed and in 
ompleat repair ; there 15a pleaſant garden. 
toit ; Mr; Abrahams has ſeen it, and if you 
will be my tenant, you ſhall not find me fo 
ard a landlord, as fome you have had to deal - 
rith. As Ned ſpoke theſe words, Mrs.. 
Goodiſon turned her eyes full upon him. 
with ſo intelligent and ſcrutinizingan expreſ- 
fion, as to cauſe a ſhort ſtop in h1s ſpeech, 
after which he continued —Al, Madam, how 
happy you might make me ! the laſt inhabi-- 
F tant of this beloved little place was my excel-. 
nt mother ; ſhe paſſed two years of widow- 
hood in it with no companion but myſelf ;, 
I wiſh I had been more worthy of ſuch fo-. 
cicty and more capable of improving by it z, 
but I was ſadly cramped in my education,, 
veing kept at home by my father, who: 
meant all for the beſt (God forbid I ſhould. 
reproach him !) and put me; undey the care- 
ot Parſon Beetle, the curate of our parith, an, 
hogelk 


_ | not the preſumption to hope, anſwere! 
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honeſt well-meaning man, but alas ! I wa 
_ a dull lazy blockhead and he did not keey 
me to my hook. However, ſuch as I am, 
I know my own deficiencies, and [I hope 
- want of honeſty and fincerity 1s not amongſt 
the number. Nobody can fuſpedt it, cried 
Abrahams. Pardon me, replied Ned, I am 
atraid Mrs. Goodiſon 1s not thoroughly con- 
vinced of it ; ſurely, Madam, you will not 
ſuppoſe I could look you in the face and 
utter an untruth. Nobody can look 
your's, Sir, anſwered ſhe, and expect to hear 
one ; it 18 your unmerited generoſity that 
ſtops my tongue. Afﬀter all, reſumed Abra- 
hams, I am as much indebted to. your ge- 
neroſity as any body preſent, for as you 
have never once mentioned the name of my 
Conſtantia in this propoſal, I perceive you 
do not intend to rob. me of both. my com- 
_ forts at the ſame time. *Tis becauſe I hare 


Ned, that I have any thing to offer, which 
fuch excellence would condeſcend to take: 
I could wiſh to tender her the beft manſion 
I poſſeſs, but there is an encumbrance gow 
with it, which I deſpair of reconciling to (0: 


Nag a taſte as: her's.—O love, faid | 
within 
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Within myſelf, thou art a notable teacher of | 
W:ctoric ! I glanced my eye round the table ; 
ed did the very reverſe of what a modern. 
_ Tb oentleman would have done at the cloſe 
ff ſuch a ſpeech, he never once ventured to 
ift up his eyes, or dire& a look towards the 
bbje&t he had addrefled ; the fine counte- 
ance of Conſtantia aſſumed a hue, which I 
uſped&t our dealers in Circaſhan bloom have 
ot yet . been able to imitate, nor, if they 
ould, to ſhift ſo ſuddenly ; for whilſt my 
ye was paſſing over it, her cheek under- 
ent a change, which courtly cheeks, who 
purchaſe bluſhes, are not fubje&t to: the 
hole was conducted by thoſe moſt genuine 
maſters and beſt colouriſts of the human 
ountenance, modeſty and ſenſibility, under, 
the direCtion of . nature ;;and though I am 
told the ingenious Preſident of our Royal 
Academy has attempted ſomething in art, 
which reſembles it, yet I am hard to believe, 
that his carnations, however volatile, can 
quite keep pace with the changes of Con- 
ſlantia's -cheek. Wiſe and diſcreet young 
ladies, who are taught to know the world 
by education and experience, have a better 
method of concealing their thoughts, and a 

| better 


| 
; 
| 
| 


better reaſon for concealing them 3; in ſhox 


| Pleaſed and flattered ſhe 1s by. his impu- 


countenance tells him, ſhe cannot ſtand his 
W unpertinence if he will. not take this fair 


"Has fine arms round her huſband's neck, 
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they manage this matter with more addrel, 
and do not, ike poor Conſtantia— 


—_ Wo their hearts pon their fleeve 
For daws to peck at. 


When a faſhionable lover. aflajls his mil. 
treſs with all that energy. of. action as. wel 
as utterance, which accompanies polite de- 
clarations of paſſion, 1t would be highly in 
diſcreet in her to'ſhew: hinv how ſupremely 


dence ; no, ſhe puts a proper. portion «f 
{corn into- her features, and with. a ſtem 


warningand defiſt, ſhe may indeed be over- 
powered. through the weakneſs of her ſex, 
but nobody can ſay it was her baſhfulnels 
that betrayed her, or that there was any 
prudent hypocriſy ſpared in. her defence. 
Again, when a faſhionable lady throws 


and in the mournful tone of conjugal Coin- 
plaint ſighs out—* And will my dearel 
& Jeave his fond unhappy wife to bewall 
6 his abſence, whilſt he 1s following 4 vue 

_—_ flt] if 
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« filthy fox over hedge and ditch at the 
« peril of his neck ?''—would it not be a 
moſt unbred piece of ſincerity were ſhe to 
xpreſs in her face what ſhe feels in her 
heart—a cordial wiſh that he may really 
break his neck, and that ſhe 1s very much 
beholden to thoſe odious hounds; -as ſhe 
calls them, for taking him out of her ſight ? 
'ertainly ſuch an aCt of folly could not be 
ut up with in an age and country ſo en- 
lightened as the preſent ; and ſurely, when 
{o many ladies of diſtin&ion are turning 
atrefles in public to amule their friends, it 
would- be hard if they did not ſet apart 
ſome rehearſals in private to accommodate 
themſelves, 


No. XLIII. 


| LEFT. Conſtantia ſomewhat abruptly in 

my laſt paper ; and to ſay the truth ra-_ 
ther in an awkward predicament ; but as I 
10 not like to interrupt young ladies in their 
bluſhes, I took occaſion to call off the rea- 
ler's attention from her, and beſtowed it 
upon 
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upon other ladies, who are not -ſubje& to 

the ſame embarraſſments. : 

Our party ſoon broke up after this event: 

| Ned and I repaired to our apartments in 
the Poultry, Conſtantia to thoſe ſlumbers, 

which purity inſpires, temperance endears 

and devotion blefles. 

The next morning brought Ned to my 
levee; he had lain awake all might, but no 
noſes were complained of ; they were not 
in the-fault of havi ing deprived him of his 
repole. 

He took up the morning paper and the 
playhouſe advertiſements caught his eye : 
He began to queſtion me about The Clar- 
deſtine Marriage, which was up for thc 
night at Drury Lane : Was it a comedy ! 
I told him, yes, and an admirable one: 

Then it ended happily, he preſumed : Cer 
tainly it did ; a very amiable young woman 
was clandeſtinely married to a deſerving 

' young man, and both parties at the cloſe 

| the fable were reconciled to their friends and 

' made happy in each other : And 1s all this 
* repreſented on the ſtage ? cried Ned ;—Al 

* this with many more incidents is acted on 

the ſtage, and. fo ated, let me affure you, 

| | 4 
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as leaves the merit of the performers only 
to be exceeded by that of the poet :—This 
is fine indeed ! replied he; then as ſure as 
can be ] will be there this very night, if you 
think they will admit a country clown like 
me.—There was 'no fear of that. —Very 
well then ; is not this the play of all plays 
for Conſtantia ? Oh ! that I had old ſurly 
there too ; what would 1 give to have her 
grandfather at her elbow | He was ſo pol- 
ſefſed with the 1dea, and built his caſtles in 
the air ſo nimbly, that I could not find in 
my heart to daſh the viſion by throwing 
any bars in it's way, though enough oc- 
curred to me, had I been difpoled to em- 
ploy them. 

Away poſted Ned—-(quantum mutatus ab 
//o!) on the wings of love to Saint Mary 
Axe ; what rhetoric he there made uſe of 
I cannot pretend to ſay, but certainly he 
came back with a decree in his favour for. 
Mrs. Abrahams and Conſtantia to accom- _ 
pany him to the comedy, if I would under- 
take to convoy the party ; for honeſt Abra- 


hams, (though a dear lover of the. Mule, 


and as much attached to ſtage plays, as his 
cOUnFernan Shylock was averſe from them) 
had 


K. 


«as 
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had an unlucky engagement elſewhere, and 
as for Mrs. Goodiſon, Ned had fagaciouſ} 
diſcovered that ſhe had ſome objection t9 
the title of the comedy in her own particu: 
lar, - though ſhe ſtated none againſt her 
daughter's being there. 

| After an early dinner with Abrahams, we 
repaired to the theatre, four in number, and 
whilſt the ſecond mufic was playing poſted 
ourſelves with all due .precaution on the 
third row of one of the front boxes, where 
places had been kept for us ; Mrs. Abra- 
hams on my left hand againſt the'partition 
of the box, and Conſtantia on the other 
hand between her admirer and me. 
There 1s ſomething captivating in that 
burſt of ſplendor, ſcenery, human beauty 
and feſtivity, which a royal theatre diſplays 
to every ſpetator on his entrance ; what 
then muſt have been the ſtroke on his 
optics, who never entered one before ? Ned 
looked about him with ſurpriſe, and had 
there not been a central point of attraction, 
to which his eyes were neceffarily impelled 
by laws not leſs irreſiſtible than thoſe i 


"0 gravitation, there might have been no ſpeedy 
Ne 
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9p to the eccentricity of their motions. 
[t was not indeed one of thoſe delightfully 
crowded houſes, which theatrical advertiſers 
announce ſo rapturouſly to draw ſucceeding 
audiences to the comforts of ſucceeding 
crowds, there to enjoy the peals of the 
loudeſt plaudits and moſt roaring burſts of 
laughter, beſtowed upon the tricks of a_ 
harlequin or the gibberiſh of a buffoon ;. but 
it was a full afſembly of rational beings, 
convened for the enjoyment of a rational 
entertainment, where the ears were not in 
danger of being infulted by ribaldry, nor 
the underſtanding libelled by the ſpeQacle 
of tolly. _ 

Ned was charmed with the comedy, and 
ſon became deeply intereſted for Lovewel/ 
and Fayyy, on whoſe diſtreſsful fituation he 
made many natural remarks to his fair 
neighbour, and ſhe on her part beſtowed 
ore attention on - the ſcene,” than was 
i&ly reconcileable to modern high-breed- 
ng. The repreſentative of Lord Ogleby put. 


led Wim into ſome alarm at firſt, and he whiſ- 
: red In my ear, that he <a" the merry 
0) 


Id gentleman was not really ſo ill as he 
cemed to be ;—for I am ſure, adds he, he 
Vobo dh ti: would 
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would be the beſt actor in the wells. "Was 
he to recover his health, ſince he can make 
| fo good a ſtand even at death's door. ] 
put. his heart to reſt by aſſuring him that 
his ſickneſs was all a fiction, and that the 
ſame old decrepid invalid, when he | had 
waſhed the wrinkles out of his face, was as 
gay and ſprightly as the beſt, aye, added I, 
and in his real charafter one of the beſt into 
| the bargain : I am glad of it, I am glad of 
it to my heart, anſwered Ned, I hope he 
will never have one half of the complaints, 
which he counterfeits ; but 'tis ſurpriſing 
what ſome men can do. _ = 

In the interval of the ſecond a&t an aged 
gentleman of a grave and ſenatorial appear- 
ance, in a full-drefſed ſuit of purple ratteen 
and a flowing white wig, entered the box 
alone, and as he was looking out for a ſeat, 
it was with pleaſure I obſerved the young 
 1dlers at the back pay reſpect to his age and 
perſon. by making way for him, and point- 
ing to a ſpare place on our bench, to which 
he advanced, and after ſome apologies na- 
tural to a well- bred man,took his ſeat on 
Our range. 


His 


ww 
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His eyes immediately paid the tribute, 
which even age could not withhold from 
the beauty of Conſtantia ; he regarded her- 
t WH with more than a common degree of ſenſi- 
c Wl bility and attention ; he watched for oppor- 


a Wl tunities of ſpcaking to her every now and 
is WF then at the ſhifting of a ſcene or the exit 
I, WW of a performer ; he aſked her opinion of the 


actors, of the comedy, and at the conclu- 
lon of the a&t ſaid to her, I dare believe 
young lady, you are no friend to the title of 
this comedy :. I ſhould be no friend to it, 
replied Conſtantia, if the author had drawn 
{0 unnatural a charaCter as an unrelenting. : 
father. One ſuch monſter in an ago, cried 
Ned, taking up the diſcourſe, is one too 
many. When I overheard theſe words, and © 
noticed the effe&t which they had upon 


at, Wim, combining 1t alſo with his emotion at 
ng Wccrtain times, when he examined the fea- 
nd Wires of Conſtantia with a fixed attention, 


a thought aroſe in my mind of a romantic 
nature, which. I kept to myſelf, that we 
mght poſſibly be then in company with - 
the father of Mrs. Goodiſon, and that Ned's 
prophetic wiſhes were actually verified. 
Vhen Fanny 1s. diſcovered to be'a-married. 

H 2 WOIman - 


Wy 
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woman at the cloſe of the comedy, and ths 
_ father in his fury cries out to her huſband 
—Lovewell, you ſhall leave my houſe dire 
end you ſhall follow him, Madam— Ned coul( 
'not refrain himſelf from exclaiming, Oh, 
the hardened monſter !—but whilſt the 
words. were on his lips, Lord Ogleby imme- 
diately replied to the father in the very 
words, which benevolence would have dic- 
tated—And if they do, I will receive them into 
mine, whereupon the whole theatre gave 1 
loud applauſe, and Conſtantia, whilſt the 
tear of ſenſibility and gratitude ſtarted in 
| her eye, taking advantage of the general 
noiſe to addreſs herſelf to Ned without 
being overheard, remarked to him—That 
_ this was an effuſion of generoſity ſhe could 
not ſcruple to applaud, fince ſhe had an 
example in her eye, which convinced her it 
was in nature.—Pardon me, replied Ned, | 
find nothing in the ſentiment to call for my 
applauſe ; every man would a& as Lord 
Ogleby, does, but there 1s only one father 
living, who would play the part of that 
brute Szerling, and I wiſh old Goodiſon was 
here at my elbow to fee the copy of his own 
hateful features. It was evident that the 

; | {trange, 
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ſtranger, who fat next to Ned, overheard 
his reply, for he gave a ſudden ſtart, which 
ſhook his frame, and darting an 'angry 
glance ſuddenly exclauimed—Sir |—and then 
1s ſuddenly recollefting himſelf, checked 
his ſpeech and bit his hps 1n fullen filence. 
This had pafled without being obſerved by 
Ned, who turning round at the word, which 
he conceived was addrefled to him, ſaid ina 
mild tone—Did you ſpeak to me, Sir ? to 
which the old gentleman making. no an- 
ſwer, the matter paſſed unnoticed, "Ig | 
by me. | 
As ſoon as the comedy was over, our box 
_" to empty itſelf into the lobby, when 
the ſtranger ſeeing the bench unoccupied - 
behind me, left his place and planted him- 
ſelf at my back. I was now more 'than 
it Wever poſſefled with the 1dea of his being old 
, | {MGoodiſon, and ' wiſhed .to aſcertain if poſſi- 


ny {Wle the certainty . of my gueſs ; I'therefore. 


14 Wade a pretence to the ladies of giving 
er ther more room and ftept , back to the 
ut Wocnch on which he was -fitting. Aﬀeer a 
vas Mew words in the way of apology he afked 
wn Wine, if he might without offence requeſt the 
the Wuzme of the young lady I had juſt quitted;. 
et, H 3 | with. 


mother was a widow ; I told him ſhe wx 
| —Where was ſhe at preſent and in what 
.* condition ? She was at preſent in the houk: 


Might he aſk the name of the perſon, wht 


in as few words as I could the ſituation he 
| had found her and Conſtantia * in, ſpoke 
briefly, but warmly, of his character, and 
omitted not to give him as many parti 
_ culars of my friend Ned as I thought necel- 


to him, and explained what my ſmall par 
| had been in the tranſa&tion. - He made his 


ſhort pauſe, in which he ſeemed unde 


I \ 
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with this I readily complied, and when | 
gave her name methought he ſeemed pre. 
pared to expect it : He aſked me .if he 


of a moſt benevolent creature, who had 
reſcued her from the deepeſt diftreſs— 


had done that good action ? I told hin 
both his name and place of abode, deſcribed 


Py Wy fon fg tw - amy yy aa you, few Ot tt toe wo: was 


fary ; in concluſion I made myſelf alſo known 


acknowledgments for theſe communications 
In very handſome terms, and then after: 


difficulty how to proceed, he ſpoke to th 
[effect : | 

TJ am aware that I ſhall introduce myſel 
to you under ſome diſadyantages, when | 


4a you I am the inter of that young v9 
--4* mani 
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man's mother ; but if you are not a pa- 

rent yourſelf, you cannot judge of a. parent's 
feelings towards an undutiful child ; and if 
you are one, I-hope you have not had, nor 
| ever will have, the experience of what I 
WF have felt : Let that pals therefore without 
oF further coinment ! I have now determined 
_i to {ce my daughter, and I hope I may avail 
lh 2y{clt of your good offices in preparing her 
"Ml {or the interview ; I wiſh it to take place. 
ql t2-morrow, and, if you foreſee no objeftion, 
reli xt our meeting be at the houſe of her be- 
1 netactor Mr. Abrahams ; for to that worthy 
nds p<rfon, as you deſcribe him to be, I have 
1. many neceſſary apologies to make, and 
WJ more thanks than I ſhall know how to 
"Ml "Pay 3 for the preſent I muſt beg you will 
lay nothing about me 1n this place. 

To all theſe points I gave him fatisfac- 
tory aſſurances, and ſettled the hour of 
twelve next day for the meeting; he then 
drew a ſhagreen caſe out of his pocket, 
which he put into my hand, faying, that if 
| would compare that face with Conſtan- 
tla's I could not wonder at the agitation, 
which ſo ſtrong a family-reſemblance had 
giv en him ; It was a portrait of his deceaſed 
an! H4 wite 
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wife at Conſtantia's age ; the firſt glance 
he had of her features had [truck him to 
the heart ; he could not keep his eyes mY 


her ; ſhe was indeed a pertc& beauty ; 


had never beheld any thing to lg 
with her, but that counterpart of her i image 
then 1n my hand ; he begged to leave it in 
my care till our. meeting next morning; 


perbaps, added he, the fight of it will give a 


| pang of ſenſibility to my poor diſcarded 


child, but I think 1t will give her joy allo, if 


_ _ you tender it as a pledge of my reconcilia- 


tion and returning love. 
Here his voice ſhook, his eyes ſwam in 
tears, and claſping my hand eagerly be- 


| tween his, he conjured me to remember what 


I had promiſed, and haſtened out of the 
houſe. 


No, XLIV. 


WW I had parted from the old gentle 
| man, I found Mrs. Abrahams defirous 
to return home, being ſomewhat indiſpoſed 


by the hegt of the theatre, fo that I loſt n0 
| t1me 


tw * - Pa — RY. @ oo  - RR 


it 
16 


16 
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time in getting her and Conſtantia into the 
coach : In our way homewards I reported 
the converſation I had held with Mr. Goodi- 
ſon; the different effe&s it had upon my 
hearers were ſuch as might be expected from 
their ſeveral characters; the gentle ſpirit of 
Conſtantia found relief in tears ; her grate- 
ful heart diſcharged itſelf in praiſes and 
thankſgivings to Providence : Mrs. Abra- 
hams forgot her head-ach, felicitated herſelf 
in having prevailed upon Mrs. Goodiſon to 
conſent to her daughter's going to the play, 
declared ſhe had a preſentiment that ſome- 
thing fortunate would come to pals, thought 
the title of the comedy was a lucky omen, 
congratulated Conſtantia over and over, and 
begged to be indulged in the pleafure of 
telling theſe moſt joyful tidings to her good 
man at home : Ned put in his claim for a 
ſhare in the prophecy no leſs than Mrs. 
Abrahams ; he had a kind of a ſomething in 
his thoughts, when Goodiſon fat at his elbow, 
that did not quite amount to a diſcovery, 
and yet it was very like it ; he had a fort of - 
an 1umpulle to give him a gird or two upon 
the charaQter of Sterling, and he was very 
fure that what he threw out upon the vcca- 
 » 7 ſion 
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fion made him ſqueak, and that the dif. 


covery would never have come about, if ir 
had not been for him ; he even advanced 


ſome learned remarks upon the good effec; 
of ſtage-plays in giving touches to the con- 


ſcience, though 1 do not pretend to ſay he 
had Feremy Collier in his thoughts at the 
time; in ſhort, what between the Hebrey 


and the Chriſtian there was little or nothing 


left for my ſhare in the work, ſo that 1 con- 
tented myſelf with cautioning Conftantia 
how ſhe broke it to her mother, and recom- 


mended to Mrs. Abrahams to confine her 
diſcourſe to her huſband, and leave Conſtan- 


tia to undertake for Mrs. Goodiſon. 
When we arrived at our journey's end we 


' found the honeſt Jew alone, and ſurpriſed 
him before he expected us: Mrs. Goodiſon 
was gone\to bed a little indiſpoſed, Con- 
_ ftantia haſtened up to her without entering 
the parlour ; Mrs. Abrahams let looſe the 


clapper of joy, and: rang in the good news 
with ſo full a peal and ſo many changes, that 


| there was no more to be done on my part 
| but to corre&t a few trips in the performance 
of the nature of pleopaſms, which were cal- 
culated to improve the tale in every particu 


lar 
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lar but the truth of it. When ſhe had 
fairly acquitted herſelf of the hiſtory, ſhe 
began to recolle& her head-ach, and then 
left us very thoroughly diſpoſed to have a 
fellow-feeling in the ſame complaint. 

After a few natural refle&tions upon the 
event, ſoberly debated and patiently delt- 
vered, I believe we were all of one mind in 
wiſhing for anew ſubjeR, and a filence took 
place ſufficiently preparatory for it's intro- 
duction; when Abrahams, putting on a grave 
and ſerious look, in a more ſolemn tone of 
voice, than I had ever heard him affume, de- 
livered himſelf as follows: : 

There is ſomething, Gentlemen, preſſes On 
my mind, which ſeems a duty on my con- 
ſcience to impart to you : I cannot reconcile 
myſelf to play the counterfeit in your com- 
pany, and therefore if you will have patience 
to liſten to a few particulars of a life, ſo un- 
importarit as mine, I will not intrude long 
upon your attention, and at worſt it may 
lerve to fill up a few ſpare minutes before 
we are called to our meal. 

T need not repeat what was ſaid on our 


parts; we drew our chairs round the fire ; 


Abrahams gave a fight, hemmed twice or 
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thrice, as if the words in riſing to his throat 
had choaked him, and thus began : 


I was born in Spain, the only ſon of a 


younger brother of an antient and noble 


houſe, which like many others of the ſame. 


origin and perſuaſion had long been-in the 
indiſpenſable practice of conforming to the 
eſtabliſhed religion, whilſt ſecretly and un- 
der the moſt guarded concealment every 
member of it without exception hath ad- 
| hered to thoſe opinions, which have been 
the faith of our tribe from the earlieſt 
ages. 

This I truſt will account to you for my 
declining to expoſe my real name, and jul- 
tify the diſcretion of my affuming- the 
fiQtitious one, by which Iam now Known to 
you. 
Till I had reached my twentieth year | 
knew myſelf for nothing but a Chriſtian, it 
that may be called Chriſtianity, which 
monkiſh ſuperſtition and idolatry have fo 
adulterated and diſtorted from the moral 
| purity of it's ſcriptural guides, as to keep 
no traces even of rationality in it's form and 
practice. 


This period of life is the uſual ſeaſon for 


the 


SQ J- Po———_— 
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celebrate that antient rite, which our nation 


_death -_ots him; I faw lus eye-lids quiver; 
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the parents of an adult to reveal to him the 
awful ſecret of their concealed religion : The | 
circumſtances, under which this tremendous 
diſcovery 1s confided to the youth, are fo 
contrived as to imprint upon his heart the. 
ſtrongeſt ſeal of ſecrecy, and at the ſame 
time preſent to his choice the alternative of 
parricide or conformity : With me there. 
was no heſitation 3 none could be ;. for the . 
yoke of Rome had galled my conſcience till 
it feſtered, and I ſeized emancipation with 
the avidity of a ranſomed flave, who eſcapes 
out of the hands of infidels. 
Upon our great and folemn day of the 
Paſſover I was initiated into Judaiſm ; my 
father conducted me to the interior chamber 
of a ſuite of apartments, locking every door 
through which we paſſed, with great pre- 
caution, and not uttering a ſyllable by: the 
way; in this ſecure retreat he purpoſed to 
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holds ſo ſacred: He was at that time in an 
alarming decline ; the agitating taſk he had 
been engaged in overpowered his ſpirits ; 
whilſt he was yet ſpeaking to me, and my 
eyes were fixed upon his face, the hand of 


] heard | 
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T heard him draw his laſt expiring ſigh, and 
falling dead upon my neck as I was kneel- 

Ing at his feet, he brought me backwards to 
the floor, where I laid panting under his 
lifeleſs corpſe, ſcarce more alive than he 
was. _ GE atk ys 

The noiſe of his fall and the horrid ſhrieks 
I began to utter, for I had no preſence of 
mind in that fatal moment, were unfortu- 
nately overheard, far as we were removed 
from the family : The room we were in had 
a communication with our private chapel; 
the monk, who was our family confeflor, 
had a maſter-key, which commanded the 
avenues to that place ; he was then before 
the altar, when my cries reached his ears; 
he aſcended haſtily by the private ſtair-caſe, 
and finding the door locked, his terror at 
my yells adding ſtrength to a coloffal form, 
with one vehement kick he burſt open the 
door, and, befides the tragic ſpectacle on the 
ground, too plainly diſcovered the damning 
proofs of our apoſtacy. . 

Vile wretch, cried he as he ſeized hold of 
my father's body, unholy villain, circumciſed 
 1nfidel! I thank my God for having {mote 

hes with a ſudden judgment : : Lie there 
| | like 
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like a dog as thou art, and expect the burial - 
of a dog ! This ſaid, with one furious jerk 


of his arm he hurled the venerable corpſe of 


the moſt benevolent of God's creatures with 
the utmoſt violence to the corner of the 
room : Whilft I tell it my blood curdles ; 
I heard his head daſh againſt the marble _ 
floor; I did not dare to turn my eyes to 
the ſpot ; the ſword, which my father had ' 
preſented to my hand and pointed at hrs 
own breaſt, when he imparted to me his 
faith, lay naked on the floor; I graſped 1t 
ir my hand ; nature tugged at my heart ; 
I felt an impulſe irrefiftible ; I buried it in 
the bowels of the monk : I thruſt it home 
with ſo good a will, that the guard en- 
tangled tn the cord that was tied about his 
carcaſe z I left my weapon 1n the body, and 
the ponderous bigot fell thundering on the 
pavement. _ 

A ready thought, which ſeemed like in- 


{piration, ſeized me ; I diſpoſed my father's 


corple in decent order ; drew the ring from 
his finger, on which the ſymbol of our tribe 
was engraved in Hebrew characters ; I took 
away thoſe fatal tokens, which had betrayed 


us; there wero ws ANITA for writing on a 


table ; 
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table; I wrote the following words on a 
ſcroll of paper—<© This monk fell' by my 
* hand; he merited the death I gave him: 
« Let not my father's memory be attainted'! 
« He is innocent, and died ſuddenly by the 


_ 20 _ Heaven and not by the hand of 
« -man.”—This I ſigned with my name, and 


affixed to the breaſt of the monk ; then 


_ imprinting a laſt kiſs upon the hand of my 
_ dead father, I went ſoftly down the ſecret 
ſtairs, and paſſing through the chapel e- 


caped out of the houſe "unnoticed Dy any 
of the family. 


Our houſe ſtood at one extremity of the 


_ antient city of Segovia z : I made my way as 


faſt as my feet would tranſport me to the 
foreſts of San Ildephonſo, and there ſheltered 
myſelf till night came on; by ſhort and 


_ ſtealthy journeys, through various perils and 
almoſt incredible hardſhips, I arrived at 


Barcelona ; I made myſelf known to an 


_ _ Engliſh merchant, ſettled there, who had 
| long been a correſpondent of my father's, 


and was employed by our family in the ex- 


IY 


portation of their. wool, which is the chict 
produce of eſtates in the great plain of Se- 
' govia, fo famous - for it's ſheep: By this 

gentleman 
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centleman I was ſupplied with money and 

neceflaries ; ; he alſo gave me letters of cre- 

dit upon his correſpondent in London, and 

took a paſſage for me 1n a very commodious 

and capital ſhip bound to that port, but in- 

termediately to Smyrna, whither ſhe was, 
chartered with a valuable cargo. Ever ſince . 
the unhappy event in Segovia it had been 
my firſt and conſtant wiſh to take refuge in- 
England ; nothing therefore could be more 
acceptable than theſe letters of credit and 
introduction, and being eager to place my- 
{c]f under the prote&ion of a nation, whoſe 
veneroſity all Europe bears teſtimony to, I 
loſt not a moment in embarking on board 
the Britiſh Lion, (for ſo the ſhip was named) 
and in this aſylum I for the firſt time found 
that repoſe .of mind and body, which for 
more than two months I had been a ſtranger- 
+ 2 

6 Here fortunately made acquaintance with 
1 W- very worthy and ingenious gentleman, 
Wo was going to ſettle at Smyrna as phyſi- 
x. M42 to the factory, and to the care and hu- 
of {WI anity of this excellent' perſon, under Pro- 
. {WM Gence, I am indebted for my recovery. 
vis em a very dangerous fever, which ſeized: 
an Ml. | SN me. 
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me on the third day after: my coming on 
board : This gentleman reſided many years 
at Smyrna, and practiſed there with great 
ſucceſs ; he afterwards went through a very 
' curious courſe of travel, and is now happily 
returned to his native country. 

When we arrived at Smyrna I was On my 
recovery, and yet under the care of my 
friendly pbyſician; I lodged in the fame 
houſe with him, and found great benefit 
from the air and exerciſe on ſhore ; He ad- 
viſed me to remain there for a ſeaſon, and 
at the ſame time an offer was made to me by 
the ſhip's captain of aCting for the merchants 
in place of their agent, who had died on the 
paſſage. The letters of credit grven me at 
Barcelona, and the ſecurity entered into on 
my account with the houſe in London, war- 
ranted this propoſal on his part, and there 
were many motives which preyailed with me 
for accepting it. 

In this ſtation I had the av GinG to 
give ſuch ſatisfaction to my principals, that 
during a reſidence of more than twenty 
years I negotiated their buſineſs with unin- 
terrupted ſucceſs, and in the courſe of that 

time ſecured a competency for myſelf, and 
married 
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married a very worthy wite, with whom [I 
have lived happily ever ſance. | 

Still my wiſhes pointed to this land of 
freedom and toleration, and here at laſt I 
hope I am ſet down for life: Such was 
my prepoſleſſion for this country, that I 
may ſay without boaſting, during twenty 
years reſidence in Smyrna no Engliſhman 
ever left my door without the relief he fſoli- 
cited, or appeared to ſtand in need of. 

I muſt not omit to tell you that to my 
infinite comfort 1t turned out, that my pre- 
cautions after the death of the monk were 
effe&tual for preventing any miſchief to the 
head of my family, who {till preſerves his 


rank, title and eſtate unſuſpe&ted ; and al- 


though I was outlawed by name, time hath 
now wrought ſuch a change in my perſon, 


and the affair hath ſo died away in men's me- 


mories, that I truſt I am in ſecurity from any 
future machinations in that quarter: Still I 


hold it juſt tomy family and prudent towards 


myſelf to continue my precautions : Upon 
the little fortune I raiſed in Smyrna, with 


ſome aids I have occaſionally received from 


the head of our houſe, who is my nephew, 


and leveral profitable commiſſions for the- 


tale 
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ſale of Spaniſh wool, I live contentedly, 
though humbly as you fee, and I have be- 
fides wherewithal, (blefſed be God !) to be 
of ſome uſe and aſſiſtance to my fellow-crea- 
tures. | 

Thus Ihave related to you my brief hif- 
tory, not concealing that bloody act, which 
would ſubject me to death by the ſentence 
of a human tribunal, but for which I hope 
my interceſſion and atonement have been 
accepted by the Supreme Judge of all 
hearts, with whom there is mercy and for- 


7 giveneſs. Reflect I pray you upon my 


{ſituation at that dreadful moment ; enter 
into the feelings of a ſon ; picture to your- 
ſelves the ſcene of horror before my eyes; 
conceive a brutal zealot ſpurning the dead 
corpſe of my father, and that father his 
moſt generous benefattor, honoured for his 
' virtues and adored for his charities, the beſt 
of parents and the friend of mankind; reflect, 
1 ſay, upon theſe my agonies and provoca- 
tions, make allowance for a diftraCted heart 
in ſuch a crifis, and judge me with that 
charity, which takes.the law of God, and 
_ not the law of man for it's dire&tion. 


Here Abrahams concluded, and here alſo 
1 ſhall 
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I ſhall adjourn to the ſucceeding number 
what remains to be related of the perſons, 
whoſe adventures have already  engroffed 
ſo large a portion of this nuſcellaneous 


work. 


No. XLV. ; 


4 ing reader will recolleCt that the worthy 
Hebrew, who aſſumes the name of 
Abrahams, had juſt concluded the narrative 
of his adventures, and that the next morn- 
ing was appointed for a conciliatory inter- 
view between Mrs. Goodiſon and her father. 
Ned, whoſe natural indolence had now be- 
can to give place to the moſt a&tive of all 
paſſions, had been ſo much agitated by the 
events of the day, that we had no ſooner 
parted from honeſt Abrahams, than he be- 
oan to comment upon the lucky incident . 
of our rencontre with the old gentleman at 
the comedy ; he ſeemed ſtrongly inclined to 
deal with deſtiny for ſome certain impulſes, 
which he remembered to have felt, when he 
was ſo earneſt togo to ws play; and declared _ 
with 


", 
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with much gravity, that he went thither 
fully prepoſlefled ſome good fortune would 
turn up: © Well, to be ſure,” ſaid he, © ] 
<« ought to rejoice in the happy turn-affairs 


© have now taken, and I do rejoice; but it 


* would have given me infinite delight to 
< have fulfilled the plan I had in deſign for 
« Mrs. Goodiſon's accommodation ſhe will 
© now want no affiſtance from me z my little 
" cottage will never have the honour of re- 
< ceiving her ; all thoſe ſchemes are at an 
«end; Conſtantia too will be a great for- 
«twins; ſhe will have higher views in life, 
« and think no more of me, or, if ſhe did, 
« jt 1s not to be ſuppoſed her grandfather, 


« who ſo bitterly reſented his daughter's 


© match, will ſuffer her to fall into the ſame 
« offence.” I muſt confeſs I thought fo 
entirely with my friend Ned in the con- 
cluding parts of theſe remarks, that I could 
only adviſe him to wait the event of time, 
and recommend himſelf ' in the mean while 
as well as he could to Mr. Somerville, the 


grandfather of Conſtantia. Art and educa- 


tion, it 1s. true, had not contributed much 
to Ned's accompliſhments, but nature had 


© gone oreat ana IN his fayour; to a per-. 


ſon 
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{on admirably, though not finically formed, 
ſhe had given a molt intereſting ſet of fea- 
tures, with ſuch a ſtriking charafter of. 
benevolence and open honeſty, that he. 
might be ſaid to carry his heart in his coun 
tenance% though there was a kind of lafſi- 
tude in his deportment, the effe&t of habits 
long indulged, yet his ſenſibility was ever 
ready to ſtart forth upon the firſt call, and 
on thoſe occaſions no one would have re- 
gretted that he had not. been trained 1n the 
ſchool of the graces; there was ſomething 
then diſplayed, which they cannot teach, and 
only nature in her happieſt moments can 
beſtow. HL 
The next morning produced a letter from 
honeſt Abrahams, full of joy for the happy 
reconciliation now eſtabliſhed, and inviting 
us to celebrate the day with Mr. Somer- 
ville and the ladies at his houſe. This was an 
anxious criſis for my friend Ned ; and I per- 
ceived his mind in ſuch a ſtate of agitation, 
that I thought fit to ſtay with him for the 
reſt of the forenoon ; he began. to form a- 
variety of conjectures as to the reception 
he was likely to meet from the old gentle-. 
man, with no leſs a variety of plans for- 
FR IP OER o& huts 
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his own behaviour, and even of ſpeech: Ml « 
with which he was to uſher in his firſt ad. lf < 
_ drefles; ſometimes he ſunk into melancholy lh « 
and deſpair, at other times he would ſnatcl, WM « 
a gleam of hope, and talk himſelf into tran{. Wl « 
ports ; he was now, for the firſt time-in hi: Ml « 
life, ſtudiouſly contriving how to ſet off hi; Wl © 
perſon to the beſt advantage ; his hair was WW © 
faſhionably dreſſed, and a handſome fuit W *© 
was tried on, during which he furveycd Ml © 
himſelf in the glaſs with ſome attention, 
and, as I thought, not entirely without 1 
ſecret ſatisfaction, which, indeed, I have M'*© 
ſeen other gentlemen beſtow upon their 
perſons in a much greater degree, with much 
leſs reaſon for their excuſe. 

When he was compleatly equipt, and the 
time approached for our going, © Alas !” 
he cried, © what does all this fignify? I am 
<« but a clown 1n better cloaths. Why was 
: father ſo negle&ful of my education, 

« or rather why was I ſo negligent to avall 
 « myſelf of the little he allowed me! 
« What would I not 'give to redeem the 
4 time 1 have thrown away! But 'tis in 
«vain: I have neither wit to recommend 


« "OP nor addreſs to diſguiſe my want 
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« of it; I have nothing to plead in my fa- 
« your, but common honour and honeſty ; 
« and what cares that old hard-hearted fel- 


« low for qualities, which could not recon- 


« cile him to his own ſon-in-law ? he will 
« certainly look upon me with contempt. 
« As for Conſtantia, gratitude, perhaps, 
« might in time have diſpoſed her heart to- 


* have induced her mother to overlook my 
« deficiencies, but there | is an end of that 
«* only chance I had for happineſs, and I am 
«* a fool to thruſt myſelf into a ſociety, 
« where I am ſure to heap freſh fuel on 


* head. 
With theſe impreſſions, which I could only 


place of meeting with an aching heart and 


as WcjeAted countenance. We - found. the 
whole party afſembled to receive us, and 


pole, yet I ſaw nothing in Mr. Somerville's 
ountenance or addreſs, that could augur 
- Vor, II. ns | - otherwiſe 


« wards me, and my zealous ſervices might 


* my pathon, and freſh misfortunes on my 


ſoth but not diſpel, Ned proceeded to the 


ail W'bough my friend's embarraſſment diſabled . 
-? Win from uttering any one of the ready- 
he MWnade ſpeeches he had digeſted for. the pur- 
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otherwiſe than well for honeſt Ned ; Mrs, 
Goodiſon was as gracious as poſfible, and 
 Conftantia's ſmile was benignity itfelf. Ho. 
neſt Abrahams, who has all the hoſpitality 
as well as virtues of his forefathers the pat. 
archs, -received us with open arms, and 1 


| 
face in which 'wide-mouthed joy grinned Ml « 
moſt dele&tably. It was with pleaſure I ob-M 1 
ſerved Mr. Somerville's grateful attentions Ml * 
towards him and his good dame ; they had Wi ! 
nothing of oftentation or artifice in them, Ml » 
| but ſeemed the genuine effuſions of his IM 3 
heart ; they convinced me he was not a man Ml » 
innately moroſe, and that the reſentment, {0M 
long foſtered in- his boſom, was effe&tuallyſ t! 
extirpated. Mrs. Abrahams, in her pro- 
vince, had exerted herſelf to very good pur-WM 
Poſe, and ſpread her board, if not elegantly, iſ t! 
yet abundantly; Abrahams, on his part, 8M Þ: 
kept his wine and his tongue 'going with Ml c: 
inceſſant gaiety and good-humour, andM 9: 
' whilft he took every opportunity of draw- a 
ing forth Ned's honeſt heart and natural»: 
manners to the beſt advantage, I was happyMW ti: 
in diſcovering that they did not efcape tl*]W*" 
1ntuition of Somerville, and that he madeW'o 
tha 
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faſter progreſs towards his good opinion, than 
if he had exhibited better breeding and leſs 
ſincerity of character. 

In the courſe of the evening the old gen- 
tleman told us he had determined upon 
taking his daughter and Conſtantia into the 
country with him, where he flattered himſelf 
Mrs. Goodiſon would recover her ' health 
and ſpirits ſooner than in town, and at the 
ſame time gave us all in turn a prefling in- 
vitation to his houſe. Abrahams and his 
wife excuſed themſelves on the ſcore of buſi- 
neſs; but Ned, who had no ſuch plea' to 
make, nor any diſpoſition to invent one, 
thankfully accepted the propoſal. 

The day ſucceeding and ſome few others, 
were paſſed -by Mrs. Goodiſon and Conſtan- 
tia at Mr. Somerville's in the neceſlary pre- 
parations and arrangements previous to their 
leaving London ; during this time Ned's 
nd difidence and their occupations did not 
v-M admit of any interview, aad their departure 
,ril was only announced to him by a note from 
pp the old gentleman, reminding him of his 
theMengagement 37 his ſpirits were by this time 
{0 much lowered from their late elevation, 
that he even, doubted if he ſhould accept 
02 7-5 Hp! 
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the invitation ; love however took care to 
ſettle this point in his own favour, and Ned 
arrived at the place of his deſtination rather 
as 2 victim under the power of a hopelc(; 
paſſion, than'as a modern fine gentleman 
with the aſſuming airs of a conqueror. 
The charms of the beautiful Conſtantia, 
which had drawn her indolent admirer { 
much out of his chara&er and ſo far from 
his home, now heightened by the happy re- 
verſe of the ſituation, and ſet off with all the 
aids of dreſs, dazzled him with their luſtre; 
and though her change of fortune and ap- 
pearance was not calculated to diminiſh his 
paſhon, it ſeemed to forbid his hopes : in 
forrow, poverty and dependance, ſhe had 
inſpired him with the generous ambition of 
reſcuing her from a ſituation fo ill propor- 
tioned to her merits, and, though he had not 
| actually made, he had very ſerioufly medi- 
tated a propoſal of marriage : He ſaw her 
now in a far different point of view, and 
comparing her with himſelf, her beauty, 
fortune and accompliſhments with his own 
conſcious deficiencies, he ſunk into deiparr. 
_ This was' not unobſerved by Conſtantia; 


neither did ſhe want the FRETS to dif 
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on this wretched exiſtence for ſome days, 


portable, and, aſhamed of wearing a face 
of woe mn the houſe of happineſs, he took 
the hardy reſolution of bidding farewell to 
Conftantia and his hopes for ever. 9, 

Whilft he was meditating upon this pain- 


ful ſubje&t one evening during a ſolitary 


walk, he was ſurprized to hear himſelf ac- 


coſted by the very perſon, from whole - 


chains he had determined to break looſe ; 
Conſtantia was unattended, the place was 
retired, the hour was folemn and her looks 
were ſoft and full of compaſſion. What 
cannot love effe& ? 1t inſpired hin with 


plied him with eloquence to expreſs his 
feelings. | 

Conſtantia in few words gave him to 
underſtand that ſhe rightly gueffed the fi- 
tuation of his mind; this at once drew 
from him a confeſſion of his love and his de- 
ſpair—of the former he ſpoke little and 
with no diſplay ; he neither ſought to re- 


nM 9! 1s own defeRts he ſpoke more at large, and 
13g dwelt 


cern the cauſe of 1t. When he had dragged 


he found the pain of it no longer ſup- 


reſolution to ſpeak; it did more, it ſup- 


commend his paſhon, or excite her pity ; | 
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dwelt much upon his want of education ; h: 
reproached himſelf for the habitual indolence 
of his diſpoſition, and then, for the firf 
time, raiſing his eyes' from the ground, he 
turned them on Conſtantia, and after 4 
pauſe exclaimed, ©* Thank heaven ! you 
* are reſtored to a condition, which no 
* longer ſubjects you to the poſhble ſacrifice 
* I had once the audacity to hint at. Con- 
* ſcious as I am of my own unworthinef 
< at all times to aſpire to ſuch a propoſal, 
« let me do myſelf the juſtice to declare 
* that my heart was open to you 1n the 


_ « pureſt ſenſe; that to have teridered an 
« afylum-to your beloved mother, without 


« enſnaring your 'heart by the obligation, 
* would ſtill have been the pride of my life, 
«and I as truly abhorred to exaC&t,/as you 
« could diſdain to grant, an intereſted 
& ſurrender of your hand: and now, 
« lovely Conſtantia, when I am about to 
« leave you in the boſom' of proſperity, 1 | 
« do not ſeem to part from you' with all 
« that unmixt felicity, which your: good 
« fortune ought to inſpire, do not reproach 
<« rme for my unhappy weakneſs ; but reco- 


* left for once In your lie, that your:charms 
* arc 


{h 
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« are 1riefiſtible, and my ſoul only too ſul- 
« ceptible of their power and too far plunged 
*« into Gelpair, to admit of any happineſs 
« hereafter,” 

At the concluſion of this ſpeech Ned 
again fixt his eyes on the ground ; after a 
ſhort filence, © I perceive,” replied Con- 
ſtantia, © that my obſervations of late were 
+ rightly formed, and you have been tortur- 
« ing your mind with refle&tions very flat- 
« tering to me, but not very juſt towards 
« yourſelf : believe me, Sir, your opinion is 
« a3 much too exalted in one. caſe, as it is 
«* too humble in the other. As for me, 
« having as yet ſeen little of the world but 
* its miſeries, and being indebted to the 
« benevolence, of human nature for ſupport- 
« ing me under them, I ſhall ever look to 
« that principle as a greater recommenda- 
« tion in the character of a companion for 


« life; than the moſt brilhtant talents or moſt _ 


« elegant accompliſhments : in the quiet 
«* walks of life I ſhall expe& to find my 

« enjoyments.” Here Ned ftarted from 
his reverie, a gleam of joy ruſhed upon his 


heart, by an involuntary motion he had ' 
graſped one of her hands; ſhe perceived 


$ > Tp the 
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the tumult her words had created, and ex. 
tricating her hand from his—© Permit me,” 
{aid ſhe, © to qualify my reſpect for a be- 
* nevolent diſpoſition by remarking to you, 
*« that without activity there can be no 
« yirtue : I will explain myſelf more parti- 
« cularly ; I will ſpeak to you with the fince- 
« rity of a friend—You are bleſt with ex- 
* cellent natural endowments, a good heart 
' * and a good underſtanding ; you hare 
<« nothing to do but to ſhake off an indo- 
<« lent habit, and, having youth at your 
* command, to employ the one and culti- 
* yate the other : the means of doing this 
« jt would be preſumption in me to pre- 
« ſcribe, but as my grandfather is a man 
« well acquainted with the world and fully 
« qualified to give advice, I ſhould earneſtly 
« recommend to you not to take a haſty 
« departure before you have conſulted him, 
 *« and I may venture to promiſe you wlll 
« never repent of any confidence you may 


«repoſe in his friendſhip and diſcretion.” 


Here Conſtantia put an end to the con- 
ference and turned towards the houſe ; Ned 
ſtood fixt 1n deep refle&tion, his mind {ome- 
times brightening with hope, ſometimes re- 

"_ 
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lapſing into deſpair : his final determina- 
tion, however, was to obey Confſtantia's 


adviceand ſeek an interview with Mr. Somer- 
ville. 


N o. XLVI. 


T* E next morning, as ſoon as Ned and 

Mr. Somerville met, the old gentleman 
took him into his library, and when he was 
ſeated, © Sir,” ſaid he, © I ſhall ſave you ſome 
« embarraſſment, if I begin our conference 
« by telling you that I am well appriſed of 
« your ſentiments towards my Conſtantia ; 
« I ſhall make the ſame hafte to put you 
« out of ſuſpenſe, by aſſuring you that I am 
« not unfriendly to your wiſhes.” 

This was an opening of fuch mwaes 
joy to Ned, that his ſpirits had nearly ſunk. 
under the furprize ; he ſtared wildly, with- 
out power of utterance, ſcarce venturing to 
credit what he had heard ; the blood ruſh» 
ed into his cheeks, and. Somerville, ſeeing his 
diſorder, proceeded : © When I have ſaid this 
* On my own part, underftand, young gen- 

| I'5 « tleman, 
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« tleman, that I only engage not to obſtru& 
« your ſucceſs, 1 do not, nay I cannot, un- 
« dertake to enſure it”: that muſt” depend 
* upon Conſtantia ; permit me to add, it 
«* muſt depend upon yourſelf.” Here Ned, 
unable to ſuppreſs his tranſports, eageriy 
demanded what there could be in his power 
to do, that might advance him in the good 
opinion and eſteem of Conſtantia ; ſuch 
was his gratitude to the old gentleman for 
his kindneſs, that he could ſcarce refrain 
from throwing himſelf at his feet, and lie 
implored him inſtantly to point out the 
happy means, which he would 1mphcitly 
_ embrace, were they ever ſo difficult, ever ſo 
| dangerous. 
« There will be neither hardflip nor 
« hazard,” rephed Mr. Somerville, © 1 
* what I ſhall adviſe. Great' A tw 
« be accompliſhed in a ſhort time where 
_ « the diſpoſition 1s good and the under- 
« ſtanding apt: though your father neg- 
< Iced your education, it is no reaſon you 
<« ſhould negle& yourſelf ; you muſt ſhake 
*« off your indolence ; and as' the firſt ſtep 
* neceflary towards your future comfort 1s 
* to put yourſelf at calc 1 in point of fortune, 
| | - "you 
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« you muſt make yourſelf maſter of your 
« own eſtate ; that I ſuſpe& can only be 
« done by extricating your affairs from the 
« hands they are in ; but as this 1s a buſi- 
« neſs, that will require the aſſiſtance of an 
« honeſt and able agent, I ſhall recommend 
« to you my own lawyer, on whoſe integrity 
« you may ſecurely rely ; he will ſoon re- 
« duce your affairs to ſuch a ſyſtem of re- 
« eularity, that you will find it an caſy 
« buſineſs, and when you diſcover how 
* many ſources of future happineſs it opens 

«to you, you will purſue it as an em- 
F ploymgent of no Tels pleaſure than RVA 
a 

To this 64 adyice Ned promiſed the 

fulleft and moſt unreſerved obedience ; Mr. 

Somerville reſumed his ſubje& and proceed- 

ed : © When you have thus laid the foun- 

« dation in ceconomy, what remains to be 

« done will be a taſk of pleaſure : this will 

«* conſiſt in furniſhing your mind and en- . 

* larging your experience, in ſhort, Sir, rub- 

* bing off the ruſt of indoltence and the 

« prejudices of a narrow education : now for 

« this important undertaking I have a friend 

« in my eye, whoſe underſtanding, temper, 

I6 _ « morals 
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«* morals and manners qualify him to ren- 
<« der you molt eſſential ſervices ; with this 
* amiable and inſtruive companion 1 
« ſhould in the firſt place recommend you 
x" W take a tour through the moſt intereſt- 
ing parts of your own country, and here- 
6 — as occaſion ſhall ſerve, you MAY, or 
« you may not,. extend your travels into 
_* other countries : this 1s the beſt counſe] 
« ] have to give you, and I tender it with 
* all poſſible good wiſhes for your ſucceſs.” 
 ._ A plan, propoſed with ſo much cordia- 
lity and holding forth ſuch a reward for the 
accompliſhment of its conditions, could not 
' fail to be embraced with ardour by the 
late deſpairing lover of Conſtantia. The 
worthy lawyer was prepared for the under- 
taking, and Ned was all impatience to con- 
vince Mr. Semerville, that indolence was no 
longer his ruling defet. He gave inſtant 
orders for his journey, and then flew to 
Conſtantia, at whoſe feet he poured forth 


the humble, yet ardent, acknowledgments | 


_ of a heart overflowing with gratitude and 

love: it ſeemed as if love's arrow, like 1thu- 
rieſ's ſpear, poſſefled the magic powers of 

| transformation with a touch ; there was a 

Es ſpirit 
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ſpirit in his eyes, an energy in his motions, 
an illumination over his whole perſon, that 
gave his form and features a new caſt : Con- 
ſtantia ſaw the ſudden transformation with 
{urprize, and as it evinced the flexibility of | 
his nature and the influence of her own 
charms, ſhe ſaw it alſo with delight : « So 
« ſoon !”” was her only reply, when he an- 
nounced his immediate departure, but thoſe 
words were uttered with ſuck a cadence, 
and accompanied by ſuch a look, as to the 
eye and ear of love conveyed more meaning 
than volumes would contain, unaided by 
ſuch expration—* Yes, adorable Conftan- 
| © tia,” he exclaimed, © I am now letting 
« forth to give the earlieſt proof in my 
- WH © power of a ready and alert obedience to 
s « the dictates of my beſt adviſer ; theſe 
d « few moments, which your condeſcenſfion 
t Wl © indulges me with, are the only moments 
0 Wl © I ſhall not rigidly devote to the imme- 
b Wl © diate duties of my taſk : . inſpired with 
s * the hope of returning leſs unworthy of 
d Wl © your attention, I chearfully ſubmit to 
- WI © baniſh myſelf from your fight for a time, 
of Wl © content to cheriſh in my heart the lovely 
« image there wntpreſt, and flattering myſelf 

; « I have 


«the inſtru&tions of his friendly and judicious 
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<« I have the ſan&tion of your good wiſhes 
« for the ſucceſs of my undertaking.” 'Con- 
ſtantia aſſured him he had her good wiſhes 

for every happineſs in life, and, then yield- 
Ing her hand. to him, he tenderly FT | it 
to his lips and departed. | 

| It would be an unintereſting detail to 
_ enumerate the arrangements, which Ned by 


.agent adopted on his return to Poppy-hall. 
His affairs had indeed been much neglected, 

"but they were not embarraſſed, fo that they 
were eafily put into ſuch order and regula- 
tion, as gave him full leifure for purſuing 
other objeQs of 'a more animating nature: 
with this view he returned to his friend Mr. 
Somerville, and was again bleſt with the pre- 
ſence :of Conſtantia, to whom every day 
ſeemed to' add new graces : he was wel- 
comed by all parties in the moſt affectionate 
manner ; Mr. Somerville, upon converfing 
with his lawyer, received 'a very flattering 
# Teport of  Ned's aQtivity/and attention, nor 
was he diſpleaſed to hear from the ſame au- 

thority, . that his eſtate and property far 
| exceeded any amount, which the unpre- 
' tending owner himſelf had ever hinted at. 
rnd 2.90 bo 67k Pa hens of 
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It was now the latter end! of April, and 
Ned' had allowed himſelf only a few days 
to prepare for his tour, and to form an ac- 
quaintance with the amiable perſon, who at 
Mr. Somerville's requeſt had engaged to 
accompany him ; their plan was to employ. 
ſix months in this excurſion through Eng- 
land and part of Scotland, during which 
they were to viſit the chief towns and prin- 
cipal manufactories, and Mr. Somerville had 
further contrived to, lay out their courſe, ſo 
as to fall in-with the houſes of ſome of his 


friends by the way, where he had ſecured them 
a welcome in ſuch ſocieties, as promiſed no 


leſs profit than amuſement to ayoung perſon 
In the purſuit of EXPETIENCE. Meaſures had 
been taken to provide equipage, ſervants, and 


all things requiſite for a travelling eſtabliſh- 
ment, amongſt which a few well-ſele&ed 


books were not forgotten, _and,- thus at 
length equipt, Ned with his companion, on 
the firſt morning of the month of May, hay- 
ing taken leave of Mr. Somerville and Mrs. 


Goodiſon, : and receiyed 5 a tender adieu from 


his beloved Conſtantia, ſtept reluRantly 
into his chaiſe, . and left the fineſt eyes in 


the creation to pay the tribute of a tear to 


the forrows of the ſcene. 
From 
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From this period I had heard nothing of WW C 
his proceedings till a few days ago, when 1M i 
was. favoured. by him with the following B+ 1 
letter, dated from the houſe of Mr. Somer. WM 
my: = 


«© Dear Sir, 

« Tam juſt returned from a fix months 

« tour, in the courſe of which I have viſited 
« a variety of places and perſons in company 
<« with a gentleman, from whoſe pleaſing ſo- 
« ciety I have reaped the higheſt enjoyment, 
«and, if I do not deceive myſelf, no ſmal 
« degree of profit and inſtruction. | 
© Before I fate out upon this excurſion | 
* had the fatisfaftion of ſeeing my private 
<« affairs put in fuch a train, 'and arranged 
y upon ſo clear a ſyſtem, that I find myſelf 
« in pofſeffion of a fund of occupation for 
© the reſt of my days in ſuperintending the 
* concerns of my eftate, and intereſting my- 
. * ſeſf in the welfare and Proſperity of every 
« perſon, who depends.upon me. 
« When I returned to this charming 

« place, the reception I met with from Mr. 
« Somerville was as flattering as can be con- 
« * ceived; the worthy mother of my beloved 
pee 3h . © Conſtantia 
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« Conſtantia was no leſs kind to me ; but 
©1n what words can I attempt to convey to 
«you the impreſſion I felt on my heart, 
« when I was welcomed with ſmiles of ap- 
« probation by the ever-adorable obje& of 
« my affeftion ? What tranſport did it give 
* me, when I found her anxious to enquire 
« into every circumſtance, that had occur- 
«red 1n the courſe of my travels! none 
« were too minute for her notice; ſhe 
« ſeemed to take an intereſt in every thing 
« that had happened to me, and our con- 
« yerſations - were renewed time after time 
«* without wearineſs on her part, or any pro- 
© ſpe of exhauſting our ſubje&t. 

« At this time I had no other expe&a-' 
« tion but of a ſecond excurſion with the 
* conduCtor of the firſt, and as that gentle- 
| © man was in frequent conference with Mr. 
» Somerville, I took for granted they were 
* concerting the plan of a foreign tour ; and 
* though my heart was every hour more 
* and more fondly attached to Conſlantia, 
* ſo that a ſeparation from her was painful 
* to refle& on, yet 1 was reſolved at all 

* events not to ſwerve from my engage- 
* ments with her grandfather, and there- 
2: fora 
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* fore held myſelf in trembling expectation 
© of another ſummons to go forth : delight. 
© fully as the hours paſſed away 1n her (0. 


« ciety, I dreaded leſt any ſymptoms of (cif. We n 
* indulgence ſhould lower me in her opi-Mf 
«* nion, or create ſuſpicions in Mr. Somer- {WM r 
*« ville and Mrs. Goodiſon that I was'n aiy {WF h 
*« danger of relapſing into my former indo-W » 
* lence: I therefore ſeized the firſt oppor- WM p 
« tunity of explaining myſelf to thoſe re-M f 
* ſpe&table friends, when Conſtantia was not {W* c 
« preſent, and addrefling myſelf to Mr. So- MW n 
* merville, affured him that I was not dil- M* 1 
«* poſed to forget any part of his good advice, M* b 
* nor ſo much my own enemy as to evade M* © 
« any one of thoſe conditions, to the per-W i 
&* formance of which he had annexed the{MW* a 
« hope of ſo tranſcendant a reward : con-W* t 
*« ſcious that he could impoſe nothing upon MW a 
« me fo hard to do, or fo painful to ſuffer, WF* « 
« which ſuch a prize would not infinitely {MW » 
« gyerbalance, 1 had no other backwardnels}W* t 
« or apprehenſion as to his commands, but M'* f 
«* what ſprung from the conviftion, that W* 1 


« after all my efforts I muſt ever Temain 
* unworthy of Conſtantia. 
TI ſhall never forget Mr. Somerville 
5.88 replY 
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reply, nor the a&ion which accompanied 
« it, My good friend, faid he (leaning over 
« the arm of the chair, and kindly taking 
* me by the hand) 1t 18 more than enough 
« for a man to have made one ſuch fatal er- 
* ror in his life as T have done, ane ſuch un- 
* happy ſacrifice to the falſe opinions of the 
© world ; but though I have heartily re-. 
* pented of this error, I am not fo far re- 
« formed, as to be without ambition in the 
«* choice of a huſband for our Conſtantia ; 
* no, Sir, I am till as ambitious as ever, but 
* I hope with better judgement and upon 
* better principles ; ; I will not bate an atom 
* of virtue 1n the bargain I am to make; I 
* infiſt upon the good qualities of the heart 
* and temper to the laſt ſcruple ; theſe are 
* the effentials which I rigidly exact, and 
* all theſe you poflels :* there are indeed 
* other, many other, | incidental articles, 
« which you may, or you may not, ſuperadd 
* to the account ;' but 'T am contented to 
* ftrike hands with you on the ſpot, though 

* you ſhall never have ſet foot upon foreign 
* ſoil.—What ſays my daughter to this ? 
* When1 caſt my eyes upon the counte- 
* nance of the molt benevolent of women, 


ho and 
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* and faw it turned expreſſively upon me, 
<« {muling through tears, joy palpitated at my 
* heart, whilſt ſhe delivered herſelf as f0. 


* lows :—I were of all beings moſt inſen. i 
« fible, could I withhold my teſtimony tg 1 
< this gentleman's merits, or my entire a. " 
« ſent. to his alliance with my daughter; " 
* but as I have ever repoſed perfe& con. /; 
«* dence 1n her, and, as far as I was enabled,Ml. : 
© always conſulted her wiſhes, I ſhould be ke 
* glad this, queſtion might be fairly and. | 
* candidly referred to her unbiafſed judge-Mf.. . 
| « ment for deciſion : ſhe 1s very young; : 
_ © our friend here 1s neither old in years nor, c 
« experience ; both parties have time before. 
« them ; ſhould ſhe be willing to hold off,” 
66 from the married ſtate for a while, ſhould «] 
* ſhe 'foreſee advantages in our friend's un-W, 
66 dertaking a ſecond tour with the ſame in. 1 
cc ſtruQtive. affociate, (whether into foreign, c 
« countries or . nearer home) let her be the A 
© judge of what is moſt tikely to conduce to, 
© her future happineſs in a huſband, and »l c 
« ] am perſuaded our friend here will prac-W. 
<« tiſe no unfair meaſures for biafſing he! 2 


c judgement, let him conſult Conſtants: 
oat  «Tiſhes 
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« wiſhes on the caſe, and -as ſhe determines 
« ſo let him a, and fo let usagree. _ 

« With theſe inſtru&tions, which Mr. So- 
© merville ſeconded, TI haſtened to Conſtan- 
tia, and without heſitation or- diſguiſe re- 
© Jated to her what had paſſed and requeſted 
* her deciſion. Judge (if 1t be poffible to 
* judge) of - my tranſports, when that in- 
© genuous, than angelic creature gave me a 
' reply, that left no room to doubt that I 
* was bleſtin the poſſeſſion of her heart, and 
* that ſhe could not endure a ſecond ſepa-- 
* ration. 

« ] flew to Mr. Somerville ; T fell at the 
© feet of Mrs. Goodiſon ; I interceded, Im- 
© plored and was accepted. Nothing ever 
' equalled the generoſity of their behaviour. 
I am now to change my name to Somer- 
"ville, at that worthy gentleman's expreſs 
* defire, and meaſures are already in train 
' for that purpoſe. The ſame abilities, 

* which I am indebted to for the good con- 
dition of my affairs, are Lived In Per- - 

' fefting the marriage ſettlement, and the _ 
* period now between me and Laphioth | 
' would by any other perſon but myſelt be 
termed a very ſhort one. 

_« Thus 
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_ © Thus am I on the very eve of being 
« bleſt with the lovelieſt, the divineſt ob. 
« je& upon earth, and thus have I by tl 
* good counſelof my friends (in which num. 
« ber I ſhall ever reckon you) broke the 
cc ſhackles of that unmanly indolence, under 
« which I was ſinking apace into: 1rretriey- 
« able languor and inſignificance.  Hence- 
« forward I 1ntreat you to regard me as a 
* new man, and believe that with my name 
« ] have put off my infirmity. We are in 
« caily expeCtation of our friendly Abra- 
« hams, who is an Iſraclite indeed : yout 
* company would round our circleand com- 
« plete the happineſs of 
C8 OY * Your ever affectionate | 

SEL, © EDWARD.” 


pes 
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EOPLE his A tion of exeaſing the 
enormities of, their conduCt by talking of 
their paſſions, as if they were under the con- 
troul. of a blind neceſlity, and ſinned be- 
cauſe they could not help it. Before any 
man 
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man reſorts to this kind of excule it behoves 
him to examine the juſtice of 1t, and to be 
ſure that theſe paſſions, which he thus at- 
tempts to palliate, are ftri&tly natural, and 
do not ſpring either from the negle&t of edu- 
cation or the crime of ſelt-indulgence. 

Of our infancy, properly fo called, we 
either remember. nothing, or few things 
faintly and imperfe&tly ; ſome paſſions how- 
ever make their appearance 1n this ſtage of 
human life, and appear to be born with us, 
others are born after us; ſome follow us to 
the grave, others forlake us 1N the decline of 
age. | | 

The life of man 1s to be reviewed under 
three periods, infancy, youth, and man- 
hood ; the firſt includes that portion. of 
time, before reaſon ſhews itſelf; in the ſecond 
it appears indeed, but being incompetent to _ 
the proper government of the creature, re- 
quires the aid , fupport and corretion of edu- 
cation,; 3 1n the third 1 it attains to its matu- 
nity... 
| Now as a etob $ eſponfbility bears re- 
(pet to his reaſon, ſo do human puniſh- _ 
ments bear reſpect to his reſponſibility : In- 
fants and boys are chaſtiſed by the hand of 

| PA BET Fe Ro the 
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the parent or the maſter ; rational adults 
are amenable to the laws, and what is termed 
miſchief in the firſt caſe becomes a crime in 
the other. It will not avail the man to 
plead loſs of reaſon by temporary intoxica- 
tion, nor can he excuſe himſelf by the plea 
of any ſudden impulſe of paſſion. If a pri- 
ſoner tells his judge that it 1s his nature to 
be cruel, that anger, luſt or malice are in- 
herent in his conſtitution, no human tribu- 
nal will admit the defence : yet thus it is 
that all people deal with God and the world, 
when they attempt to palliate their enormi- 
ties, by pleading the uncontroulable pro- 
penſity of their natural defires, as if the Cre- 
ator had ſet up a tyrant in. their hearts, 
which they were neceflitated to obey. 
"This miſerable ſubterfuge is no leſs abjet 
than impious ; for what can be more de- 
grading t to a being, whoſe inherent attribute 
1s free-agency and whoſe diſtinguiſhing fa- 
culty 1s reaſon, than to ſhelter himſelf from 
the dread of reſponſibility under the humi- 
liating apology of mental ſlavery ? It is 8s 
if he ſhould fay — Excuſe the irregularities of 
my condu, for I am a brute and nat a man; 
I follow inftinf and renounce all claim to rea- 


ſn 
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fon ; my a#tions govern me, not T my ations ; 
[—and yet the people, to whom I allude, ge- 
erally ſet up this plea in' 'excule for thoſe 
paſſions in particular; which have their ori- . 
gin in that Rage of life, when the human 
mind is in the uſe and poſſeſſion of reaſon; . 

an impoſition ſo glaring that 1t convicts it- 
ſelf; notwithſtanding this it is too often ſeen, 
that whilſt the ſenſualift is avowing the irre- 
iſtible violence of Mis" propetiitics, vanity 
ſhall receive it not 'only as' an' atonement | 
for the baſeft attempts, but as an expeCted 
tribute 'to the tempting charms of beauty; 
nay, fuch'is the perverſion'of | rinciple mm 
ſme mien, that it ſhall pals' with them as's 
recommendation even of that ſex, the pu- 
ity of whoſe minds Theuld be. their fove- E 
reign grace and iornamentt. 9, 54 
The paſſion of fear ſeems POru with our- 
ature ;/ if they, 'who have our infancy 1 in” 


L 
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- {Wharge, ſuffer this paſſion to fix-and increaſe wa 
n {Wpon us ;/ if they augment our infant fears 

- Wy invented errors, and preſent to-our fight _ 

5 Wrightful objets to' ſcareus; if they practiſe | 

of Wn our natural/ and defenceleſs timidity by 


lows and menaces, and cruſh us thto ablo- - 
ute ſubjeQtion of {pirit in our carly years, a 
t; Toh IL Tas ONE 7 he human 24 


_ 
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buman creature,thus abuſed has enough ty 
pleadiin excuſe for cowardice; and-yet this, 
which 15 the- ſtrongeſt, defence we Can imake 


upon. the impulſe:of,, paſſion,. js; perhaps the 
only. one we, never refort to-: [In moſt; other 


paſſions ye.call that Faniataen, which is 
. only, habit. | ,., 


When we, reflet upon. ihe, merieincet pal. 
fions, to which theihyman,mind is liable, it 


| ſhould ſeem; as-if reaſon, which' is expteſily 


implanted. In . us. for their corre&tion and 


_ controul, was greatly. overmatched by fuch 


hoſt of turbulent .I1nfurgents ;. but {upon a 
cloſer examunatzon | we.may find that.reafon 
has many aids andallics, and though: her an- 
tagoniſts are. ally many,and mighty; yet that 
"they. are. divided and;:diftracted, whilſt. he 
can in all caſes turn, one paſſion againſt ano- 
ther, ſo: as/to counterbalance. anyi/power by 
its oppoſite, and .make,avy} mitruments in 


her hands; conducive, tor moral erjfls'; Ava- 


rice for, inſtance will act as, a,counterpeile to! 


* luſt and intemperance, whilſt /yanity.on the 


other hand will check avarice ; fear will keep 
a bad man honeft, and. P36 wall ſometime 
make. a coward brave. ve Ep roads Di. £20 

| Obſerve the RABRErY of - Palpatins inicom- 


FN des. ,' po 
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pany with his patron ; aſffiduous, tumble, 
obliging.; for ever ſmiling, and fo ſupple 
and obſequious, you would think he had no 
will of his own, and' was born for the uſes 
ind occaſions of others : Follow Palpatius 
fo his houſe, ſee him With his wife and chil- 


dren, hear him dictate to his ſervants and fs 


the needy dependants, | "who ' make. ſuit 
Wiroveh him to his principal, you. will fad 
Wi! things reverſed ; 'the * ſycophant "turns 
put a tyrant, and he is only indebted to his 
ypocrify 'for keeping his inſolence out 'of 
beht. IVES 
5 vida is one of the ww diflolute*: men 
living ; he 5s handſome, impudent, and} Fon 
nuating, qualifications that 'enſure his, ſuc- 
els with' the ladies : He profeſt the moſt 
ehement paſſion for Fulvia; 'but Fulvia 
aS ON the point 'of miarrying 'Ve Stole " * 
pch 01d man, who 'wanted an heir, an 1 {al 
hat event took place ſhe held out catol 
rocax upon motives'of convenience only : : 
Fulvia ſoon became the wife of Vetulus; 
ie had no longer any repugtiance , to be the. 
ſtreſs of Procax ; but:the ſame 1 man, who 
ad pleaded the irrefi ſible Figletice of his de- T 
res 3 maridge, now” pretended: con- 
® 2 ſcience, 


4\ 
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ſcience, and drew back from her advances; 
nay he did more, he put .Vetulus upon his 
guard, and Fulvia's virtue was too cloſely 
watched to be 1n any future danger : What 
ſudden change was this. in Procax ? Vetu- 
lus had no heirs, and Procax had a con- 
tingent intereſt in the entail of his eſtate. 
Splendida, in one of her morning airings, 
was ſolicited for charity by a poor womai 
with an infant in her arms.—1? is not fo 
myſelf, madam, ſaid the wretched creature, 
it 1s for my huſband, who lies under that hed: 
tormented with a fever, and dying for want of 
relief. —Splendida direfted her eyes towards 
the ſpot, and ſaw a fickly object ſtretched 
- upon the ground, clad in the tattered regi- 
mental of a foot ſoldier : Her heart wa 
touched, and ſhe drew out her purſe, which 
. was full of guineas : The blood ruſhed into 
the beggar's meagre viſage at the ſight; 
Splend ida turned over the gold ; her hand 
delayed for a moment, and the impulſe ws 
loſt ; unhappily for the ſuppliant, Splen- 
dida was alone and without a witneſs : She 
' Put her hand once more into her pocket 
and taking out a ſolitary ſhilling, dropt 
unto the ſhrivelled palm that was ſtretched 
0 hs | out 
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out to receive it, and drove on. Splendida 
returned home, dreſt herſelf, and went to a 
certain great lady's aſſembly ; a ſubſcription 
was put about for the benefit of a celebrated 
actreſs; the lady condeſcended' to- receive 
ſubſcriptions in perſon, and delivered a ticket 
to each contributor : Splendida drew forth 
the ſame purſe, and wrapping twenty gui- 
neas in a paper, put them into the hand of | 
the noble beggar : The room rang with : ap- | 
plauſes of her charity=7 give t, ſay $ ſhe, 
to her virtues, rather than to her talents ; 1 
below it on the wife and mother, not upon the 
"Boe. Splendida vu her return home took 
out her accompt-book, and ſet down twen- 
ty-one pounds one ſhilling to the article of 
charity ; the fhilling indeed Heaven ay- 
dited on the ſcore of alms, the pounds were 
poſted to Sea account of vanity. 
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Cas .c ORNEeA IN Txo4n, 


i BELIEVE there are ſeiv people, who 
have .not at ſome time or, other felt a 
el to humour themſelves, i in that 

of. melancholy, which ariſes in the 
upon reviſiting the ſcene of former 

| Pract and contemplating the change that 
: time has wrought,in. its appearance Þy the 
mournful compariſon. of Pipe. with pat 
impreſſions. AF; 

1n this train of thought + was the othe 

ay, carried almoſt imperceptibly. to the 
country ſeat of a deceaſed friend, | wh zole 

loſs I muſt (ever lament, I had not beea 

. there ſince his death, and there was a dreati- as 


neſs in the ſcene as I approached, that, 
might have almoſt tempted. me to belicraM«, 
even things inanimate partook of my ſenfar 


tions. The traces of my friend, whole 16: 
licitude for order and ſeemhlneſs reached t( 
every thing about him, were no longer i 


$i" 
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he {een ; *'The cottages arid little gardens of 
his poor neighbours, «which uſed to be'ſo 
trim arid neat} whillt his efe was over them, 
ſeemed'tobe falling into negle&t;' the lawn 
before his : houſe. was now become a ſoli- 
tude; ndlabourets'at their work ;' no do- 
meſtics' at theirſports and exerciſes:-Ilook-' 
ed. around for my:old acquaintance, that 
uſed-to be grazing-up and down upon their 
penſionsof paſturage 3 they had iprobably 
beet ifobd for” hounds long*dgo4: Nature 
144 'loſtther - ſmile: '6f hoſpitality and bene-' 

volence $©methought Pnever ſav ig thing 

more diſconfolate. 52 1 1 11h 
 AsTentered/the- boul 4 age woah,” 


* Songe | Ms -, AP ood. 


family ;met'ime! ity the: paſlage, and,.look-* - 
ng-mein the; face; cried out, * 1s it you, 

« Sir PY>—and- burſt into tears: She follow-' 

ed m8 into ithe Common fitting-room, and ' 

as : (he! wits ithe- ſhutters, - obſerved 
to me-23%/Thal! ib did&not look- as it uſed” 
"to xdbp"Whens my! lord! was Iving.” It 
was'true 3]: hat-alteady miade the remark 
li fleet — How the'face -of a friend,” 
ld 14 within thay ſelf 4-enlivens all things. 
*2y0ut him ! What hours of placid delight 
_Kz «© have 


wonv1'hx: Þlongremetbered' as one of the 


*  « fortunes of men, and.govern, their aftions, 
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< have I, paſſed within. theſe walls ! Have 
« ] ever heard a word here fall. from. his 
« lips, that I have wiſhed him to! recall ? 
« Has, the Tteputation, of ; the abſent eyer 
: « bled. by a-ſtab..of his. ging ? - Has the 
« ſenſibility of any: perſon-.preſent ſuffered 
E for. an expreſhon ok his? Once, and only 
«< once,.in. this. yery ſpot, I, drew from him 
« the circumftgntial. detail of -an- unfortu- 
<.nate.perigd.) in-his life : Jtiwas 'a recital fo. 
* manly and ingenuous, ſo void of colouring, 
« ſo.diſdainful of complaint and ſo untaint- 
__ *ed by aſperity, that it ;caxried -conviQtion 
« to my mind, arid ] can ; a Conceive a 
> * degree of. prejudice-that could have held 
« out again{t 1t,z. but. 1 -coulq+perceiye that 
< the greateſt eyent- in, a man's hiſtory, may 
« turn by ſprings, ſo-ſubtle; and' concealed, 
_ © that they can neyer; be hid open for pub- 
© lic exculpation, and: that in;the-procels 
* of all; human. trials | theze; roay- be; things: 
<« too {mall for the fingers of the law'to-feel ; 
« motives, which. produge: the 'good;-or-ut 


* but which cagnot. guide the judgments, 
- * gr even.come under _ w—__—_ of: 
; ie mhgoud 49-1 acid thoſe 


NF 
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« thoſe who are appointed to decide upon 
« them.” 

| I ſoon quitted this apartment, and enter- 
ed one which I contemplated with more ſa- 
tisfaftion, and even with a degree of vene- 


ration ; for 1t was the chamber, in which | 


| had ſeen my friend yield up the laſt 
breath of life. Few men had endured 
preater perſecution in the world; none 
could leave it in greater peace and charity : E. 
If forgiveneſs -of injuries conſtitutes a merit, 
our enemies ſurely are thoſe to whom we | 
are moſt beholden. How awful is the laſt 
ſcene of a man's life, who has filled a du-- 
bious and important part on the ſtage of 
the world !—* Of a truth,” thought FE, 
* thou art happily removed: out of an un- 
« friendly world ;. if thou hadſt deceived my 
«good opinion, 1t had- been an injury. to 
* my nature: But though the-living man 
* car/wear a maſk and carry op deceit, the 

« dying"Chriſtian cannot counterfeit :- Sud 
* den death: may ſmite the hypocrite, ths 
* ſenſualift, the-umpoſtor, and they may die | 
* in their ſhame ; but flow and gradual dif- 
* ſolution; a lingering death of: agony and 
, * decay, will ſtrip the humai heart before 
K -- Ws olty 
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« it ſeizes it ;. it will lay it naked, before i it 
« — op it. There is no trifling with ſome 
* ſolemnities ; no prevaricating with God, 
« when we are. on. the very threſhold of 
« his preſence: Many worldly friend(hips . 
« diffolve away with his breath to. whom 
C they. were pledged ; | but thy laſt mo- 
< ments, my.friend, were ſo employed as, to 
< ſeal . my, affeftipn to thy memory cloſer 
ay: than It was. ever attached to thy perſon; 
<. -and 1 have it now.. to fay,, there: .was a 
« v7 man, whom. I have. loved.and.ſerved, and 
< who has not deceived or betrayed me.” 
And what muſt I now think of poculs 
rity, whenI reflect upon. thoſe who, had it; 
and upon this man, who, had it not ? Falla- 
cious teſt !-—Contemptible. purſuit !, Hpw 
often, fince, the exile of Ariftides, has;in- 
tegrity been thy. victim. ;and, willany,, thine 
idol.? Worſhip.it: then, thou filthy, iflolater, 
and take. the proper Wages. of, thy.ſexvility-; 
be the dupe of cunning, : and the- albing 
horſe of hypogriſy., »/;..11. ods nol” 
.\ What acontraſt-to- the death E have cow 
| bein reviewing, occurs to my mind,. when } 
refle&t upon the dreadful conſummation 0 
the once, ©: popular Antitheiis : Sh} .remembot 


"J | him 
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him"m the height!of his fame, the hero of - 
his party';z no'man {6 carefſed/ : followed and 
applauded: He was'a little looſe, his friends 


| would own, in his "moral 'character, © -but 
£ ther the” was the-Hontfteft fellow it in the 


, world ; it was'not to be denicd, that he-wis 
rather'free in his: notions, -but thenithe was 
, the beſt creature living. © I have ſeen men 


ſ of the'graveſt ThardCters wink-at' his (allies, 
becauſe He het poregigns ſo well bred, 
4 i was\impoſtible/. to- beangry with him. 
| WH Every2thirig Went ew with Him; and" Anti- 
| theis _ be at'the fimmit of human 
Fr proſperity,!. when © he- was Kuddenty ſeized 
t with (the moft' alarming! Finptorns:-: IHe' was 
of At Bs'eountty' 'Potfe arid which bad rarely 
V Wl bappenedito/hitſthe-at that time! chanced 
- WH t6/b& alone; wil” br'fainily- he had fone, 
and*6ut bf the multitude of his friends nv 
one happeted to'be near him At: the m9- 
ment of thisAthek; - 1d eſa lt 
«<1 n&ghBouting phyficiar was called © out 
of bed 4in-the night to comme to hint with 
all haſte in this extremity * He found him | 
. fitting-up i in his bed: ſupported by- pillows, 
his countenance fall*of Horror; 'H:s breath 
Aroggling 4 tw the article" '6f death} his 
get: 1 Hogs rails 


you. any falſe, hopes -in« 


-” 
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pulſe intermitting, and; at times beating 
with ſuch | rapidity. as. could: bardly be 
_ counted..  Antitheiis diſmiſſed the- attend- 
ants he had about him, and eagerly. dex 
-manded. of the phyſician, if he-thought him 
in danger : The phykcian. anſwered that he 
muſt fairly tell'him he . was in imminent 
danger—How fo t how ſo ! do.you think me 
dying *—He was ſorry to, ſay the ſymptoms 
indicated death—Jmpoſibe *. you muſt not let 
me die; Þ dare. not. die::: [] .dodfor £: ſave: me, 
if you can.——Your ſituation, Sirg is lych, faid 
the phyſician, that 'it.; is, not. in-mine,. or 
_ any_other man's ,art,.to ſave you3-and - I 
think I. ſhould not. de. my; duty, if I gave 
thele.. moments,. 
; which,,if F am not-miftaken,; will; not, more 
than ſuffice: for, any-worſdly ,oz other.con- 
_ cerns,. which you-may have yponyour, mind 
to ſettle.—My: mind, is. full of horrer, cried. 
the dying man,. aud Þ am iyeapabl of prepar- 
[ing it for deathe—lhe now. fell:into' an, agony, 
accompanied. with 2, ſhower of tears z;-4;cor- 
dial was adminiſtered, and he; revived 1n a 
degree ;: when turning to:the-phyſician, who 
had his fingers on his; pulſc,. he..cagerly de- 
mated 96 Ly, he the not ſer that Bloor 
00; > , upon 


ce 
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upon. the- feet-curtains of his bed.. There: 
was none to be ſeen the phyſician affured. 
him ;.t was nothing but a vapour of his 
fancy.—T ſee it plainly, faxd Antitheus, i the 
frape of a, human hand : & have been viſted. 
with a tremendous apparition. As 1 was lying 
ſleepleſs in my: bed this,night, I took up, a letter- 
of a deceaſed friend, to: diſſipate certain thoughts 
that made me uneaſy:. I believed him to be @ 

great philgſopher, and. was. converted to his 

opinions : Perſuaded by hyjs arguments. and.my 
own. experience. tat 'the diferderly affairs of 
this .euil world. could. not be adminiftered. by 
myſelf to. think, no: ſuck Being could exift, and 
that @ fife,, produced ap chance, muſt terminate: 
in anuilulation:: This. is the reaſoning of that 
tetter,, aud ſuch were. the thoughts F was. re- 
wolving in my mind, when: the apparition of my: 
dead. friend. prefented itſelf before me ;. and,, 
- Wl folding the; curtains of my; bed, flood at my: 
'» Wl £4, opkiug carne/tly. upon, me. for a confidera- 


- Wl *# ſpace of Zime.. | My heart ſunk within me\;, 
a Wl /%r 4s face was ghaftly,, full of horror,. with 
an expreſſion. of ſuck anguiſh as I can _neuer de- 
ſeribe  Hjs eyes were fixed upon. me,. and at 
length with a none ming of his head— 
| * Mary 
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Ly left in blood upon the curtains.” > | 


Gon very few hours, and died. delirious in 


2 Reader, whoſoever thou att, deceive "not 


attempt: agairſtthetrath, IF thow haſt . 


thyſelf to a-fixed perfuafidn thatwhGie- i 1s . 


"of that: future” ſtate\; © what, but thoſe ol 


*© 4}ns, alas !” he crieds © wwe ave in a fatal 


* error” —and taking hold of 'the curtcins 


with his hand, ſhook them violently" and diſap- 
peared, —This, I proteft to you, I both ſato and 
heard; and look ! where the print y his hand 


-- Antitheits ſurvived the Udhiens of A VIs 


[hae pre 


> What a forſaken «4 diſoonſolatocteatur 
Gn without religion! Urabe» aus. 


thyſelf3: | Jet'not" paſſion}: or- proſperity, | or 
wit;'or wantonnels, ſe&tce thy reafor'to an 


faculti 128 of "2 nan, thow wilt never *bri 


God : Struggle How thou "wilt againſt" the 
notion, \there" will be'a moment | 'wherr the 
gliring Eonvidtion will burft-upori' thy rind, 
\Now miatk what follows —If there is a God, i 2 
the' " goveinimient' of \the world isirr that I 1t 
«G6d;" znU! thib bee adfnitted)"the neceſſity i. Þ: 


'of a future fate follows. bf "conſequence, at 


"Aſk thyſctf then, what*cari be the Purpoſes 


Pouca ark reteibtibn, to' reward the '&66d 


. RIM va and 
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and to: puniſh the evil >! Our preſent life 
then -1s/ a life: of -probation, a ſtate of trial 
and of-diſcipline, preparatory. to that future 
ſtate. Now! ſee what 1s fallen- upon thee, 
and ;lobk--well | to thyſelf for” the conſe- 
quences : 'Thou haſt: let the dex of) a God 
into thy mind, becauſe indeed: thou' couldſt 
not keep it! out,.and religion.ruſhes through 
the breach. It is natural religion hitherto, 
and i nQ more'z.,Bub' no! matter ;\ there.1is 
enough 1everban natural | religion. to:make 
thee tremble. ': Whither wilt-thou:now re-. 
_ comfort, whither fly for refuge-from: 
the wrath to:coamer?—Behold the ho ——_ 
open, Chriſtianity .is thy. ſalvation 'and ire=: 
demption :: , That; whicky natural- religions 
hath ſhadowed: out to thee in terrors, Chrif7 
tianity. wil reveal'in glory.:+It will clearap 
thy doubts, diſperſe thy fears, and tumn'thy, 
hopes into certainty. Thy reaſonings about 
2 future ſtate, .uhighugi@nlauat..ccaſonings, 


it will not only verify by divine inns 
atteſted by witneſſes, hoc PHD Tor the 
evidence of: t ; the ſenſes, and: uncontradicte 
T the, hiſtory of, ages... Now, thou. 'W 
Se to, thy comfort, that t there. is a Media: 
6 E7Þ ; tor 


T » + V 3. £7 ESE? 
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tor gone before thee, who will help out thy 
unperfet&t atonement, when thou-art brought 
tojudgment in a future ftate. Thou wilt 
zndeed be told for certain, that this life is a 
ſtate of probation, and that thou ſhalt be 
brought: to account for thine' ations ; but 
thou wilt be taught an eaſy leffon of Gatra- 
| tion ; thou wilt be cheared. with the mer- 
cies of thy God, and comforted with the aſ- 
furance of pardon, if thou wilt heartily turn 
to repentance : Thou wilt find that all this 
ſyſtem of religion is conformable to- thoſe 
natural notions, which reaſon ſuggeſted to 
_ thee before, with this advantage, that it 
makes them clearer, purifies, refines, ' en- 
_ larges them ; ſhuts out every diſmal proſ- 
pe&t, opens all that 1s delightful, and poins 
 & road to Heaven through rs W youre. and 
pen. | 


+ - , 
4 
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WT T was turning over'a Darlath 'of old pa 
pers ſome time ago, 'L diſcovered an 


erigina toes from Mr. Caſwell, the mathe- 
; - matician, 


Tr_ the” 2 


% 
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 matician, to the learned Dr. Rentley, whett 


he was living in Biſhop Stillingfleet's family, 
:ncloſing an account of an apparition taken 
from thermouthoof a' clergyman who ſaw it : 
tn this:account there are ſome curious par- 
ticulars, and I ſhall therefore copy the whole 
narrative without any omiſſion, except of the 
nameof thedeceafed perſon whois ſuppoſed to 
have ho RH reazons that willbe obrious. F 


v T ® the Rev. Mr. Rickard Rentley, at my 
« Lord Biſhop of Worceſter's Houſe in 
 « Park ee; in pas RODS. 


«S1R, 


_« When x was in Dp 2 Aprit laft, L 
« fully intended to. baye waited upon you 
« again, as I faid;, but a cold and lameneſs 
« ſexzed me next day ; 5 the cold took away 
© my voice, and 'the other my power of 

« walking, ſo 1, preſently took coach. for 
« Oxford. I am much your; debtor, and 
«in particular for your good intentions 1n 
© relation to Mr. D. though that, as it has 

© proved, would not have turned to my ad- 


© vantage : however, I am obliged to you. 
« | Upon. my and other, accounts, and. if L 


, SG . bad 
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*5,hiad opportunity 'to-ſhew-ity 70. :ſhould 
* figd how (much 1 am' your faithful ſer. 
64 want. $1TEt] ps refs 10 tre; 
- * T have FL you + dad, ates of 
&« an apparition; the ftory; I had;from: two 
$,qerſons, who cach-had it.from.the author; 
_ $:and yet their, afcounts:domewhat;waricd, 
« and paſſing . through [more mouths, ;has 
< yaried much more zj; therefore » I'-got a 
« friend to bring og: to the author at a 
©,ehamber, where: F wrote it down from the 
* author's thouth'; after which: 1 read' it'to 
- © him, and-gave him another copy ;: he faid 
* he could Thos to the truth of it, as far 
* as he is concerned : He 1s the Curate. of 
« Werblitic ton, Batchelour of Atts' of Tri. 
« nity College' in Oxford; about 6x" years 
6. ftanding i in he Univetſity ; ; I hear'no Il 
* © report of his behaviour- here : He is now 
« cone" to his Curacy ;' he has promiſed to 
«fenup the Hands of 'the teflarit"and his 
® rrian, whois @ ſinith'by trade] and' the far- 
« mer's men, as far as they” are concerned. 
_« Mr. Bretelod;? "the Rector, would” have 
« him fay n6thing''& te Rory, for that 
® He can- get'no' tenant;-though © 'h& has of- 
6 fered the houſe” for ten out a year 
« * tels. Ar. P. the former incumbent, 
_ « whom 
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«:whom«tthe! apparition repreſented,” was a 
«© man of a veryill report;'ſuppoſed to have 
« got children 'of his maid,” ad” to have 
«£ mutthered them ;- but I adyiſed the- Cu- 
«.rate totſay- nothing: himfaf. of ' this laſt 
«part .of P.; but leave! that: tothe /pariſh- 
« joners; who: knew him. Thoſe who knew 
* this; P. ſay he had exa&ly ſuch a gown, 
« and that he uſed to WAI: (he's x8 
a lyfig 44905001 Your MCELS Te 
{tt SLED Fwy + <. CASWELL: 
I deſire. you, not to ſuffer any copy of this 
to be: taken, left ſome Mercury news» 
_ telier, INOuWA- print its wh, the Curate has 
{ent up the teſtimony. of others and:ſelf, 
F — H. Dec. 153369 569 EPL (21k /s 


£43 


or: p81 Liars 9411-226 


Nannzative. RY pre 


« « At. 'Wacblivgies,: JOY AROU 
as © Hampſhire, within fix miles. of 1'Pott(- 
© mouth, in» the/\parſonage. 'houſe dwelt 
* Thomas , Perce the: tenant, with his: wi 
- *and a child, a»man-ſervant Thomas 
t Wl - - - and a miaid-fervant,” About the 
- WM © beginning of Auguſt, Anno-'\r695,\'on 4 
nt Monday, about nine of tenlat night, alf 


00 ng, 


OC—__©_ oY OE. _——_—_ ROO 
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* being gone to bed, except the maid with 

 « the child, the'maid being in the kitchen, 

E: ----  d having g raked up the fire, took a can- 
| _ « dle in one hand, and the child in the 
* other arm, and turning about faw one in 

* a black gown walking through the room, 
© and thence out of the door into the or- 
« « chard: Upon thts the maid, haſting up 
« ſtairs, having recovered but two ſteps, 
« cried out ; on which the maſter and miſ- 
| <« treſs ran down, found the candle in her 

' * hand, ſhe graſping the child about its 
«neck with the other arm : She told them 


i ' EE the reaſon of her crying out ; ſhe would 
| | « not that night tarry in the boule, but 


«removed to another belonging to one 
_« Henry Salter, farmer; where ſhe :cned out 
_ « all the night from the terror ſhe was 1n, 
- * and ſhe could not be perſuaded to go any 

« more to the houſe upon'any terms. 

«On! the morrow; (i. ie. Tueſday) the 

« tenant's wife came to me, lodging then at 

« Havant, to deſire my advice, and have 

© conſult with ſome friends about it ; I told 

* her I thought it was a flam, and that they 
'* had a--mind to abuſe Mr. Brereton the 


'N ' Rodhor, whoſe houſe it was; ; the deſired 
” _ me 


>. ov. > bo ore Et or ans 
. 
bo . 


— 
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« me to come up; I told her I would come 
« up and fit up or he there, as ſhe pleaſed ; 
« for then as to all ſtories of ghoſts and 
« apparitions I was an infidel: Iwent thither 
« and fate up the Tueſday night with the 
« tenant and his man-ſervant : About twelve 
« or one o'cJock I ſearched all the rooms in ' 
« the houſe to ſee if any body were hid there 
« to impoſe upon. me: At-laſt we came 
« into a lumber-room, there I ſmiling told 
« the tenant that was with me, that I 


Would call for the apparition, if there 
; « was any,:; and oblige. him to come ; The 
| « tenant then ſeemed to be afraid, but I 
t Wl © told him I would defend him from harm ! 


"and then 1: repeated Barbara, celarent 
« Darii, &c. jeſtingly ; on this the tenant's 
n, Mt © countenance changed, ſo:that he was ready. 
Ml © to drop. down with: fear : Then I told him' 
« I perceived he was afraid, and I- would' 


he W< prevent its \coming, and repeated Bara- 
at Wl © /ipon, &c. then heirecovered his ſpirits 
ive WM © pretty well and we left the room and went' 
3d WM down into the kitchen, where we were 
hey MW © before; and fate up there the remaining 
the part of the night and had no manner of 


A diſturbance, | eh ; 
c  « Thurſday 
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- «Thurſday night the tenant 'and'I lay 

by together in one room and the man'iri ano- 

« ther'robm) and he ſaw ſomething! walk 

& along tin -ai black gown and-'place itfelf 

< againſt a; window; :;and” there ſtood: for 

& ſome time, and then walked off.- ' Friday 

&, morning theman relating this, Taſked him 

< why he did- not call nie;/and I told him 

& I thought thiatwas atrick-oriflam;/he told 

2 me-thereaſdn why he did not call me was; 

*< that he. was' not able toifpeak or move. 

«Friday night we lay. as before, and Satur- 

<& dpy.:night; and had:no TONE either 
5 gf-themnghts! ot 1s 15 

! * Sunday night Ilay by tmyſelf in'ohe room 

& (not that where the man'ſaw the appari- 

<«-tjon) and the tenant and his-man in once 

*« bed in another:room:; and betwixt twelve 

_ «.andjtwo_the! man heard ſomething walk 

« in;thetr roomat the bed's foot, and- whiſt- 

« ling very;well; at laſt it came to the beds 

 « de, drew _ the curtain' and - looked on 

«, ther. ; after ſome time it moved off; then 

_ 4,the man called to me, defired mie to'come, 

KC for.that there was ſomething/1 inthe room 

| « went about whiſtling: I aſked him whether 

_ he. had ay light or could ſtrike one, bc 

I” 4 I -. « told 


= 


\ 


—_ 
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« told meno; then TI leapt out of bed; and, 
«not. ſtaying toiput| vn» my-clothes,/ went 
« out: of my roodv and'along a gallery: to the 
« door; hich I fourid locked- br bolted!z I 
« defired hun't6- unlock the door, 'for that 
« I couldinot get-in;- then he got out'of 
« bed-and-opened the door, which was near; 
« and» welit cymmediately1to bed again; PF 
« went in thiee-or four fteps, and; it being a' 


« move'ifrom the' bed fide; and clap:'up 
« againſt the wall that divided their room' 
* and mine; T'went andſtooddireQlyagainſt 
cc it withid-my- arm's length of it, and aſked' 


«made it!evme 'difturbing of us; I ſtood” 


*had not'-the lealt fear; and:evennowthad * 


Chains 1t/was': A I had! faid/ thoſe 


« moonſhine"night,-: I ſaw the aþparition' £ 


« it inithel name of 1 God what it was,” that? 


« ſome | time.expedting arl' anſwer, and-re- 
+ ceiving:none,! and-thinking 1t:mightibe * 

* ſome ifelow hjdarv the roomto-tright me, * 
« I put i ont. my arm 10: feel (it .and my hand” 
* ſeemingly went through the 'body' of "it," und 

* felt normanner: of ſubſtance, ! till it ' came to * 
©fhe wall $ then 4 ar ew 'baok my hand; and 
* fill it 2085 inthe ſame: place” Dill now: Tf 


* very-littl6; then; Iadjuredt itt tell 'mb*- 


S £62 PS ' words, 


+ _. — ——_ [ 
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« words, it, keeping its back againſt the 


 .* wall, moved gently along towards the 


« door: 1 followed it, and it, going out at 
* the door, turned its back towards me : It 


_ went a little along the gallery; I followed 
« ita little into the gallery, and 1t difap- 


* peared, where there was no corner for it to 


© turn, and before/'it came” to the end of 


« the gallery, where was the- ſtairs. Then 
_ & I found: myſelf very; cold-from-my: fect as 
"' bigh as my middle, thotgh I was-not in 
« oreat fear; I went arito/ithe bed betwixt 
« the tenant and his ,man, arid they com- 
«plained: of imy | being-exceeding- cold. 
« 'The tenant's man learted-over. his maſter 


«in the bed, and ſaw me ftretch out my 


«< hand towards: the apparition,.;and heard 


'< me ſpeak: the | words; : the tenant alſo 


« heard the-words.: The apparition'ſeemed 


' * to, have a-morning, gown. of a;darkith co- | 


« Jour, no. hat nor cap, ſhort black hr, a 


< thin meagre viſage of a'pale ſwarthy co- 
< lour, ſeemed to be of about oe « or 


« fifty; years old; the: eyes. half ſhut, the 
'« 'arms hanging down ;/ thei hands: viſible 


« beneath the ſleeve ;:;of a middle: ature. 


$4; lated: this deſcription to Mr. John, 


"00 Lardner, 


% 
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« Lardner, re&or of Havant, and to Major 
« Battin of Langſtone in Havant pariſh ; 
« they both faid the deſctiption agreed very 
« well to Mr. P. a former re&or of the 
« place, who has been dead. above twenty 
« years : Upon this the tenant and his wife 
© left the houſe, which has remained void 
os il - 

«* The Monday after laſt Michaelmas- 
« day, a man of Chodſon in Warwick- 
« ſhire having been at Hayant fair, -paſſed 
« by the foreſaid parſonage-houſe about nine 
« or ten at night, and ſaw a light in moſt 
* of the rooms of the houſe ; his pathway 
* being cloſe by the houſe, he, wondering 
© at the light, looked into the kitchen win- 
« dow, and ſaw only a light, but turning 
* 1mifelf to go away, he ſaw the appearance 
* of a man ina long gown ; he made haſte 
© away 3 the apparition followed him over a 
* piece of glebe land of ſeveral acres, to 

* 41ane, which he crofled, and over a little 
* meadow, then over another lane to ſome 
* pales, which belong to farmer Henry 
* Salter my landlord, near a barn, in which 
- were ſome of the farmer's men and ſome _ 

* others ; this man went into the barn, told 
Vol the © L __ © them 
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« words, it, keeping its back. againſt the 
* wall, moved gently along towards the 
« door: I followed it, and it, going out at 
_ the door, turned its back towards me :[t 
« went a little along the gallery; I followed 
© ita little into the gallery, and it difap- 
*« peared, where there was no corner for it to 
« turn, and before''it came to the end of 
* the gallery, where was the ſtairs. Then 
<« I found myſelf very cold from my fect as 
< bigh as my middle, thotigh I was not in 
« oreat fear; I went unto/ithe bed betwixt 
« the tenant and his man, and they com- 
« plained of imy being exceeding cold. 
« 'The tenant's man learted-over his maſter 
«in the bed, and ſaw me Riretch out my 
«< hand towards the apparition, .and heard 
« me ſpeak. the words; the - tenant allo 
« heard thewords.: The apparition'ſeemed 
' © to, have a morning. gown. of a darkith co- 

_ « Jour, no hat nor cap, ſhort black hair, a 
< thin meagre viſage of a pale ſwarthy C0- 
< lour, ſcemed to be of about forty-five or 
« fifty, years old; the: eyes half ſhut, the 
« arms hanging down; thei hands viſible 
« beneath the ſleeve ; .of a middle Qature. 


«1 tent: this deſcription to Mr. John, 
—_ Lardner, 


« Lardner, re&or of Havant, and to M3jor 
| « Battin of Langſtone in Havant pariſh ; 
« they both faid the deſcription agreed very 
« well to Mr. P. a former re&or of the 
« place, who has been dead above twenty 


« left the houſe, which has remained void 
« fince. 


« day, a man of Chodſon in Warwick- 
« ſhire having been at Hayant fair, paſſed 


* or ten at night, and ſaw a light in moſt 
* being cloſe by the houſe, he, wondering 


« dow, and ſaw only a light, but turning 


2 WH © infelf to go away, he ſaw the appearance 


* of a man ina long gown ; he made haſte 
* away ; the apparition followed him over a 
* piece of glebe land of ſeveral acres, to 
* alane, which he crofled, and over a little 
* meadow, then over another lane to ſome 


or 
he BY P2l<s, which belong to farmer Henry 
Ne” * Salter my landlord, near a barn, in which 


* were ſome of the farmer's men and ſome 
* others; this man went into the barn, told 
YOL, Wh E -.* them 
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« years : Upon this the tenant and his wife. 
«* The Monday after laſt Michaelmas- 


« by the foreſaid parſonage-houſe about nine 
«* of the rooms of the houſe ; his pathway 


« at the light, looked into the kitchen win- 
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* them how he was frighted and followed 
<* from the parſonage-houſe by an apparition, 
* which they might ſee ſtanding againſt the 
< pales, if they went out ; they went out, and 
« {aw 1t ſcratch againſt the pales, and make 
*« a hideous noiſe; it ſtood there ſome-time 
* and then diſappeared; their deſcription 
* agreed with what I ſaw. This laſt ac- 
< count I had from the man himſelf, whom 
< it followed, and alſo from the farmer's 
** Men. 


»— of 


* THO. WIEKINS, Curate of WW, 
* Dec. 11, 1695,. Oxon.” 


I ſhall make no remark upon this genuine 
account, except as to the paſſage which ] 
have put in italics: If Mr. Wilkins was 
thoroughly poſſeſt of himſelf at that mo- 
ment, as he depoſes, and 1s ſtrictly corre 
1n his fac, the narrative 1s eſtabliſhed. 
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No. L. 
To Tus OBSERVER, 


SIR, 

Jana plain man without pretenſions, and 
lead a retired life in the country : The 
{ports of the ſeaſon, a ſmall farm, which I] 
hold in my own hands, and a pretty good 
kitchen garden, in which I take amuſement, 
with the help of a few Engliſh books, have 
hitherto made my life, though 1t is that of 
a bachelor, paſs off with more. than tolerable 
comfort. By this account of my time you 
will perceive that moſt of my enjoyments 
depend upon the weather ; and though the 
wear-and-tear of age may have made me_ 
more ſenfible to the ſeaſons than I have 
been, yet I cannot help thinking that our. 
clmate in England 1s as much altered for 
the worſe, as my conſtitution may be, I 
do not pretend to reaſon upon natural 
cauſes, but ſpeak upon obſervation only ; 
tor by an exact journal of my time (which I 
keep more for a check upon my actions 
than for any importance which appertains to 
L 2 | them) 
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them) I can find that I am obliged to my 
_ books for helping me through more rainy 
hours in the courſe of years laſt paſt, than] 
have been accuſtomed to be, or indee( than 
I could wiſh; for you muſt know I never 
read, when I can amuſe myſelf out of 
doors. Wo 

My ſtudies are but trifling, for I am no 
{cholar, but in bad weather and dark even- 
ings they have ſerved to fill up time ; a ver 
little diſcouragement however ſuffices to put 
me out of conceit with my books, and | 
have thoughts of laying them totally on the 
ſhelf, as ſoon as ever 1 can provide ſome 
harmleſs fubſtitute in their place : This you 
fee 1s not ſo eaſy for me to do, being a foli- 
tary man, and one that hates drinking, 
eſpecially by myſelf; add to this that | 
ſmoke no tobacco, and have more reaſons 
than I chuſe to explain againſt engaging in 
the nuptial ſtate : My houſekeeper it 1s true 
is a decent converſable woman, and plays i 
a good game at all-fours ; and I had begun 
| to fill up an hour in her company, till I ws 
turprized unawares by a neighbour, who 
a wag and has never ceaſed-jeering me upo! 
1t ever ſince: I took next to making net 
= for 
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for my currant buſhes, but alas! I have 
worked myſelf out of all employ and am 
got weary of the trade : I have thought of 
making fiſhing-rods ; but I have a neigh- 
bour ſo tenacious of his trout, that I ſhould 
only breed a quarrel, and fiſh in troubled 
waters, were I to attempt it. To make 
{hort of my ſtory, Sir, I have been obliged 
after many efforts to go back to my books, 
though I have loſt all the little reliſh I had 
for them ever ſince I have been honoured 


with the viſits of a learned gentleman, who 


1s lately ſettled in my neighbourhood. He 
muſt be a prodigious ſcholar, for I believe 
in my conſcience he knows every thing that 
ever was written, and every body that ever 
writes, 'He has taken a world of kind pains 
[ muſt confeſs to ſet me right in a thouſand 
things, that I was ignorant enough to be 
pleaſed with : He is a fine ſpoken man, and 
in ſpite of my ſtupidity has the patience 
to convince me of the faults and blunders of 
every author in his turn. When he ſhews 


them to me, I ſee them as clear as day, and 


never take up the book again ; he has now 


gone pretty nearly through my whole neſt 


of ſhelves, pointing out as he proceeds, what. 


L 4 | | I ike 
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: ike a fool never ſaw before, nor ever ſhould 


have ſeen but for him. I uſed to like a 


ep<72tor now and then, and generally ſought 
ut for C//o, which I was told were Mr. 
Adcuiton's papers ; but I have been in a grol; 
nnflake, to loſe my time with a man that 
carnot write common Engliſh; for my 
trend has proved this to me out of a fine 
book, three times as big as the Spefuator; 
and, which is more, this great book 15 made 
by a foreign gentleman, who writes and 
FF caks clear another language from Mr. 
Addiſon; ſurely he muſt be a dunce in- 
deed, who 1s to be taught his mother tongue 
by a ſtranger! I was apt to be tickled with 
ſome of our Engliſh poets, Dryden and 
Pope and Milton, and one Gray, that turns 
out to be a very contemptible fellow truly, 
for he has ſhewn me all their ſecret hiſtories 
in print, written by a learned man greater 
than them all put together, and now I would 
not give a ruth for one of them ; I could 
find in my heart to ſend Bell and all his 
books to the devil. As for all the writers 
now living, my neighbour, who by the way 
has a hand in reviewing their works, affures 
me he can make nothing of them, and in- 

deed 
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deed I wonder that a man of his genius will 
have any thing to ſay to them. It was my 
cuſtom to read a. chapter or two in the Bible 
on a Sunday night;. but there 1 am wrong 
again; I ſhall not enter upon the ſubjeQthere, 
but it won't do, that I am convinced of,. Sir ; 
it poſitively will. not do. 

The reaſon of my writing to you at all 1s 
only to let you know, that I received a vo- 
lume of--your Obſerver' by the coach ; my 
friend has caſt his eye over 1t, and I have 
returned it by the waggon, which he fays 1s 
the fitteſt conveyance for walte paper. 

I am, Sir, 
Your humle ſervant, 
RusTiCvus. 


I ſhall give no other anſwer to my Corre- 
ſpondent but to lament his loſs of ſo inno- 
cent a reſource as reading, which I ſuſpe&t 
his new acquirements will hardly compen- 
fate. I ſtill think that half an hour paſſed 
with Mr. Addiſon over a SpeFator, notwith- 
ſtanding all his falſe grammar, or even with 
one of the poets, notwithſtanding their in- 
rmities, might be as well employed as in 
weaving nets for the currant buſhes, or play- 
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ing at all-fours with his houſekeeper. No 
man has a right to complain of the critic, 
whoſe ſagacity diſcovers inaccuracies in a 
favourite author, and ſome readers may pro- 
bably be edified by ſuch diſcoveries; but the 
bulk of them, like my correſpondent Rul. 
ticus, will get nothing but diſguſt by the 
information : Eyery man's work 1s fair game 
{or the critic; but let the critic beware that 
his own production 1s not open to retalia- 
tion. As for our late ingenious biographer 

:of the poets, when I compare his life of Sa- 
_ vage with that of Gray, I muſt own he has 
exalted the low, and brought down the lofty; 
with what juſtice he has done this the world 
muſt judge. On the part of our authors 
now living, whom the learned gentleman in 
the letter condemns in the lump, I have 
only this to obſerve, that the worſe they fare 
now, the better they will ſucceed with poſte- 
Tity ; for the critics love the ſport too well to 
hunt any but thoſe, who can ſtand a good 
chace ; and authors are the only objects in 
nature, which are magnified by diſtance and 
diminiſhed by approach: Let the illuſtrious 
dead change places with the illuſtrious liv- 
ing, and they ſhall elcape no better than 
| they 
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they have donz who make room for them; 
the more merit they bring amongſt us,. the 
heavier the tax they ſhall pay for 1t. | 
Let us ſuppoſe for a moment that Shake- 
ſear was now an untried poet, and opened 
his career with any one of his. beft plays: 
The next morning uſhers into the world the 
following, or ſomething like the following, 
critique. 
« Laſt night was preſented for the firſt 
* time a tragedy called Ozhello- or the Moor 
* of Venice, avowedly the production of 
* Mr. William Shakeſpear, the ator. This- 
« gentleman's reputation in his profeſſion is 
« of the mediocre ſort, and we prediCt that 
* his preſent tragedy will not add much to 
*|t in any way.—Mediocribus efſe poetis— 
* the reader can ſupply the reſt—vers. 
* ſap. As weprofels ourſelves to be friendly _ 
* to the players in general, we ſhall reſerve, 
* our fuller critique of this piece, till after 
© its third night ; for we hold it very Ruff of 
* the conſcience (to uſe Mr. Shakeſpear's own. | 
* words) not to war againſt the poet's purle; 
© though we might apply the author's quaint. 


* conceit to himſelf — 


+ Who fieals his purſe, /teals waſk; 'tis tis þ methins, x 
ba % nothing. 4 
Ls 5 Bb 
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* Jn this laſt reply we agree with Mr. Shake- 
* ſpear that *77s nothing, and our philoſophy 
* tells us ex nhilo nihil fit. 
| © For the plot of this tragedy the moſt we 
* can ſay 1s, that it 1s certainly of the moving 
* ſort, for 1t 1s here and there and every 
< where; a kind of theatrical hocus-pocus; a 
* creature of the pye-ball breed, like Jacob's 
© muttons, between a black ram and a white 
 * ewe. It brought to our mind the chil- 
*« dren's game of—1 love my love with an 4 
+ —with this difference only, that the young 
_ © lady 1n this play loves her love with a B, 
© becanfe he is black—Riſum teneatis ? 
* There 1s one Japo, a bloody-minded 
* fellow, who ſtabs men in the dark behind 
<* their backs; now this 1s a thing we hold 
_ * to be moſt vile and ever-to-be abhorred. 
* Othello ſmoothers his white wife 1n bed; 
«* our readers may think this a ſhabby kind 
* of an action for a general of -his high cal- 
+ ling; but we beg leave to obſerve that it 
© ſhews ſome ſpirit at leaſt in Othello to at- 
* tack the enemy 1n her /frong quarters at 
* once. There was an incident of a pocket- 
* handkerchief, which Othello called out for 
* moit luſtily, and we were rather ſorry 
« that 
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* that his lady could not produce it, as we 

« might then have ſeen one handkerchief at 

« leaft employed in the tragedy.. There 

« were ſome vernacular phraſes, which caught 

« our ear, ſuch as where. the black damns: 
« his wife twice in a breath—O# damn her, 

* damn her !—which we thought. ſavoured 

« more of the language ſpoken a! the doors, 

« than w///4zn. the doors of the theatre ; but 

« when we recolle&t that. the author uſed: 

* to amule a. leiſure hour with calling up. ' 
* gentlemen's coaches after the play was 
* over, before he was promoted to take a. 
* part. 1n it, we. could readily account for 

J * old habits. Though we have ſeen many 

] * oentlemen and ladies kill themſelves or 
d 


* the. ſtage, yet we muſt give. the author 
* credit for the new way in. wluch his hero 
* puts himſelf out of the world : Othello, 
« having ſmothered his wife, and*' being 
* taken: up by the officers of the ſtate, pre- 
* pares to diſpatch himſelf and eſcape. front 
* the hands of juſtice; . to bring this:about, 
* he begins a ſtory about his killing a man. 
* in Aleppo, which he illuſtrates par example - 
© by ſtabbing himſelf, and ſo winds up his. 
* ſtory and his life in the ſame. moment. . 
Ls6 | "The. 
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© The author made his appearance in the 
« nerſon of one Brabantio an old man, who 
* makes his firſt entry from a window ; 
<« this occaſioned ſome rifibility in the au- 
« cence : The part 1s of an inferior kind, 
« and Mr. Shakeſpear was more indebted 
'<« to the exertions of his brethren, than to 
** his own, for carrying his play through, 
* Upon the whole, we do not think the 
** paſſion of jealouſy, on which the plot 
* turns, ſo proper for tragedy as comedy, 
*« and we would recommend to the author, 
© 1 his piece furvives its nine nights, to cut 
* 1t down to a farce and ſerve it up to the 
** public cam micd ſalis in that ſhape. After 
*« this ſpecimen of Mr. William Shakeſpear's 
** tragic powers, we cannot encourage him 
«* to purſue his attempts upon Melpomene 
* for there 1s a good old proverb, which we 
«* would adviſe him to bearin mind—ne ſutor 
*« u/tra crepidam—If he applies to his friend 
*« Ben, he will turn it into Engliſh for 
« kim,” 
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No. LL. 


Ulcera animi ſanauda magis quam corporis. 
(Ex SENTENT.) 


Canft thou not minifter to a mind diſeas'd 2 
| (MAacBErTn.) 


T ſeems as if moſt of the antient writers 
of hiſtory thought no events worth re- 
cording to poſterity but accounts of battles 
and fieges and the overthrow of empires ; 
as if men were to be celebrated only in 
proportion to the devaſtation they had 
made of the human ſpecies. As my re- 
ſpe&t, on the contrary, is dire&ted chiefly to 
thoſe peaceable charaQers, who have been 
the benefa&tors of mankind, it is with plea- 
ſure I diſcovered an anecdote of an antient 
king of Egypt of this deſcription, named. 
Oſymanduas : This good prince, amongſt 
other praiſe-worthy ations, has the credit 
_ of making the firſt public library in that 
learned nation, before books were colle&ted 
at Athens by Piſiſtratus : Oſpmanduas made 
| no 
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no {cruple to convert one of the chief tem- 
ples to this generous uſe, and gave it in 
charge to the prieſts belonging to it to di- 
oeſt and arrange his collection ;* when this 
was done, he laid 1t. open to the public, and 
by a very appoſite and ingenious device, 
which he cauſed to be inſcribed upon the 
frant of the edifice, invited all his ſubjects 
to enter in and partake of his benefa&tion : 
He conſidered it as the duty of a good king 
to provide againſt: the mental as well as 


bodily ailments of his people ; it appeared 


to him that books were the beſt medicines 
for the mind of man, and conſequently 
that a. colle&1on of. books,. ſuch as. his li- 
brary. contained, might. well be. intitled 2 
magazine. or warehouſe. of medicines. for the 
mind ; with this idea he dire&ted the fol- 
lowing words. to be engraved over. the door 
of his library in conſpicuous charaers— 
Pyyns. iarpeiov. There 1s a. beautiful fim- 
plicity in the thought, which ſeems to give 
an inſight. into the. benevolent deſign of 
the. donor ; and as I hold it a more nobl: 
office to preſerve the mind in: health, than 
to keep the body after death from corrup- 
tion, I cannot. heſitate to give O/ymanduas 

more 
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more credit for this benefa&ion of a library; 
than if he had been founder of the pyra- 

mids. 
As the Siſttiphes'of the mind may be 
figuratively clafled under the ſeveral cha- 
raters of thoſe maladies, which are inci- 
| dental to the body, ſo the ſeveral deſcrip- 
tions of books may very well be ſorted into 
the various genera of medicines, which prac- 
tice has applied to thoſe reſpeCtive diſtem- 
pers. ' A library, thus pharmaceutically diſ- 
poſed, would have the appearance of a diſ- 
| penfatory, and might be properly enough ſo 
called ; and when I recolle& how many of 
our eminent colle&tors of books have been 
of the medical faculty, I cannot but think it 
probable that thoſe great benefactors to lite- 
rature, Ratcliffe, Mead, Sloane, Hunter and 
others have had this very idea of Oſymanduas 
'1n their minds, when they founded their 
Itbraries. If therefore 1t ſhould be thought 
agreeable to the will of the donors, and a 
proper mark of reſpe& to their memories, ſo 
to arrange their colle&ions, now in the re-. 
_ Poſitories of Oxford and the Britiſh Mu- 
ſeum, it will be neceſſary to find out a dif- 
ferent ſet of titles, and inſtead of ſorting 
them 
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them as they now are into the compart- 
ments of 7 he Hifforians; The Poets ; The Di- 
vines, 1t will be right to ſet up new inſcrip- 
tions 1n their places, and intitle them, The 
Alteratives; The Stimulatives ; The Narco- 
tics. | need not point out to the learned 
keepers of theſe libraries how to proceed in 
an arrangement, to which their own judg- 
ments are ſo fully competent ; nothing more 
will be required of them, but to aſcertain 
the particular ſpecies of diſeaſe, which the 
mind of the patient is affe&ted with, and 
fend him forthwith to the proper Clais of 
authors for his cure. 

'For inſtance ; if the complaint ariſes 
from cold humours and a want of free per- 
fpiration by a ſtoppage and conſtipation of 
the pores of the mind, by which the feelings 
are rendered inert, and deprived of that 
proper emanation and expanſion, which the 
health of the ſoul requires ; let ſuch a one 
be ſhut into the warm bath of zhe Sudorifics, 
which I need not explain to be he Satyrifts, 
and they will ſoon open his pores and dil- 
perſe all obſtruftions. If the mental diſeaſe 
be of the inflammatory and feveriſh tort, 
' attended with fits and paroxyſtns of anger, 
"S envy. 
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envy, revenge, and other atrabilious ſymp- 
toms, which cannot be miſtaken, 1t will be 
proper to turn the patient into the cell of 
the Moraliffs, who will naturally be found 
under the title of The Coolers and Seda-- 
ves: On the contrary, where the com- 
plaint 1s of the lethargic nature, in which 
Irritation 18 neceſſary, the Controver/ialiſts 
will furniſh him a remedy: In ſhort, we 
need only fay, that when the ſeveral authors 
are properly arranged, every caſe may find 
its cure. The comic writers will act as 
Carminatives to diſpel 'the vapours ; books 
of travels as Cathartics to procure a mo-. 
tion; memoirs and novels will operate as 
Provecatives, politics as Corrofives, and 
panegyrics as Emetics., Two compartments 
ſhould be kept apart and ſpecially diſtin- 
guiſhed, viz. the ſacred writings under the 
title of Reftoratives, and the works of the 
infidels under the denominations of deadly 
Poiſons : The former will be ſovereign 1n all 
galloping conſumptions of diſlipation, and 
the latter will be reſorted to by none but 
ſuicides and deſperadoes. 
_ I ſhould now diſmiſs the ſubje&, but that 
| had forgotten to {peak of the Zyay;fs, who 
_ from 


| 
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from their miſcellaneous properties certainly 
come under the claſs of Compounds, and 
cannot theretore be ſo preciſely ſpecified ; 
as they are apphcable to chronic dileaſes 
rather than acute ones, they may very well 
ſtand in the liſt of Corre&ors, which taken 
in a regular courſe and under proper regi- 
men are found very efficacious in all caſes, 
where the conſtitution is impaired by excels 
and bad habits of living : They ſeem moſt 
to reſemble thoſe medicinal ſprings, which 
are impregnated with a variety of properties, 
and when critically analyzed, are found to 
contain falt, nitre, ſteel, ſulphur, chalk. and 
other calcareous particles : When the: more 
reſpectable names of Bath, Spa, Pyrmont, 
Seltzer, and others, are. diſpoſed of, I am 
not without hope theſe humbler eflays, 
which my candid readers are now 1n the 
courſe of taking, may be found to have 
the wholeſome properties of Tunbridge Wa- 
ters. Es | | 

It is ſuppoſed that this library of the ve- 
nerable O/ymanduas deſcended to the Ptolc- 


- mies, augmented probably by the interme- 


diate monarchs, and ultimately brought to 
perfeEtion by the learned and munificent 
| Phila- 


Philadelphus,. ſon. of Ptolemy Lagus, fo 
well known for his Greek tranſlation of the 
Hebrew Septuagint. 

Little attention was paid to literature by 
the Romans in the early and more martial 
azes : I read of no colleCtions antecedent to 
thoſe made by Amilius Paulus and Lucul- 
lus, the latter of whom, being a man of 
great magnificence, allowed the learned men 
of his time to have free acceſs to his library, 
but neither in his life-time, nor at his death, 
made 1t public property. Cornelius Sylla 
before his dictatorſhip plundered Athens of . 
a great colleCtion of books, which had been 
accumulating from the time of the tyranny, 
and theſe he brought to Rome, but did not 
build or endow any library for public uſe. 
This was at laſt undertaken by Julius Ceſar 
upon an imperial ſcale not long before his 
death, and the learned M. Varro was em- 
ployed to colle&t and arrange the books for 
the toundation of an ample library ; its com- 
pletion, which was interrupted by the death 
of Julius and the civil wars ſubſequent. 
thereto, was left for Auguſtus, who aſſigned 
a fund out of the Dalmatian booty. for this. 
purpoſe, which he put into the hands of the, 

cele- 


' 
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building to that front which looked towards 
the Via ſacrra, in which quarter he himlfel? 


| Diocleſtian. The Capitoline Library 1s ſup- 
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celebrated Afinius Pollio, who therewith 
founded a temple to Liberty on Mount 
Aventine, and with the help of Sylla's and 


| Varro's colleftions in addition to his own 


purchaſes, opened the firſt public library in 
Rome in an apartment annexed to the 
teraple above mentioned. Two others were 
afterwards inftituted by the ſame emperor, 
which he called the Ofavian and Palatine 
Libraries ; the firſt, ſo named in honour of 
his fiſter, was placed in the temple of Juno; 
the latter, as its title ſpecifies, was 1n the, 
imperial palace : Theſe libraries were royal- 
ly endowed with eſtabliſhments of Greek 
and Latin librarians, of which C. Julius 
Hyginus the grammarian was one. 

The emperor Tiberius added another 11- 
brary to. the palace, and attached his new 


reftided. Veſpaſian endowed a public library 
in the temple of peace, Trajan founded 
the famous Ulpian Library in his new fo- 
rum, from whence it was at laſt removed to 
the Collis Viminalis to furniſh the baths of 
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poſed te have been founded by Domitian, 
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and was conſumed, together with the noble 
edifice to which 1t was attached, by A 
ſtroke of lightning in the time of Commo- 
dus. The emperor Hadrian enriched his 
favourite villa with a ſuperb colle&tion of 
books, and lodged them in a temple dedi- 
cated to Hercules. Theſe were in {ucceed- 
ing times ſo multiplied by the munificence 
and emulation of the ſeveral emperors, that 
in the reign of Conſtantine, Rome contain- 
ed no leſs than twenty-nine public libraries, 
of which the principal were the Palatine and 
Ulpian. 

Though books were then collected at an 
immenſe expence, ſeveral private citizens of 
tortune made conſiderable libraries. Ty- 
rannio the grammarian even 1n the time of 
Sylla was pofſlefſed of three thouſand vo- 
lumes ; Epaphroditus, a grammarian alſo, 
had in later times collected thirty thouſand 
of the moſt ſele&t and valuable books ; but 
Sammonicus Serenus bequeathed to the 
emperor Gordian a hbrary containing no 
eſs than ſixty-two thouſand volumes. It 
was not always a love of literature that 
tempted people to theſe expences, for Se- 
neca complains of the vanity of the age in 

furniſhing 
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furniſhing their ' banquetting rooms with 
books, not for uſe, but for ſhew, and in 1 
mere ſpirit of profuſion. Their baths, both 
hot and cold, were always ſupplied with 
books to fill up an idle hour amongſt the 
other recreations of the place ; in like man- 
ner their country houſes and even public 
offices were provided for the uſe and amuſe- 
ment of their gueſts or clients. 

The Roman libraries 1n point of diſpoſi- 
tion much reſembled the preſent faſhion 
obſerved in our public ones, for the books 
were not placed againſt the walls, but 
brought into the area of the room in ſepa- 
rate cells and; compartments, where they 
were lodged 1n prefles : The intervals be- 
tween theſe compartments were richly or- 
namented with inlaid plates of glaſs and 
vory, and marble baſſo-relievos. In theſe 
compartments, which were furniſhed with 
deſks and couches for the accommodation 
of readers, it was uſual to place the ſtatues 
of learned men, one in each; and this we 
may obſerve 1s one of the few elegancies, | 
which Rome was not indebted to. Greece 
for, the firſt idea having been ſtarted by the 
accompliſhed Pollo, who in his library 0n 

Mount 
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Mount Aventine ſet up the ſtatue of his 
illuſtrious contemporary Varro, even whilſt 
he was living : It was uſual alſo to ornament 


the preſs, where any conſiderable author's 
works were contained, with his figure in 


braſs or plaiſter of a ſmall ſize. 


There is one more circumſtance attend- 
ing theſe public libraries, which ought not 
to be omitted, as it marks the liberal ſpirit 
of their inſtitution: It was uſual to ap- 
propriate an adjoining building for the uſe 
and accommodation of ſtudents, where 
every thing was futniſhed at the emperor's 
coſt ; they were lodged, dieted and attend- 
ed by ſervants ſpecially appointed, and ſup- 
plied with every thing, under the eye of the 
chief librarian, that could be wanting, 
whilſt they were engaged in their ſtudies 
and had occaſion to conſult the books: 
This eſtabliſhment was kept up in a very 
princely ſtile at Alexandria in particu- 
lar, where a college was endowed and a 
ſpecial fund appointed for its ſupport, with 
a preſident, and proper.officers under him, 
for the entertainment of learned ſtrangers, 


'Who reſorted thither from various parts to. 


conſult thoſe invaluable , collections, which 
that famous library contained 1n all branches 
of ſcience. 
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No. LII. 


Singula lelus 
Exquiritque, auditque,uiriim monumenta prioritm. 
(Virecir.) 


F all our dealers in ſecond-hand wares, 

jew bring their goods to ſo bad a mar- 
ket, is thole humble wits who retail other 
people's worn-out jokes. A man's good 
ſayings are ſo perſonally his own, and depend 
ſo much upon manner and circumſtances, 
that they make a poor figure 1n other peo- 
- ple's mouths, and ſuffer even more by print- 
ing than they do by repeating : It 1s alſo a 
very difficult thing to pen a witticiſm ; for 
by the time we have adjuſted all the de- 
ſcriptive arrangements of his man ſaid, and 
*other man replied, we have miſerably blunt- 
ed the edge of the repartee. Theſe dith- 
_ culties however have been happily over- 
come by Mr. Joſeph Miller and other face- 
tious compilers, whoſe works are in general 
circulation, and may be heard of in moſt 


clubs and companies where genttemen meet, 
| who 
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who love to ſay a good thing without the 
trouble of inventing it. We are alſo in a 
fir train of knowing every thing that a /ate 
relebrated author ſaid, as well as wrote, 


cret ejaculation. We may judge how 
valuable theſe diaries will be to poſterity, 
when we refle& how much we ſhould now 
be edified, had any of the antients given us 
35 minute a co//eFanea of their illuſtrious 
contemporaries, 

We have, it is true, a few of Cicero's ta- 
ble-jokes ; but how delightful would 1t be 
to know what he ſaid, when nobody heard 
him |! how piouſly he reproached himſelf 
when he laid in bed too late 1n a morning, 
1 WH or cat too heartily at Hortenſius's or Caſar's 
" WH table. We are told indeed that Cato the 
Cenſor loved his jeſt, but we ſhould have 
been doubly glad to have partaken of it : 


worth their while to record ſome pleaſanter 
ſpecimen than Macrobius has given us of his 
retort upon Q. A/bidins, a glutton and a 


What he could not eat, he has burnt, ſaid Cato: 3 
here the point of the jeſt lies in the alluſion 
VYoL-TIK.: M | to 


without an exception even of his moſt fe- 
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What a pity it is that nobody thought it 


pendthrift., when his houſe was on fire— 


- 4 - 
bas... 


better ſaid by P. Syrvs the actor, when he 
ſaw one Mrucius, a malev olent fellow, in 1 
very melancholy mood—#ither ſome ill for. 
Zune has befallen Mucius, or ſome good has ha. 


Ti ity by the trifling merit ofa jeſt, when the 
_ great things he has done would elſe hae 
been buried in oblivion : Who would noy 


beſt painter in Rome, if it was not for his re 


partee to Servilins Geminus ? You paint betta 
than you model, ſays Geminus, pointing to 


"temper could not ſtand a jeſt, was fo gallel 
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to a particular kind of facrifice, and thy 
good-humour of it with himſelf. It wg 


pened to one of his acquaintance. | 
A man's fame ſhall be recorded to poſlte- 


have known that L. Mallivs was once the 


Meallins's children, who were crooked and 
ill-favoured. —Lzke enough, replied the artiſt; 
I paint in the daylight, but I model, as you cal 
it, in the dark. 

Cicero it is well known was a nk "kd 
and ſome of his good ſayings have reached 
us ; it does not appear as if his wit had beet 
of the malicious ſort, and yet Pompey, wholt 


by him, that he 'is reported to have {ail 
with great bitterneſs—O. / that Cicero cvould 
20 over to my enemies, for then he % ould | 


3 . afran 
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afraid of me: —If Cicero forgave this ſarcaim, 
| ſhould” call him not only a better-tem- 
pered, but a braver man than Pompey. 

But of all the antient wits Auguſtus ſeems 
to have had moſt point, and he was as re- 
markable for taking a jeſt, as for giving it. 
A country fellow came to Rome, who was 
{o like the emperor, that all the city ran after 
him ; Angus heard of it, and ordering thc 
man into his preſence—#Harkye, friend ! ays 
he, when Tvas your mother in Rome ?—Never, 
on pleaſe you ! replied the countryman, 6: 
my father has been here many. a time and oft. 
The anecdote of the old ſoldier 1s {till more 
to his credit : He ſolicited the emperor to 
defend him in a ſuit; Auguſtus ſent his own 
advocate into court ; the ſoldier was diffatit- 
hed, and ſaid to' the emperor—-[ did not 
trht for you by proxy at Aftium— Auguſtus felt 
cer Wthe reproof, and condeſcended to his requeſt 
edn perſon. When Pacuvins Taurus grecdily 
folicited a largeſs from the emperor, and to 
rge him to the greater liberality added, that 
all the world would have it, that he had made 
un a very bountiful donation-—But yorr 
1029 better, ſaid Angn/tus, than to believe the 
M 2 | world 
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world—and diſmiſſed the iy cophant Without 
his errand. I ſhall mention one more ca,” 
where, by a very courtly evaſion, he parried. 
the ſolicitation of his captain of the guard, q 
who had been cathiered, and was petition-M. 
ing the emperor to allow him his pay; telling « 
bam that he did not aſk that indulgence fol. 
the ſake of the money which might ACCrue 3 
| to him, but that he might have it to fay he . 
had refigned his commiſſion, and not been 
cafhiered—{f that be all your reaſon, ſays the 
emperor, ze!) the world that you have 1M * 
ceived it, and I will not deny that I hav a 
| paid it, | n 
Vatinius, who was noted to a proverb as ail . 
common flanderer, and particularly obnoxi- 4 
ous for his 4curnility againſt Gicero, was pelt- th, 
ed by the populace in the amphitheatre z 
whilſt he wasgiving them the Gladiators: Hal, 
complained to the Adiles of the inſult, ani 
got an edi forbidding the people to cali. 
any thing into the area but apples. An arc 2 
fellow brought a furious large fir-apple (fl 
the famous lawyer Caſce/lius, and demandelill. ; 
his opinion upon the edit. —7 am of opinu * 


ſays Caſcellins, that your fir-apple 15 ligerat 


an 
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cd legally an apple, with this proviſo. how- 
vr, that you intend to throw it at Vatinius's 
tead. 
As there is ſome danger in making too 
fee with o/d jokes, V ſhall hold my hand for 
the preſent ; but if theſe ſhould ſucceed in 
Ib:ing: acceptable to my readers, I ſhall not 
be afraid! of meeting Myr. Foſeph Miller and 
hs modern witticifms with my antients. In 
that caſe I all not deſpair of- being able to 
ay before the public a veritable: Roman 
rew{paper,, compounded of events in the 
days of Julius Czar: By what happy 
chance F traced: this- valuable rehck;, and 
with what pains I poſſefled myſelf of it, may 
be matter of future explanation;:- I have 
the ſfatisfation however to- premiſe to the 
reader,, that 1t is written. with. great free- 
vom, and as well ſprinkled with private-anec- 
dotes as. any of the preſent day, whoſe agree- 
adle familiarity 1s ſo. charming: to. every- 
body but the parties concerned :. It has alfo 
i good daſh: of the dramatic;. and as ſome. 
nſtidious people have been. inclined to treat. 
bur intelligencers. and reviewers with a de- 
fee of negle&t bordering upor# contempt,. 
[ſhall have pleaſure in ſhewing that they. 
M4: have. 
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ave Claſſical authority for all their quirks Wl « 
22d.conceits, and that they are all written Wt 
in the truce quaint ſpirit of criticiſm : It is MW: 
to de lamented that the Roman theatre fur- Ml i 
[hes no ladies to'match the heroines of our Il 
tage ; but I can produce ſome encomiums Ml » 
upon averins,” Reſcins, and the famous 
Pruiins Syrus, which would not be unappli- 
cabls to ſorae of our preſent capital actors: 
{ am: {orry to be obliged to:confeſs, that they 
\.cre not in the habit of ſpeaking epilogue 
in thoſe days ; ,but I have a ſubſtitute in a. 
prologue written 'and. ſpoken by Decimus 
Laberizs, which T am;tempted- to: thfow out: 
as a lure to my newſpaper; but'I muſt firſt 
explain. upon. what. occabion it was com-! 
poſed, + _ 3:39 | 
This Laberins ,was a. Remain knipht of 
gcod family, and a-man.withal of high ſpirit 
and pretenfions, but iinfortunately he: had a 
talent for the drarad+ He read his own plays 
better than any man then living. could act 
them, for neither Garrick nor Henderſm 
were yet born. P. Cledirs, the fine gentlc- 
man and rake. of the: age, had the indeco- 
rym to preſs-Laberins to come forward on 


the public ſtage, and take the principal 
 Characte! 
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charader in one of his own plays : Leberins 
was indignant, and Clodius proceeded to 
menaces :—Do your worſt, ſays the Roman 
knight, you can but ſend me to Dyracchium 
aid back agaiun—proudly intimating that he 
would ſuffer the like bamiſhment with Cicero 
rather than conſent to his. demand ; for 
acting was not then the amuſement of 
people of faſhion, and private theatres were 
not thought of. Fulins Ceſar was no 
ls captivated with Laberius's talents thai 
Clodins had been, and being a man not apt 
to be diſcouraged by common difficulties, 
took up. the ſame ſolicitation, and aſſailed 
our Roman knight, who was now: ſixty years. 
of age, and felt his powers in their decline”: 

Conſcious of this decline no leſs than of his : 
own dignity, he reſiſted the degrading, re- 
it WI queſt; he interceded, he 1implored of- Ce/ar 
1 Wl to excuſe him : It was to no purpole, Cz#/ar 
ys had made it his point, and his point' he 
« Wl vould carry ; The word of Cz/ar. was law, 
1 WH nd Loberins, driven-out. of all his defences, 
was obliged to ſubmit and comply. ' Caſtr 


No. 52. 


o- Wakes a grand ſpectacle for all Rome; bills 
on {W'®< given out for a play of Laberins, and the 
Mal principal part 1s announced to be perforna- 


(et : M4 ed 
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ed by the author himſelf: The theatre is 
thronged with ſpeCtators ; all Rome is pre. 
ſent, and Decimus Laberius preſents himſc!{ 
on the ſtage, and addreſſes the audience in 
the following prologue : 


* Prologue by DEcimus LABER1vs, 


& O ſtrong Neceſſity ! of whoſe ſwift courfe 
« So many feel, ſo few eſcape the force, 
« Whither, ah ! whither, in thy prone career, 
* Haſt thou decreed this dying frame to bear ? 
« Me in wy, better days ner foe, nor friend, 
« Nor threat, nor bribe, nor vanity, cou'd bend; 
* Now tIur'd by flattery in my weaker aze, 
« I fink my knighthood and aſcend the ſtage. 
* Yet muſe not therefore—How fhall man gainſiy 
©. Him, whom the Deities themſelves obey ? 
« Sixty long years I've liv'd without diſgrace 
« A Roman knight ; let dignity give place ! 
« I'm Czxfar's ator nuw, and compaſs more 
«. In one ſhort hour, than all my life before, 

& O Fortune ! fickle ſource of good and ill, 
«, Tf here to place me 'twas thy ſovereign will, 
 * Why, when I'd youth and faculties to pleaſe 
'& So great a maſter and ſuch gueſts as theſe, 
_ «Why not compel me then, malicious power! 
< To the hard taſk of this degrading hour ? 
« Where now, in what profound abyſs of ſhame, 
* Doſt thou conſpire with Fate to ſink my name? 
« Whence are my hopes ? What voice can age ſupp! 


* To charm the ear ; what grace to pleaſe the eye 
« Where 


nee 
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« Where is the ation, energy, and art, . ; 

« The look, that guides its paſſion to the heart? 

« Age creeps like ivy o'er my wither'd trunk, 

{ Its bloom all blaſted, and its vigour ſhrunk ; 

« A tomb, where nothing but a name: remains 

« To tell the world whoſe aſhes it contains.” 


The original is ſo ſuperiorly beautiful, 
that to prevent a- bathos I. ſhall inſert. it 
aſter the tranſlauon. . 


Necess1TAS, cujus cnſus tranſverſi impetum 
Voluerunt multi effugere, pauci potuerunt, 
Quo me detruſit pene extremis ſenſibus ?. 
Quem nulla ambitio, nulla unquam largitio, 
Nullus timor, vis nulla, nulla autoritas 
Movere potuit in juventa de - ſatu ; F 
Ecce in ſenefta ut facile labefecit loco 
FViri excellentis mente clemente edita 
Submiſſa placide blaudiloquens oratio ! 
Etenin ipfi Dii negare cui nihil potuerunts 
Hominem me denegare guzs poſſet pati ?' 
Ergo bis tricents annis afFis ſine nota 
Eques Romanus lare egreſſus meo 
Domun revertas mimus : Nimirum hoc die 
Uno plus vixi mihi quam vivendum fuit: 
Fortuna, immoderata in bono que atque in male, 
$i 1ibi erat libitum literarum laudibus 
Floris cacumen noftrce fame frangere, 
Cur cum vigebam membris previridantibus, 
Pa Populo et tali cum poteram viro, 

Non flexibilem me concurvaſti ut carperes 
Nunc me quo dejicis? quid ad ſeenam affers ? 

-W [3 D-orem 
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Decorem forme, an di ontatem Cor ports, 
Animi virtulten, an vocis jucunde ſonum ? 
Ut hedera ſerpens wires arboreas necat, 

1:c me wvetuſtas amplexa annorum enecat * 
Jepurchri fimilis nihid nifi nomen retines. 


the play which this pathetic prologue was 
attached to was a comedy, in which Laberius 
took the character of a ſlave, and in the courſe 
of the plot (as uſual) was beaten by his maſ- 
ter: In this condition, having marked his 
| habit with counterfeited ftripes, he runs 
1501 the ſtage, and cries out amain—Perro, 
(17rites ! libertatem perdimus— In good faith, 
(.91##rymen, there 48-an end of freedom. The 
::d;gnant ſpeftators ſent up a ſhout ; it was 
'1n the language of our preſent playhoule 
bills, a burft of applauſe; a moſt violent burſ 
v/ opplanſe from a myſt crowded and brilliant 
Gonuſe, overflowing in all parts. Laberius, not 
vet content with this atonement to the 
- inanes of his knighthood, fſubjoins the fol- 
\wing pointed 'allufion : Neceſſe eff multos 
{ricat, quem multi timent—The man, Them 
any fear, muft needs fear many. All eyes were 
now turned upon Czfar, and the degraded 
/.:berius enjoyed a full revenge. © 
We may raturally ſuppoſe this condudt 


loſt 
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4 
loſt him the favour of Cz/ar, who imme- 
diately took up Pub/ins Syrus, a Syrian lave,, 
who had been manumitted for his ingenious: 
talents, and was aCting in the country thea-, 
tres with much applauſe : Czfar fetched him 
out of his obſcurity, as we bring up an! 
a&reſs from Bath or York, and pitted him. 
againſt Laberins. It was the triumph of. 
routh and vigour over age and decay, and, 
Ceſar with malicious civility {aid to Labe- 
rus, Favente tibi me vittus es, Laberi, a Syro, 


— You are ſurpaſſed ' by Syrus in. ſpite of my. 


ſupport. As Laberins was going out of .the 


theatre he was met by Syrus, who was 1n- 
conſiderate. enough to let an expreſſion 
eſcape him, which was . very diſrefpectful 
to his veteran competitor : Laberius felt the + 
unbecoming inſult, and, turning to Syrus, 
cave him this extemporary anſwer— 


& To ſtand the firſt is not the lot of all; _ 
* ?Tis now your turn to mount, and mine to fall : 
* *. Dis ſlippery ground ; beware'you keep your feet - 
++ For public favor is a public cheat.” 


\ 
4 - 


Non poſſunt privcl eſſe ommes omni. in tempore ; 
Summum ad gradum cum claritatis veneris, 
Confiftes gre ; et quam deſcendas, decides : 
Cecidi ego ; Cadet qui ſequitur. Laus eft publica. 
"IS I need 
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' I need not remind the learned reader in 
_ what credit the ſayings of this Publins Syry: 
have been juſtly held by all the /erari from 
Seneca to Scaliger, who turned them into 
Greek; and it 18 for the honour of the 
fraternity of the ſtage, that both he and 
Sophron, whoſe moral ſentences were found 
under Plato's pillow when he died, were 
a&ors by profeſſion. 

1 ſhall now only add that my Newſpaper 
contains a very intereſting deſcription of 
two young aftors, Hy/as and Pylades, who 
became great favourites with Auguſtus, when 
| he was emperor, and made their firſt ap- 
pearance at the time this journal was writ- 
ten. If the Reader ſhall find any alluſion 
to two very promiſing youns performers, 
now living, whoſe initials correſpond with 
the above, I can promiſe him that our con- 
temporaries will not ſuffer by the compari- 
ſon. I may venture to ſay in the words of 


Doctor Young — 
The Roman wwou'd not Huſh at the miftake, 
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TP HERE is no period of antient hiſtory 

would afford a more uſeful {tudy to- a 
young Prince, than an accurate delineation 
of the whole life of Tiberius : This ought to 
be done with great care and.ability, for 1t 
is a character extremely diihcult to-develope, 
and one that by a continued chain of 1nct- 
dents furniſhes a leflon in every link of its 


connexion highly intereſting to. all pupils, 


but molt to thoſe who are on the road to 
empire. To trace. the conduE& of Tiberius 
from his firſt appearance in hiſtory to his 
death, is as 1f we ſhould begins with the laſt 
acts of Auguſtus, and. read his ſtory back- 
wards to.its commencement in the civil wars; 
each narration would then begin with ho- 
nour and. conclude with infamy. If Au- 


guſtus had never attained to erapire, he 


would have had a moft diſgraceful page in 
hiſtory ; on the other. hand, had Tiberius 
died with Germanicus, he would have me- 
| Tited a very glorious one : It ſhould ſeem 
therefore that he was by nature a better 

I man 
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man than hispredeceffor. The cautious timid 
character of Auguſtus kept him under con- 
ſtant awe of thoſe he governed, and he was 
diligent to ſecure to himſelt the opinions of 
mankind ; but there are rents and fiſſures 
enough in the veil, which adulation has 
thrown over him, through which to ſpy out 
the impurities and meanneſſes of his natu- 
ral diſpotition. Tiberius ſeems on his part 
alſo to have had a jealous holding and re- 
ipect towards Germanicus, which had an 
influence over the early part of his reign; 
but 1t was a ſelf-reſtraint, founded in emula- 
tion, not 1n fear. It 1s hinted that Auguſtus 
had in mind to reſtore the commonwealth, 
and give back her liberties to Rome ; and 
theſe may very poſſibly have been his medi- 
tations ; but they never aroſe in his mind till 
he found his hife 1n the laſt ſtage of decay, 
when, having no heir of his own body, hc 
would willingly have 'had the empire ceatc 
with him, and left poſterity to draw the con- 
cluſion, that no. fucceffor could be found 
fit to take it after him; this I can readily 
believe he would have done in his laſt mo- 
ments if he could, and even before his laſt 
moments 1f he dared ; but the:ſhock, which 

1 7 ſuch 
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ſuch a-revolution might poſlibly have occa- 
foned, alarmed his fears, and- he was too 
tenacious of power to quit it upon any other 
motives than thoſe of abſolute convi&ion 
that he could hold it no longer. This 1s fo 
much in character, that I think it very pro- 
bable he might have tried it upon Tiberius 
in his long death-bed converſation with him 
at Nola—Revocatum ex utimere Tiberium din 
ſecreto ſermone detinuit, neque poſt ulli majori 
1egotio animum accommodavit. (Suetonius.}). 
This paſſage is very curious, and ſome im- 
portant conjectures may fairly be grounded 
upon it. Suetontus fays that the conference 
was /ong, and alſo that it was privare; and he 
adds that Auguſtus, after his converſation 
with his ſucceflor, never turned his thoughts 
to any important buſineſs, or, 1n other words, 
any matter of ſtate whatever. The /ecrecy 
of this conference very much favours my 
conjecture, that he made an attempt to 
diſſuade Tiberius from - holding on the em- 
pire, and: the /ength of time it took up COr- 
roborates the probability of that conjeEture; 
and I further incline to think it likely that 
it might make ſerious impreſſions on Tibe- 
ius's mind, as to the meaſure propoſed; for 
I can 
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I can neyer belieye that the: repugnance, 
with which Tiberius took the charge of the 
government upon him, was wholly feigned, 
though hiſtorians agree in giving it that 
turn ;. his long and voluntary exile in the 
Hand. of Rhodes, where he. ſeemed- for 3 
time to have renounced all dcfire of {ucceed- 
ing to the empire, might be a reaſon with 
Auguſtus for making this experiment: upon 
a man of his cold and ſequeſtered habits, 
At all events I think it highly. natural to- 
ſuppoſe that Auguſtus would not have clo- 
ſetted him 1n this manner, if it were only for 
the purpoſe of g1VInNg him lefſons and In- 
{tru&ions 1n the arts of government ; for in 
that. caſe his vanity, . which made him act a 
part for applauſe eyen in his expiring mo- 
ments, would haye-opened his GOOrs to his 
been Ft to recopnd ki Go; ; and We. 
ſhould have. had as many fine maxims in 
bis dying ſpeech,. as Socrates uttered in 
his priſon, ox Seneca 1n his bath: Add to 
this, that he certainly bore no good-will to 
Tiberius, who was not a ſucceffor to his 
mind, nor could he wiſh to elevate the 
Claudian family. to the throne ; It 1s not 
likely. 
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likely however that he altogether ſucceeded 
with Tiberius, or brought him to make any 
zblolute promiſe of abdication; for 1n 
that caſe he would: not have failed to have 
taken eredit - with the people about him, 
tor having been the means of reftoring the 
liberties of his country, and: he would have 
made as great a parade of patriotiſm, as would 
have become a Cato or a Solog; but the au- 
thor above quoted fays be took no further 
account of public bufnets; and therefore 
we may conclude the conference, if 1t took 
that turn, did not come. to any fattfattory 
concluſion on the pornt. | 

Tiberius on. his accefhion found the em- 
pire In a critical fituation, for befides the 
movements which Clemens on one part and 
Scriboniuus Libo on another were making, 
the Pannonian and German armies were in 
abſotute revolt. This was no time for mak+ 
ing any change in the.conftitution of the 
imperial power, had he been fo diſpoſed; 
as he was a man of deep meaſures, he held 
himſelf on the reſerve with the ſenate, and 
juffered them to ſolicit his acceptance of the 


lovereign power upon their knees: He 


wiſhed to have aflet{ors 1n the government ; 
he 
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he would take his ſhare, and whatever de- 
partment 'in the ſtate they ſhould recom- 
mend to his charge, he would readily under- 
take. Had he perſiſted in refuſing the 
empire, or had he attempted to throw the 
conſtitution back to its firſt principles of 
freedom, the mutinous legions v would have 
forced the ſovereignty upon Germanicus ; 
| but by this fuggeſtion of a partition he 
artfully ſounded the temper of the ſenate, 
where there were ſome leading men of very 
doubtful characters, whom Auguſtus ' had 
W_ out in his laſt Ulneſs ; : from two of 
of {= $1 's zallggapd Li Aruntius, Ti- 
We S oil Kh All anſwer; tin which 
they demanded of him to declare what par- 
ticular . department of the ſtate he -would 
chuſe to have committed to him. This 
was opening enough for one of his penetra- 
tion, and he drew his concluſions upon the 
| ſpot, evading for the time the ſnare that was 
laid for him. __ 

The ſervile and exceſſive adulation "of the 
ſenate ſoon convinced him, that the Roman 
ſpirit had ſuffered a total change under the 
reign of Auguſtus, and that the ſtate might 


indeed be thrown into convulſions by any 
attempt 
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attempt at a change in favour of freedom, 
but that ſlavery and ſubmiſſion under a de- 
ſpotic maſter was their determined choice, 
and if the alternative was to: he between 
himſelf and any other there was little room 
for heſitation : Who more fit than the adopt- - 
cd heir of Auguſtus, and a deſcendant of the : 
Claudian houſe, which ranked fo high in 
the Patrician nobility, and fo ſuperior in 
pretenſions of -anceſtry and merit to the | 
Julian and Octavian gentry, from whom : 
his predeceſſors were ignobly deſcended ? 
When the German and Pannonian muti- > 


a period of repoſe, hen he kt havenew! | 


modelled the- conftitution, had: he been ſo. 
diſpoſed ; but this I take to be appearance | 
only, for thoſe mutinies had been quelled by: 
Germanicus and Druſus, and both theſe : 
princes were/in the adoption; and the latter : 
of a yery turbulent and ambitious ſpirit. 
For the ſpace of two compleat years Tl- . 
berius never ſtirred out of the doors of his: 
palace,” devoting his whole time to the ' 
affairs of government. _ In this period he : 
certainly d1d* many excellent | things ; and : 
twough his manners were not calculated for ; 
| popularity, 
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popularity, yet his reputation through the 
empire was univerſal; he regulated all dome- 
{tic matters with conſummate prudence, and 
on ſome occafians with a liberal and cour- 
teous ſpirit: In the diftant provinces, where 
wars and diſturbances ' were more frequent, 
public meaſures were more mdebted for 
their ſfuccefs to. the good policy of his in- 
ſtructions, than to the courage and aQtvity 
of his generals, though Germanicus was of 
the number. 

The death of that moſt anddadſs and ex- 
cellent prince, which was. imputed ta. the 
machinations of . Cneius. Piſo, involved Ti- 
berius in fame degree in the ſame fuſpicion; 
but as Tacitus in his account of the event 
gives admiſfion to an idle ſtory of ſorceries 
and incantations praf&tred by Piſo for com- 
paſſing the death of Germanicus, and ftates 
no. circumitance that. can give any reaſonable 
ground for bclief that he aCtually porſoned 
him, I am not inclined to give credit to 
| the tran{ation, even in reſpect to Piſo's 
being guilty of the murder, much leſs witl: 
regard to Tiberws. ' Tacitus indeed hints at 
ſecret orders fuppolſed by fome to have been 
given by the emperor to. Piſo,; but this, 

which. 
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which at beſt 1s mere matter of report, does 
not go to the aftair of the poiſoning, but 


only to ſome private intimations, in which 


the empreſs was chief mover, for mortifying 
the pride of Agrippina. Jt is not to be ſup- 
poſed, when Pi{o openly returned to Rome, 
and ſtood a public trial, that theſe orders, 
had any ſuch exiſted, could have been fo 
totally ſuppreſſed, that neither the guilty 
perſon ſhould avail hunſelf of them, nor any 
one member of ſo great and numerous a 
family produce them in vindication of him 
when yet living, or of his memory after 
death ; and this 1n no period of time, not 
even when the Claudian family were ſuper- 
ſeded in the empire, and anecdotes were in- 
duſtriouſly colle&ed to blacken the charac- 
ter of Tiberius, 

The death of Druſus followed that of 
Germanicus, and the ſame groundle(s ſul- 
p1czons were levelled at the emperor ; but 
thele are reje&ed by Tacitus with contempt, 
2nd the words he utes, which are very 
{trong, are a proper anſwer to both imputa- 
tions—Negque quijquam ſcriptor tam infenſus 
ex/litit, ut Tiberio objefaret, cum: omnia cou- 
quirerent, intendereutque. 
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It would have been moſt happy for the 
memory of Tiberius had his fe been termi. 
| nated at this fatal period ; henceforward he 
. ſeems to have been ſurrendered to deſpera- 
' tton and diſguſt ; he retired to the Campa- 
- nia, and devolved the government upon his 
' miniſter Sejanus ;- there were times, in which 
ſome- marks of his former ſpirit appeared, 
| but they were ſhort and tranfient -emana- 
tions; the baſeſt of mankind had poſſeſſion 
- of his foul, and whether he was drugged 
- by Sejanus and his agents, or that his brain 
was affefted by a revulſion of that ſcrophu- 
-Jous- humour, which - broke out with ſuch 
violence in his face and body, it ſeems highly 
natural to conjecture, that he was never 1n 
his ſound mind during his ſeceſſion in the 
Iſland of Caprez. A number of circum- 
ſtances might be adduced in ſupport of this 
conjecture; it is ſufficient to inſtance his 
extraordinary letter to the ſenate; can words 
be found more expreſſive of a diſtrated and 
deſperate ſtate of mind than the following ! 
Quid ſeribam vobis, Patres CGonſcriptt, ail 
guomodo ſcribam, aut quid omnino non ſcriban 
hoc tempore, Diime deaque pejn's per aant, "R 
gerine quoridie ſentio, ft ſci. 


1 
1 beg 
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I beg leave now to repeat what I advanced 
in the outſet of this paper, and which alone 
led me to the ſubject of 1t, thatadetail com- 
prizing all the great and intereſting events 
withinthelite of Tiberius, with reaſonings and 
remarks judiciouſly interſperſed, as theſe oc- 
currences ariſe in the courſe of the narra- 
tion, would compound ſuch a body of uſeful 


precepts and inſtrufions, as would apply to. 


every {ſpecies of example, which a prince 
ſhould be taught either to imitate or avoid; 
and thefe - leffons-- would: carry the ' greater 
force and recommendation with them, and 
have an advantage over all fabulous morals, 
by being incorporated with a real oy of 
the moſt intereſting lort. | 


N 0. Lv. 


px owaver EGabed we may bet0 execrate 
. the bloody aCt of the regicides, yet we 
muſt admit the. exrors and miſconduct of 
Charles's unhappy reign to be ſuch as can- 
nct be palliated ; in our pity for his fate we 
muſt not forget- the hiſtory of his failings, 
PLE NOT, 
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every ſpecies of example, which a prince 
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No. Lav. We 


[a oweyur diboſed we may be to execrate 
. the bloody act of the regicides, yet we 


muſt. admit the- errors and miſconduct of 


Charles's unhappy reign to be ſuch as can- 


© act be 'palliated ; in our pity for his fate we 


muſt not $ Jorges: the hiſtory of his failings, 
nor, 
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nor, whilſt we are-{ympathbiſing in the pathos 
of the tragedy,-overlook it's moral. 
_ © Four dueceſſive parhaments, unprovident- 
ly diflolved, were ſuthcient warnings for the 
fifth to fall upon expedients for ſecuring to 
themſelves a more permanent duration, by 
laying ſome reſtraints "Oe a L209 ſo 
wantonly exerted. 

.: Letus call aiminſt the inauſpicions -Com- 
mencement of this monarch's reign z before 
_ the. ceremony of -his coronation had' taken 
Place, he eſpouled a fiſter of France, and ſet 

_ acatholic princeſs on'the throne of # protel- 
tant kingdom, ſcarce cool-from the ferment 
_ of religious zealoufies, recently emancipated 
from the yoke of Rome, and of courſe into- 
lerant. through terror, if not by principle: 
The moſt obnoxious-man in the kingdom 
was Montagu, author of the proſcribed trad, 
intitled Ape//o Ceſare; and him Charles en- 
rolled 1n his li{t of royal chaplains: By throw- 
ing hunſelf incontinently into: the hands of 
Buckingham, he ſhewed his people they were 
to expect a reign of favoritiſm, and the choice 
of the miniſter marked the charaCter of the 
monaxch:; He levied euſters for the Palati- 
nate of twelve thouland men, -exa&ted- con- 
Of tribution 
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tributions for coat and condu&-money, de- 
clared martial taw in the kingdom, and fur- 
niſhed his brother of France with a ſquadron 
of ſhips for the unpopular redu&tion of 
Rochelle, and the mariners refuſed the fer- 
vice : Theſe meaſures ſtirred the parliament 
then ſitting to move for a redreſs of griey- 
ances, before they provided for his debts, 
and their remonſtrances provoked him upon 
the inſtant to diſſolve them. 

Every one of theſe proceedings took place 
before his coronation, and form the melan- 
choly prelude to his miſguided government, 

A ſecond parliament was called together, 
and to intimidate them from reſuming their 
redreſs of grievances, and divert their at- 
tempts from the perſon of his favorite, he 
haughtily informs them, zhat he cannot ſuffer 
an inquiry even on the meaneſt of his ſervants. 
What was to be expe&ed from ſuch a me- 
nacing declaration ? They, difdaining 7am 
jculari, qud funt opprefſi, manum, proceed to 
mpeach Buckingham ; the king commuts 
he managers of that proceſs to the Tower, 
nd reſorting to his prerogative, diffolyes his 
ſecond parliament as onones EE. more eo 
rily, than His firſt, © 

Vor. II. N Fr” A third 
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A third parliament meets, and in the inte- 
rum new grievances of a more awakening fort 
had fuppled them with an ample field for 
complaint and remonſtrance ; in the inter- 
miſſion of their ſittings, he had exaCted aloan, 
which they interpreted a tax without parlia. 
ment, and of courſe a flagrant violation of 
the conſtitution; this he enforced with 6 

high a. hand, that ſeveral gentlemen of name 
in theircounties had beencommitted to cloſe 
amprifonment : for. refuſing payment ; ſhip- 
money alſo at this time began to be quel- 
tioned as an intolerble grievance, and being 
one of the reſources for enabling the crown 
to govern without a parliament, 1t was conli- 
dered by many as a. violation of their rights, 
an inequitable and oppreſſive tax, which 
ought to be reſiſted, and accordingly it wa 
reſiſted: This: parliament therefore, after 

| ſhort and inefficient fitting, ſhared the ſud- 
den- fate of it 5, predeceffors, _ 
The fame precipitancy, greater blindach, 

2 more confirmed habit of obſtinacy, and 

heightened degree of aggravation markedtlus 
period of intermiſſion from parliaments, fot 

naw the leading tmembers of the late houk 
wereſent to cloſe unpriſonment in the Tow: 
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and informations were lodged againſt them in 
the Star-Chamber. 
— Thetroubles in Scotland made it neceflary 
tor the king once more to have reſort to a 
parliament ; they met for the fourth time on 
the thirteenth of April 1640, and the fifth 
day of the following month ſent them back 
to their conſtituents to tell thoſe grievances 
in the ears of the people, which their ſove- 
reign diſdained to liſten to. Il1-counſelled 
lovereign ! but will that word apologize for 
conduct ſo intemperate? It cannot: A 
mind, fo flexible towards evil counſel, can 
poſſeſs no requiſites for government : What 
hope now remained. for moderate meaſures, 
when the people's repreſentatives ſhould 
again aſſemble? In this fatal moment the 
tuel was prepared and the match lighted, 'to 
cive life to the flames of civil war ; already 
Scotland had ſet thoſe ſparks 'into a blaze; 
the king, unable to extinguiſh the conflagra- 
tion by his own power and reſources, for the 
afth and laſt time convenes his parliament £ 
but it was now too late for any confidence 
or mutual harmony to ſubſiſt between the 
crown and commons ;* on: the third of No- 
fem following their laſt d&folution,. the 
N >z - new- 
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new-elected members take poſſeſſion of their 
ſeats, and the houſe ſoon reſounds with relo- 
lutions for the impeachment of the miniſter 
Strafford and the primate Laud : The hum- 
bled monarch confirms the fatal bill of at- 
tainder, and ſends Strafford to the ſcaffojd ; 
he ratifies the a& for ſecuring parliament 
againſt future diffolution, and ſubſcribes to 
his own death-warrant with the ſame pen. 
_  Fhe+ proceedings of this famous parlia- 
ment are of a mixed nature ;'in many we dil- 
cern. the true ſpirit. of patriotiſm, and not a 
tew ſeem diCtated by :revenge and. violence: 
The Courts of High Commiſſion and Star- 
Chamber are aboliſhed, and poſterity ap- 
plaudstheir- deliverers; the city-crofles are 
pulled down, the biſhops ſent 'to the:Tower, 
and their whole -order-menaced with expul- 
fon-from parhament, and. here we diſcover 
the firſt dawnings of -fanatic: phrenſy : An 
incurable ! breach. 45: made .in the conftitu- 
tion;;3-it's branches! ate: difleyered; and the 
axe of rebellion 1s laid: to:the root of the tree: 
The: royal: ſtandard is et up;;- the: father-0! 
his people: becomes ithe.general of a party, 
andthe landis floated withothe. blood of it's 


vos nes: th : Great: characters 
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ftart forth 1n the concuſſion, great virtues 
and great vices: Equal courage and ſupe- 
rior conduct at length prevail for the leaders 
of the people ; a fanatic champion carries all 
before him; the ſoveretga ſurrenders him- . 
elf weakly, capitulates feebly, negotiates 
deceitfully, and dies heroically. 

| And this 15 the reign, this the exit of a 
king! Lt kings ponder it, for it is a leffon,. 
humbling perhaps to their pride of ſtation, 
but pointedly addreſſed to their inſtruction. 
| If there is a truſt in life, which calls up- 
on the conſcience of the man who under- 
takes it more ſtrongly than any other, it is 
that of the education of an heir-apparent to 

a crown: The training ſuch a pupil is a 
taſk indeed; 'how to open his mind to a 
proper knowledge of ' mankind, without let- 
ting in that knowledge which inclines to evil; 
how to hold off flattery and yet admit fa- 
miliarity; how to give'the lights of informa- 
tion, and ſhut out the falſe colours of ſeduc- 
tion, demands a judgment for diſtinguiſh- 
ing and an authority for controuling, which 


tew governors in that — ſituation ever 


poſſeſs, or can long retain: To educate a 


FR born to reign over an enlightened 


N 3 | people, 
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| people, upon the narrow ſcale of fecret and 
ſequeſtered tuition, would be an abuſe of 
common ſenſe; to let him looſe upon the 
world 1s no lefs hazardous in the other ex- 
treme, and each would probably devote 
kim to an inglorious deſtiny: That he 
ſhould know the leading characters in the 
country he is to govern, be familiar with it's 
hiſtory, at's conftitution, manners, laws and 
liberties, and corre&ly comprehend the du- 
ties and diſtinctions of his own hereditary of- 
fice, are points that no one will ditpute: That 
he ſhould travel through his kingdom I can 
hardly doubt, but whether thoſe excurſions 
| ſhould reach into other ſtates, politically 
conne&ted with, or oppoſed to, his own, is 
more than I will preſume to lay down as a 
general rule, being aware that. 1t muſt de- 
pend upon perſonal circumſtances : Splen- 
_ dor he. may be indulged 1n, but excels in 
_ that, as in every thing elle, mult be avoud- 
ed, for the miſchiefs 'cannot be numbered, 
which it will entail upon him ; excels in 
_ Expence will ſubject him to obligations of a 
degrading ſort ; exceſs in- courtely will lay 
him open to the forward and affuming, raitc 


mountains, of expectation about:.him, and 
all 
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21] of them undermined by diſappointment, 
ready charged for exploſion, when the hand 
of preſumption ſhall ſet fire to the train : 
Exceſs in pleafure will lower him 1n charac- 
ter, deſtroy health, reſpe&, and that ;be- 
coming dignity of mind, that conſcious 


rectitude, which 1s to dire&t and ſupport _ 


him, when he becomes the diſpenſer of juſ- 
tice to his ſubjects, the proteCtor and defen> 
der of their religion, the model--for- their 
imitation, and the ſovereign arbiter of. life 
and death in the execution of every legal 
condemnation: To court popularity is both 
derogatory and dangerous, nor ſhould he, 
who 1s deſtined to rule over: the whole; con- 
deſcend to put himſelf in the league: of a 
party : To be a prote&or of learning and 'n 
patron of the arts, is worthy of a prince, 


vut let him beware how he ſinks himſelf 
| into a pedant or a virtuoſo: It is a mean 


talent, which excels in trifles; the fine arts 
are more likely to flouriſh under a prince, 
whoſe ignorance of them 1s qualified by 
general ' and impartial good-will | towards 


_ their profeffors, than by one, who is.-himfelf a 


dabbler ; for ſuch will always have their fa- 
vorites, and favoritiſm never fails to irritate 
N 4 Y "he 
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people, upon the narrow ſcale of fecret an 
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he ſhould travel through his kingdom I can 
hardly doubt, but whether thoſe excurſions 
ſhould reach into other ſtates, politically 
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more than I will preſume to/lay down as a 
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| $ 
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al of them undermined by diſappointment, 
ready charged for exploſion, when the hand 
of preſumption ſhall ſet fire to the train ! 
Exceſs in pleafure will lower him in charac- 
ter, deſtroy health, reſpe&, and that ;be- 
coming dignity of mind, that conſcious 


retitude, which 1s to dire&t and ſupport. 


him, when he becomes the diſpenſer of juſ- 
tice to his ſubjects, the proteCtor and defen+ 


| der of their religion, the model--for- their 


imitation, and the ſovereign arbiter of life 
and death in the execution of every legal 
condemnation: To court popularity is both 
derogatory :and dangerous, nor ſhould he, 
who 1s deſtined to rule over'the whole; con- 


deſcend to put himſelf in the league: of a 


party : To be a proteCtor of learning and n 
patron of the arts, is worthy of a prince, 
vut let him beware how he ſinks himſelf 
into a pedant or a virtuoſo: It is a mean 
talent, which excels in trifles; the fine arts 

are more likely to flouriſh under a prince, 
whoſe ignorance of them 1s qualified by 
general ' and 1mpartial good-will towards 


their profeflors, than by one, who 1s.himſfelf a 


dabbler ; for ſuch will always have their fa- 
vorttes, and favoritiſm never fails to irritate 
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the minds of men' of genius concerned in 
the ſame ſtudies, and turns the ſpirit of 


emulation into the gall of acrimony. 
Above all things let it be his inviolable 
maxim to diſtinguiſh ſtrongly and pointedly 
in his attentions between men of virtuou; 
morals and men of vicious: There is nothing 
ſo glorious and at the ſame time nothing ( 
eaſy ; if his countenance is turned to men 
of principle and character, if he beſtows his 
ſmile upon the worthy only, he need: be at 
little pains to frown upon the profligate, all 
fuch vermin will crawl out of his path, and 
ſhrink away from his preſence : Glittering 
talents will be:no paffport for diffolute mo- 
rals; and-ambition;will then be: retained in 
no other cauſe, but that of virtue ; 'men will 
not chuſe crooked paſſages and. hye alleys to 
preterment, when the broad highway of ho- 
neſty 1s laid open and ſtrait before them. 
A prince, though he gives a,go0d example in 


his (own perſon, what does he; profit tlie 


world, if. he draws it' back-agajn by the bad 


examples of., thoſe whom he employs and 
favors ?. Better might it befor a. nation, to 


ſee a libertine on it's throne Coatotinge? by 


virtuous: counſellors, than to contemplate 
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in W a virtuous. ſovereign, delegating his autho- 
of Wl rity to unprincipled.. and licentious ſer- 
Vas,” 115346; 
le The king, who.d eclares his reſolution of 
Iy countenancing the virtuous only amongſt his 
ſubjects, ſpeaks the language of an honeſt 
man : if he makes good his declaration, he 
performs the funCtions of one, and earns the 
vleſſings of 2 righteous king ; a life gt f glory 
in this world, and an panda of th AER | 


| #124 © 


pinels in the world to, come. ,, 
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HERE 15 a certain delicacy in ſome men's 
nature, which though 'not abfolutely to 

be termed a moral attribute, is nevertheleſs 
ſo grateful to ſociety at large, and ſo recom- 
mendatory of thoſe who poſleſs it, that even 
the beſt and worthiefſt chara&ers cannot be 
truly pleafing without it : I know not how 
to defcribe it better than by ſaying it con- 
N 5 5 e111} + ls 
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ſits in a happy diſcernment of /imes and 


ſeafons.. | 

Though this engaging talent cannot po- 

ſitively be called a virtue, yet it ſeems to be 
| the reſult of many virtuous and refined en- 
 dowments of the mind, which produces 1t; 
for when we ſee any man fo. tenderly con- 
ſiderate of our feelings, as to put afide his 
own for our accommodation and repole, and 
to confult opportunities with a. reſpe&ful 
attention to our. eaſe and leiſure, it 1s natu- 
ral to us to think favorably of ſuch a diſpo- 
ſition, and although much of his diſcern- 
ment may be the effe&t of a good judgment 
and proper knowledge of the world, yet 
there muſt be' a great proportion of ſenfi- 
bility, candor, driffidenee, and natural mo- 
deſty in the compoſition of a faculty ſo con- 
ciliating and fo graceful. A man may have 
- many good qualities, and yet if he 1s unac- 

quainted with the world, he will rarely be 
found to underſtand thoſe apt and happy 


moments, of which I am now ſpeaking ; for 


it 18.2 knowledge not to be gained without 
a nice and accurate obſervation of mankind, 
and even when that obſervation has'given it, 

» men, 
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men, who are wanting in the natural good 
qualities above deſcribed, may indeed avail 
themſelves of ſuch occafions to ſerve a pur- 
poſe of their own, but without a good heart. 
no man will apply his EXPericrice to general 
practice. 


But as 1t 15 not upon Hori that 1 Wits 


to employ theſe papers, I ſhall now devote 
the remainder of my attention to ſuch rules 
and obiervations as. occur to me upon the 
fubjeCt of the 7tmes and ſeaſons. 


Men, who 1 the faſhionable phraſe /ve 


out of the world, have a certain awkwardneſs 
about them, which 15 for ever putting them 
out of their place in f{ociety, whenever they 
are occaſionally drawn into it. If it 1s their 
ſtudies which have ſequeſtered them from 
the world, 'they contra& an air of pedantry, 
which can hardly be endured in any mixed 
company without expoſing the obje& of 1t 
to ridicule ; for the very effence of this con- 
tracted habit conſiſts in an utter 1gnorance 
of times aid” ſeaſons. Moſt of that clafs'of 


men who are occupied m the education of 
| youth, and not a few of the' young men 


themſelves, ' who are educated'by them, are 
of this Pra * We meet with many of 
N 6 | Jack 
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Jack Lizard's caſt in the Spectator, who | 
will learnedly maintain zhere 7s no heat in fire. 
"There .1s a difputatious. precifion in theſe 
people, which lets nothing pais in free con- 
verſation, that is not mathematically truc; 
they will confute a jeſt by ſyllogiim, canvais 
a merry tale by croſs-examination and dates, 
work every. common calculation by X hz 
the unknown: quantity, and 1n the feſtive {al- 
lies of imagination.convict the witty ſpeaker 
of falſe grammar,:and nonfuit all the merri- 
ment of the table.  - 

The man of form and ceremony, who has 
ſhaped his manners to the. model of what 1s 
commonly called The Old Court, 18 another 
grand + defaulter againſt - times and ſeaſons: 

His entrances andexits are.to be performed 
with. a ſtated regularity ; he . meaſures his 
devoirs with an exa&titude that beſpeaks him 
a;corre&t 1nterpreter of The Red Book ; pays 
his. compliments .with-, ay minuteneks, that 
leaves,no.one of your family unnamed, en- 
quires after the health of your child who is 
dead, and, deſires to be kindly remembered 
'to.your wife, from. whom you are divorced; 

'N ature formed. him in ſtrait lines, habit has 
Riffened, him Inka, an unrelenting rigidity 

an 
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2nd no familiarity can-bend- him out- of the 
upright. The uneducated ſquire of ruſtic 
manners forms a contraſt to:'this character, 
but he 1s altogether as. great an intruder 
upon times, and ſeaſons, and his total want -of 
form operates to the annoyance of ſociety as 
effectually as the 'other's exceſs. There 
cannot be in human nature a more terrible. 
thing than vulgar famiharity ; a low-bred 
tcllow, who affects to put himſelf at his caſe 
amongtt his ſuperiors and be pleafant com- | 
pany. to, them, 1s a nuiſance to ſociety ; there 
is nothing ſo ul underſtood by the world in 
ceneral as familarity : if it was not for the 
ierror, which men have of the very: trouble- 
ſome conſequences of condeſcenſion to their 
inferiors,” there would not. be a fhundredth. 
part of that pride and holding-back amongſt: - 
the higher ranks, of which the low are-ſo 
apt, to. complain. How few men do we 
meet with, who when. the heart is open and 
the channel free, know . how to, keep their. 
courſe within the buoys and marks, that true. 
goud-manners have ſct up for-all men to 
fteer by! Jokes out of.: ſeaſon, unpleaſant. 
truths..:touched upon incautioufly,.: plump 
fog _ they are called) put without 'any, 
dap | preface. 
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preface or refinement, manual carefſes com- 
pounded of hugs and flaps and ſqueezes, 
more reſembling the gambols of a bear than 
the a&tions of a gentleman, are ſure to fol- 
low vpon the overflowing ebullitions of a 
vulgar familiarity broke looſe from all re- 
ſtraints. It is -a painful neceſſity men of 
fenfibility are under, when they find them-* 
felves compelled to draw back from the eager - 
advances of an honeſt heart, only becauſe 
the ſhock of 1t's good-humour 1s too violent 
to be endured ; it 1s very wounding to a ſo- 
cial ' vature to check feſtivity in' any degree, 
but there is nothing ſinks the ſpirits fo ef- 
feEtually as boiſterous mirth, nobody 1ſo apt 

_ toovera@t his character as a jolly fellow, and 
ſtunned with the vociferation of his own 
- tongue | to forget that every other man 1s 
; filent and ſuffering : 'In ſhort it is a very dif- 
ficult thing to be properly happy and well 
pleaſed with the company we are 1n, and 
none but men of good education, great diſ- 
cernment, and nice feelings know'how to be 
familiar. Theſe rural gentry are. great 
dealers in long ftorites of their own unin- 
tereſting atchievements, they require of you 
to "neg to the narrative of their paltry 
So! {quabbles 
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{cuabbles and bickerings with their neigh- 


bours ; they are extremely eloquent upon / 
the laws againſt poachers, upon turnpike 
roads and new encloſures, and all theſe to- 
picks they will thruſt in by the neck and 
ſhoulders to the exclufion of all others. 
Plain-ſpeaking, if we conſider it ſimply as 
a mark of truth -and honeſty, is doubtleſs a - 
rery meritorious quality, but experience 
teaches that 1t 1s too frequently under bad 
management; and 'obtruded .on fociety out 
of time and ſeaſon 1n {uch a manner as to be 
highly» inconvenient and offenſive. . People 
are not always-in a fit humour to be told of 
the!r faults, and theſe plain ſpeaking friends 
ſometimes perform their office fo clumfily, 
that we are inclined to ſuſpe& they are more. 
intereſted to'bring us to preſent ſhame than 
tuture/ reformation :- It 18 a common obſer- 
_ vation with them, when things turn out 
amiſs, to put us in mind how they difſuaded 
us from/fuch and fuch an undertaking, that 
they. foreſaw what would happen, and that 
the event 1s neither more nor: leſs than 
_ they expected and predicted. Theſe re- 
torts, caſt an our teeth in the very moment. 
of vexation, are what few tempers, when - 
= o_ 
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galled-+ with diſappointment, can patientl» 
put up with ;- they may poſſibly be the pure 
reſult -of zeal and. fincerity, but-they are fo 
void of contrivance and-there is ſo little de- 
licacy in the-timing of them, that it 18 a very 
rare caſe indeed, ' when. they happen to be 
well. underſtood - and kindly taken. The 
ſame want of ſenſibility towards human in- 
firmities, that willnot ſpare us 1n the mo- 
ments-of vexation, will make no allowances 
for the mind's debility in the hours of grief 
and forrow : If a friend of this fort ſurpriſes 
us/1n the weakneſs of the ſoul, when death 
perhaps has robbed us of ſome beloved ob- 


je, -it 15-not .to contribute a tear, but to c 
_ read us a leEture, that he comes ; when the , 
heart is agoniſed, the temper is irritable, and MW ; 
as a moraliſer of this ſort 1s almoſt ſure to 2 


find his admonitions take the contrary ef- MW ;; 
fe&t from what | he intended, he 1s apt; to 
miſtakeian occaſional, impatience 1n. us, for WM 
a natural one, and leaves us with the im- W -- 
preſſion/that we- are men, who are all pre- 
pared againſt the common. viciſſitudes , of 


life, and endowed with a very. ſmall ſhare of iy 
_ fortitude and. refignation;- this carly miſcon- 7 
Toning of our character, 1. the .courle of WM |- 


time 
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time leads him to another, for he no ſooner 
finds us recovered to a proper temper of 
mind, than he calls to mind our former im- 
patience, and comparing it with our preſent 


tranquillity concludes upon appearances, 


that we are men of light and trivial natures, 
ſubſe& indeed to fits and ftarts of paſſion, 
but incapable'of retention, and as he has then 
a fine ſubje&'for diſplaying his powers of 
plain-ſpeaking, he reminds us. of our former 
inatterition 'to his good advice, and takes 
creditfor having told us over and over again 
that we-'ought not to give way to violent 
ſorrow, and that we could not change the 
coutſe* of things. by* our complaining of 
theni, ' *'Thus for want of calculating !imes 


and ſeaſons ie begins'to think defpiſingly of 


us, and' we ih ſpite-of all his ſincerity grow 
tired\of hin and dread his company. 


'B&fore'T quit'this ſubject I muſt alſo have 
1 word With the valetudinarians; and I wiſh. 
trom my heart I could cure them of their 


-onrplaihts; that ſpecies T'mean which comes 


tnder' my riotice as an Opperver, without 
intrading upon, the more important pro- 


vinte of the phyfician.' Now as this ifland 
of our's '1s' moſt happily ſupplied with'-a 
large 
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large and learned body of profeffors under 


every medical deſcription and character, 
whether operative or_ deliberative, and all 


theſe ſtand ready at the call and devoted 
to the ſervice of the fick or maimed, 
whether 1t be on foot, on horſeback, or on 
wheels, to reſort to them in their diſtreſfles, 


it cannot be for want of help that the vale- 
_ tudinarian ſtates his caſe to all companies fo 


promilcuoufly. Let the whole family of 
death be arrayed on one fide, and the whole 


army of phyſic, regulars and irregulars, be 


drawn out on the other, and I will venture 
to ſay that for. every poſſible diſeaſe in the 
ranks of the befieger, there ſhall be a cham- 
pion in the garriſon ready to turn out and 
give him battle : Let all who are upon the 


 fick liſt in the community be laid out be- 


tween the camps, and let the reſpeQive 
combatants fight it out over the bodies, 
but let the forces of life and health have 
no: ſhare in the. fray : Why ſhould ther 
peace be diſturbed, or their ſociety conta- 
minated. by the infe&tious communication ? 
It is as much out of time and place for a 
man to be giving the diary of his diſeaſe in 
company, who are met for ſocial purpoles, 

| as 


 » 
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as it is for a doctor to be talking politics or 
ſcandal in a fick man's chamber ; yet ſo it 
1s that each party are for ever out of cha- 
racter ; the chatterer diſguſts his patient by 
an inattention to his complaints, -and the 
valetudinarian diſguſts his company by the 
enumeration of them, and both are equally 
out of ſcafon. 

Every man's obſervation may furnith him 
with inſtances not here enumerated, but if 
what ] have faid ſhall ſeem to merit more 
conſideration than I have been able to give 
it in the compaſs of this paper, my readers 
may improve upon the hint, and ſociety 
cannot tail to profit by their refle&tions. 
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* Oh wretched mortals! by falſe pride betray'd, 
« Ye know not of what nature man Fs made.” 


T HOUGH I think our nation can never 


| be accuſed cof want of charity, yet I 
have obſerved with much concern a poor 
unhappy ſet of men'amongſt us, whoſe caſe 


1s not commilerated as it ought to be ;— 


and as I would gladly contribute any thing 
in my power towards their relief, the beſt 


proof I can give them of my good will is by 


endeavouring to convince them of a certain 


truth, which' all the world * except them- 
elves has diſcovered long ago, viz.—That a 
proud man is the mof contemptible being in 
uature—Now if theſe proud men to whom 


1 addreſs myſelf, and for whoſe miſerable 


dittation'T have fiich comipaMion, ſhall once 
Linda frichd to convitice"them; that they 


alc 
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are truly the moſt contemptible beings in na- 
ture, it can never be ſuppoſed they will per- 
fiſt to entertain a companion in their bo- 
ſoms, who affords them {o little pleaſure, 
and yet involves them in ſo much diſgrace. 
I muſt conſider them therefore as miſtaken 
rather than obſtinate, and treat them ac- 
cordingly ; for how can I ſuppoſe there 
would be ſuch an abſurdity in the world as 
a proud man, if the poor, creature was not 
behind hand with, the reſt of mankind in 
a diſcovery that concerns, himſelf fo mate- 
rially ? I admit indeed that pride is a very 
fooliſh thing, but I contend that wiſe men 
are ſometimes ſurprized into very fooliſh 
things, and if a little friendly hint can reſcue 
them, it would be an ill-natured a&ion:to 
withhold the information: © It you areproud, 

* you are a. fool” —ſays an old Greek author 

called Sotades—Av" dnaluvis, rar” evoins tori. 

Ppv aypa—but I hope a little plain Englſh, 

without the . help of Sorades, will ſerve.to, 
open, the eyes. of. a plain Engliſhman, and. 

prevent him from ftrutting, about the world 
merely to. make ſport for his neighbours ; 

for 1 declare.in-truth, that ſo far from being 

annoyed and .made ſplenetic as ſame folks 


are, 


2 
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are, when I fall into company with a proud 
fellow creature, I feel no other impulſe than 
of pity, with now and then a {mall propen- 
fity to titter, for it would be downright 
rudeneſs to laugh in a man's face on fuch 
an occaſion; and it hurts me to fee an ho- 
neſt gentleman, who may have many more 
natural good qualities than he - himſelt is 
aware. of, run about from houſe to houſe 
only to make ſport for the ſcoffers, and 
take a world of pains, and put on an air of 
gravity and importance, for no better pur- 
Poſe than to provoke ridicule and contempt 
—Iihy is earth and aſhes proud ? ſays the 
Son of Sirach ; Pride 2was not made for men. 
As 1 am determined to put theſe poor 
Men upon. their guard 1n all points, I ſhall 
remind them of another error they are in, 
which fadly aggravates their nusfortunes, 
and which ariſes from a circumſtance of a 
mere local nature, viz. That England is the 
worſt country a proud man ca. exhibit himſelf 
iu.—1 do really wiſh they would well con- 
ſider the land they hve 1n ; if they do not 
know, they ought to be. told, that we. are a 
free people ;. that freedom tends to make vs 
independant of one : another, fearleſs. 1n.Our 
2 periors, 
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perſons, warm in our reſentments, bold of 
tongue, and vindictive againſt infult ; Eng- 
land 15 the place upon earth, where a proud 
ſtomach finds the leaſt to feed upon ; in- 
deed it 1s the only ſtomach, that can here 
complain of 1ts entertainment : if the proud 
man thinks 1t wili be ſufficient to pay his 
fine of affability to his neighbours once in 
ſeven, years upon a parliamentary canvaſs, 
he is cruelly miſtaken ; the common peo- 
ple in this country have ſuch a ſhare of in- 
tuition, underſtand their own ſtrength ſo 
well, and ſcrutinize into the weakneſſes of 
their ſuperiors ſo acutely, that they are 
neither to be deceived nor intimidated ; 
and on that account, (as the proud man's 
charaRer is compounded of the impoſter 
and the, bully) they are the very worſt peo- 
ple he can deal with. A man may ſtrut in 
Spain, yapour in France, or kick and cuff 
the vulgar as he likes in -Ruſſia; he may fit | 
ere&t in his palanquin 19 India without drop+ 
ping his eyes upon the, the earth he moves 
over ;. but if he carries. his head in the air 
here, and expects the croud to make way 

tor him, he wall ſoon run foul of ſomebody 
that 6 onal make him repent of his ſtatelineſs. 

Pride 
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Pride then, it ſeems, not only expoſes a 
man to contempt, but.puts him 1n danger ; 
it 18 alſo a very expenſive frolick, if he keeps 
it up as it ſhould be kept, for what ſignifies 
his being proud, if there is not ſomebody 
always preſent to exerciſe his pride upon ? 
He muſt therefore of neceſſity have a ſet of 
humble couſins and toad-eaters about him, 
and as ſuch cattle cannot be had for no- 
thing in this country, he muſt pay them 
according to the yalue of their ſervices ; 
common traſh may be had at a common 
price, ' but clever fellows know their own 
conſequence, and will ſtand out upon terms ; 
If Nebuchadnezzar had not had a/l people, 
nations and languages at his command, he 
might have called till he was hoarſe before 

any' one would have come to worſhip his 

image in the plain of Dura ; let the proud 
man take notice withal that Nebuchadnez- 
zar's image was made of gold, and if he ex- 
pets to be worſhipped by all people after 
this faſhion, and caſts himſelf in the ſame 
mould, he muſt alfo caſt himfelf- in the 
ſame metal. Now if I am right in my al- 
fertion, that ſycophants bear a higher price 
in _ than elſewhere (and, if ſcarcity 
'makes 
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makes things dear, I truſt they do) let the 
proud man conſider if it be worth his while 
to pay dear for bad company, when he may 
have good-fellowſhip at an eaſy rate : Here 
then is another inſtance of his bad policy, 
and ſure it is a ſorrowful thing to be poor 
and proud. 

| That I may thoroughly do 'my- duty to 
an order of men, to whoſe ſervice I dedi- 
cate this ſhort eſſay, I muſt not omit to 
mention, that it behoyes a proud man in all | 
places and on all occaſions to preſerve an 
air of gloomineſs and melancholy, and never 
to ſuffer ſo vulgar. an expreſſion as mirth or 
laughter to difarrange the decorum of his 
features : other men will be apt to make 
merry. with his humour, but he muſt never 
be made” merry by theirs: In this reſpe& 
he 1s truly to be. pitied, for if once he_ 


. Werows ſociable he is undone. On the con- 5 


- Wircary, he muſt for ever remain 1m the very 
Wpredicament of the. proud man deſcribed in 
the fragment of Euripides's' Txioh—Giavg 2 
euixleg X&1 Tone — Urbi atque amicts þa- | 
iter infociabilis : He muft have no friend, 
or that would be to admit an equal ; he 2 
uſt take no. advice, for that would be to © 
Vor. i” Q acknow- 
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acknowledge a ſuperior : Such ſociety as 
he can find in his own thoughts, and ſuch 
wiſdom as he was ſent into the world with, 
fuch he muſt go on with : as wit 1s not ab- 
ſolutely annexed to pedigree in this country, 
and arts and fciences fometimes condeſcend 
to throw their beams upon the low-born 
and the humble, 1t 1s not poffible for the 
proud man to defcend amongſt them for 
information and ſociety ; if truth does not 
hang within his reach, he will never dive 
into a well to fetch it up : His errors, like 
_ fome arguments, move in a circle ; for his 
pride hegets ignorance, and his ignorance 
begets pride; and thus im the end he has 
more reaſons for being #:e/ancholy than Maſ- 
ter Stephen 'had, not only becauſe it 1s ger- 
tleman-like, 'but becauſe he can't help 'it, and 
don't know how to be imerry. 

I might enumerate 'many 'more properties 
of this contemptible character, but theſe 
are enough, and a proud man 1s fo dull a 
fellow at beſt that TI ſhall gladly take 
my leave of him; I confeſs alfo that Tam 
_ not able'to treat 'the fubje& in any 'other 

than a vague and defultory manner, for [ 


know not liow to define 'it myſelf, and at 
| 5 the 
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the ſame time am not reconciled to. any 
other definition of pride, which I have met 
in Mr. Locke's effay or elſewhere. It is 
called a paſſion, and yet it has not the eſ- 
ſentials of a - paſſion ; for I can bring to 
mind nothing under that deſcription, which 
has not reference either to God, to our fel- 
low-creatures, or to ourſelves.—The ſenſual 
paſſions for inſtance of whatever ſort have 
their end in felfiſh gratification ; the gene- 
' rous attributes, ſuch as valour, friendſhip, 
public. ſpirit, munificence, and contempt of 
danger have reſpect to our fellow-creatures ; 
they look for their account in an honorable 
fame, in the enjoyment of preſent praiſe, and 
R in the anticipation of that which poſterity 
i ſhall beſtow ; whilſt the leſs oftentatious 
4 and purer virtues of ſelf-demal, reſignation, 
humility, piety, forbearance, and many others 
WW *< addrefſed to God alone, they offer no 


_ gratification to ſelf, they ſeek for no ap- : 
Is plauſe from man. But in which of theſe 
ke three general claſſes ſhall we diſcover the 


paſſion of pride ? 1 have indeed ſometimes 


am 
her BY {ent under the cloak of religion, but no- 
- ] thing cay be more oppoſite to the practice 


- Of it ; ft is in vain to enquire for it amongſt 
| O2 _ the 
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| the generous and ſocial attributes, for it's 
place is no where to be found in ſociety ; 
and I am equally at a loſs to think how 
that can be called a ſelfiſh gratification, 
which brings nothing home to a man's 
| heart but mortification, contempt, abhor- 
' rence, ſecret diſcontent and public ridicule, 
It is compoſed of contraries, and founded 
in abſurdity ; for at the ſame time that it 
cannot ſubſiſt without the world's reſpe&t, 
| 4t is ſo conſtituted as never to obtain it. 
Anger 1s proverbially termed a ſhort mad- 
neſs, but pride methinks 1s a perpetual one; 
if I had been inclined to uſe a ſofter word, 
T would have called it folly ; I do confeſs 1 
have often ſeen it in that more venial cha- 
racer, and therefore not to decide upbn the 
point too haſtily, I ſhall leave the proud 
man to make his choice between folly and 
madneſs, and take out his commiffion from wh 
which party he ſees fit. kir 

Good heayen ! how pleaſant, how com- WPer 
placent to itſelf and, others is an humble {ill 
diſpoſition ! To a ſoul fo tempered how fſſiew 
delightfully life paſſes in brotherly love and JJ's 
fimplicity of manners! Every eye beſtows the fron 
chearing look of approbation upon the humble Wind 
man ; every brow frowns contempt upon the (alle 

- | | proud 
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proud. Let me therefore adviſe every gen- 
tleman, when he finds himſelf inclined to 
take up the character of pride, to conſider 
well whether he can be quite proud enough 
for all purpoſes of life : whether his pride 
reaches to that pitch as to meet univerſal 
contempt with indifference ; whether it will 
bear him out againſt mortification, when he 
finds himſelf excluded from ſociety, and un- 
derſtands that he 1s ridiculed by every body 
init ; whether it 1s convenient to him always 
to walk with a ſtiff back and a ſtern coun- 
tenance ; and laſtly, whether he is perfe&ly 
ſure, that he has that ſtrength and ſelf-ſup- 
port in his own human-nature, as may defy 
the power and ſet at nought the fayor of 
God, who re/iteth the proud, but giveth grace 
to the humble. 

There is yet another little eaſy rrocelk, | 
n {which I would recommend to him as a 
- Wkind of probationary rehearſal before he 
n- performs in. public: I am perſuaded it 
Jle will not be amiſs if he firſt runs over a 
ow Wicw of his airs and graces by himſelf in 
nd {1s own cloſet ; Let him examine himſelf 
from head to- foot in his glaſs, and if he 
hinds himſelf no handſomer, no ſtronger, a0 
aller than the reſt of his feiiow-creatures,. 

A "0-F: --— 


Ts next place have him call bis underſtanding 
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| he may venture without riſque to conclude 
that he like them is a man, and nothing 
more : Having ſettled this point, and taken 
place in the human creation, he may next 
proceed to conſider what- that place ought 
to be ; for this purpoſe he may conſult his 
pedigree and his rent-roll, and if upon a 
careful peruſal of theſe documents he ſhall 
find, (as moſt likely be will) that he 1s not 
decidedly the nobleſt and the richeſt man in 
the world, perhaps he will ſee no good cauſe, 
why he ſhould ſtrut over the face of it, as if 
it was his own : I would then have him go 
back to his glaſs, and ſet his features in 
_ order-for the very proudeſt and moſt arro- 
gant look he can put-on; let him knit his 
brow, ſtretch his noſtrils, and bite his lips 
with all the dignity he can ſummon ; and 
after this, when he has reverſed the experi- 
ment by ſoftening them into a mild com- 
placent look, with as much benignity as he 
_ can find in his heart to beſtow upon them, 
let him aſk himſelf honeſtly and fairly, which 
Character beſt becomes him, and whether he 
does not look more like a man with ſome 
humanity than without it : E would in the 


t0 
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to a ſhort audit, and upon caſting up the 


| ſum total of . his wit, learning, talents, and 


accompliſhments, compute the balance be- 
tween others and himſelf, and if it ſhall turn 
out that his ſtock of all theſe is not the 
prodigious thing it hy on to be, and even. 
greater than all other men's, he will do well 
to huſband it with a little frugal humility : 

The laſt thing he muſt do, (and if he does 
nothing elſe I ſhould hope it. would be ſut- 


ficient) is to take down his Bible from the 


ſhelf, and look out for the parable of the 
Phariſee and Publican ; it 1s a ſhort ſto'y 
and ſoon read, but the moral is ſo much to 


his purpoſe, that he may depend upon it, if 


that does not corre& his pride, his pride 1s 
incorrigible, and all the Obſervers in the 
world will be but waſte paper in his lor- 
Vice, | 
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No, LVII. 


Maxa ics GoT15 OuTiay xai vous rye 
XenTai yap euros tic & det Taury xakns* 
Ourw paveiv. der mar Kai mRouTOY Pfpuv, 
 Agxnpoourns yap yiver" Evioig airIOG. 
(MENANDER. Crrculatore.) 


* Abundance is a bleſſing to the wiſe; 
« The uſe of riches in diſcretion lies : 


&« Learn this, ye men of wealth—a heavy pwrſe 


 * Ina foes ora iSa heavy curſe.” 


Pars are ſo many ſtriking advantages in 

the poſſeſſion of wealth, that the inhe- 
_ ritance of a great eſtate, devolving upon a 
' man in the vigour of mind and body, ap- 


pears to the eye of ſpeculation as a lot of 


ſingular fehicity. 

"There are fore countries, where no ſub- 
| je& canproperly be ſaid to be independant; 
but in a conſtitution fo happily tempered as 
our's, that bleſſing ſeems pecubarly annexed 
to afluence. The Engliſh landed gentle- 
| man, who can ſet his foot upon his own 
ſoil, and ſay to all the world—This is my 


who 


freehold ; the law defends my right : Touch it 


wm yy tw + If it 
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who dare !—is ſurely as independant as any 
man within the rules of ſociety can be, fo 


long as he encumbers himſelf by no. ex- 


ceedings of expence beyond the compaſs of 
his income : If a great eſtate therefore gives 
a man independance, it gives him. that, 


which all, who do not poſleſs it, ſeem. to figh 


for. 


gencies, which. are the concomitants of a 
great fortune, and the facility it. affords. to. 
the gratification of. every generous- paſſion,, 
F am mortified to find: how few, who: are. 
poſſefſed of theſe advantages, avail -them-- 
| ſelves of their ſituation: to any worthy pur-- 


poſes : That: happy temper, which can 


preſerve a medium between diſſipation and! 


avarice,.1s not often. to-be found, and where. 


I meet one man,. who can laudably acquit 
himſelf under the teſt of proſperity, I could. 
inſtance numbers,. who- deport themſelves; 
with. honour under the viſitations of adver-. 


ſity, Man muſt be in a certain. degree: the: 
* artificer of his own happineſs; the tools and: 


materials may be put into-his hands by the: 
bounty of Providence, but. the workmanſhip, 


muſt be his own. 


When I conſider the numberleſs indul-- 


Qs; L lately; 
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F lately took a journey into a diſtant 
county; upon a viſit to,a gentleman of for- 
tute, whom I ſhall call Azza/ns. T1 had ne- 
ver ſeen him ſince his acceffion to a very 
confiderable eftate ; and as I have met with 
few acquaintance in hfe of more pleaſant 
qualities, or a more focial temper than At- 
talus, before this great property unexpectedly 
deyolved upon him, I flattered myſelf that 
fortune had in this inſtance beſtowed her 
favours upon one who deſerved them ; and 
that T ſhould find in Attalus's fociety the 
pleaſing gratification of ſeeing all thoſe max- 
ims, which I bad hitherto revolved in 'my 
mind as matter of ſpeculation only, now 
brought forth into actual praftice ; for 
amongſt all my obſervations upon human 
affairs, few have given me greater and more 
frequent diſappointment, than the almoſt 
general abule of riches. Thoſe rules of li- 
beral economy, which would make wealth 
a blefling to it's owner and to all he were 
connetted with, ſeem fo obvious to me, who 
have no other 'intereſt in the ſubje& than 
what meditation affords, that I am apt to 
| wonder how men can make ſuch falſe eſti- 
mates of the true enjoyments of life, and 
# h wander 
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wander out of the way of happineſs, to 
which the heart and underſtanding ſeem to 
point the road too plainly to admit of a. 
miſtake. 
_._ With theſe ſanguine expectations I pur- 
ſued my journey towards the magnificent 
ſeat of Attalus, and in my approach it was 
with pleaſure I remarked the beauty of the 
country about it; I recolle&ted how much 
he uſed to be devoted to rural exerciſes, 
and I found him fituated in the very ſpot 
moſt favorable to his beloved amuſements ;. 
the ſoil was clean, the hills eaſy, and the 
downs were chequered with thick copſes, 
that ſeemed the fineſt nurſeries in nature 
for a ſportſman's game : When I entered 
upon his ornamented- demeſne, nothing 
could be more enchanting than the ſcenery; 
the ground was finely ſhaped into hill and 
vale ; the horizon every where bold and ro- 
mantic, and the hand of art had evidently 
improved the workmanſhip of nature with 
conſummate taſte; upon the broken de- 
clivity ſtately groves of beech were happily 
diſpoſed ; the lawn was of the fineft verdure 
gently ſloping from the houſe ; a rapid river 
of the pureſt tranſparency ran through it, 
OQ- 6 and: 
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and fell over a rocky channel into a noble 
take within view of the manfion ; behind 
this upon the northern and eaſtern flanks I 
_ could diſcern the tops of very ſtately trees, 
that ſheltered a ſpacious encloſure of plea- 
fure-ground and gardens, with all the deli- 
cious accompaniments of hothouſes and 
conſervatories. WE 
It was a feene to ſeize the imagination 
with rapture ; a poet's language would have 
run ſpontaneouſly into metre at the fight of 
it: © What a ſubjeQ,” faid I within my- 
ſelf, © is here preſent for thoſe ingenious 
©* bards, who have the happy talent of de- 
« {cribing nature in her faireſt forms ! Oh! 
<« that I could plant the delightful author 
« of The Taſe in this very ſpot ! Perhaps, 
- 4 whilſt his eye—in a fine phrenſy rolling — 
« glanced over this enchanting proſpect, he 


«© might burſt forth into the following, or | 


&. ſomething like the following, rhap- 
« fody—" 


Bleſt above men, if he perceives and feels 

' The bleflings he is heir to, He ! to whom 

His provident forefathers have bequeath'd 

In this fair diſtri& of their native ifle 

A free inheritance, compact and clear. ES 
; Go. _ How 
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How ſweet the vivifying dawn to him, 

Who with a fond paternal eye can trace - 

Beloved ſcenes, where rivers, groves and lawns 

Riſe at the touch of his Orphean hand, | 

-And Nature, like a docile child, repays 

Her kind diſpoſer's care! Maſter and friend Fen re 

Of all that blooms or breathes within the vergs "oj 

Of this wide-ſtretcht horizon, he ſurveys | 

His upland paſtures white with fleecy flocks, 

Rich meadows dappled o'er with grazing herds 

And vallies waving thick with golden grain. 

| Where can the world diſplay a fairer ſcene ? 

And what has Nature for the fons of men 

Better provided than this happy iſle ? 

Mark | how ſhe's girded by her watery zone, 

Whilſt all the neighb'ring continent is trench'd 

And furrow'd with the ghaſtly ſeams of war ; 

Barriers and forts and arm'd battalions Rand 

On the fierce confines of each rival ſtate, - 

| Jealous to guard, or eager to invade ; 

Between their hoſtile camps a field of blood, 

Behind them deſolation void and drear, 
| Where at the ſummons of the ſurly drum 

The rifing and the ſetting ſun reflets 

Nought but the gleam of arms, now here, now thee; 

Flaſhing amain, as the bright phalanx moves: 

Waſteful and wide the blank in Nature's map, 

And far far diſtant where the ſcene begins 

Of human habitation, thinly group'd 

Over the meager earth ; for there no youth, 

No ſturdy peaſant, who with limbs and ſtrength 

Might fill the gaps of battle, dares approach ; 

_ Old age inſiend, with weak and trembling hand 
. Fcebly 
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Feebly ſolicits, the indignant ſoil 

For a precarious meal, poor at the beſt. 
Oh, Albion ! oh, bleſt ifle, on whoſe white cliffs 

Peace builds her halcyon neſt, thou, who embrac'd 

By the uxorious ocean fit'ſt ſecure, 

Smiling and gay and crown'd with every wreath, 

That Art can faſhion or rich Commerce waft 

To deck thee like a bride, compare theſe ſcenes 

With pity not with fcorn, and let thy heart, 

Not wanton with proſperity, but warm 

With grateful adoration, ſend up praiſe 

To the great Giver—thence thy bleflings come. 
The ſoft luxurious nations. will complain 

_ Of thy rude wintry clime, and chide the winds . 

That ruffle their fine forms ; trembling they view- 

The boiſterous barrier that defends thy coaſt, 

Nor dare to paſs it till their pilot bird, 

The winter-fleeping ſwallow, points the way ; 

- But envy not their ſuns, and figh not thou 

For the clear azure of their cloudleſs ſkies ; 

The ſame ſtrong blaſt, that beds the knotted oak 

Firm in his-clay-bound cradle, nerves the arm 

Of the ſtout hind, who fells him to the ground. 

Theſe are the manly. offspring of our iſle 

Their's are the pure delights of rural life, | 

Freedom their birth-right and their dwelling peace; 

The yine that mantles o'er their cottage roof, 

Gives them a ſhade no tyrant dares to ſpoil. _ 
Mark ! how the ſturdy peaſant breaſts the ſtorm, 

The white ſnow fleeting o'er his brawny cheſt; 

He heeds it not, but carols as he goes 

| Some jocund meaſure or love-ditty, ſoon 

In ſprightlier key and happier accent ſung 


'To 
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To the kind wench at home, whaſe ruddy cheeks 
Shall thaw the icy winter on his bps, 
And melt his frozen features into joy. 
But who, that ever heard the hunter's ſhout, 
When the ſhrill fox-hound doubles on the ſcent, 
Which of you, ſons and fathers of the chace, 
Which of your hardy, bold, adventurous band 
Will pine and murmur tor Italian ſkies? 
Hark ! from the covert-fide your game is view'd ! 
Muſic, which none but Britiſh dryads hear, 
Shouts, which no foreign echoes can repeat, 
Ring thro” the hollow-wood and ſweep the vale. 
Now, now, ye joyous ſportſmen, ye, whoſe hearts - 
Are uniſon'd to the exſtatic cry 
Of the full pack, now give your ſteeds the rein ! 
Your's is the day—mine was, and 1s no more : 
Yet ever as I hear you in the wind, 
Tho? child and hovering o'er my winter hearth, 
Forth, like ſome Greenwich veteran, if chance 
The conqu'ring name of Rodney meets his ear, 
Forth I muſt come to ſhare the glad*ning ſound, 
To ſhew my ſcars and boaſt of former feats. - 
; They ſay our clime'sinconſtant, changeful-—True ! ' 
It gives the lie to all aſtrology, 
Makes the diviner mad and almoſt mocks _ 
Philoſophy itſelf; Cameleon-like 
Our ſky puts on all colours, bluſhing now, 
Now louring like a froward pettiſh child ; 
This hour a zephyr, and the next a ſtorm, 
Angry and pleas'd by fits—Yet take our clime, 
Take it for all in all and day by day, 
 'Thro? all the varying ſeaſons of the year, 
For the mind's vigour and the body's ſtrength, _ 
Where 
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Open, all' quarters elſe, and blow upon me; 
'But bar that gate, O regent of the winds ! 


And: (wear the ſkies conſpir'd agauuſt his art. 
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Where is it's rival ?—3eauty is it's own; 

Not the voluptuous region of the Nile, 

Not aromatic India's ſpicy breath, 

Nor evening breeze from Tagus, Rhone or Loire - 
Can tinge the maiden cheek with bloom ſo freſh. 
Here too, if exerciſe and temperance call, 

Health ſhall obey their ſummons; every fount, ' 
Each rilling ſtream conveys it to our lips; 
In every zephyr we inhale her breath ; 

The ſhepherd tracks her in the morning dew, 
As o'er the grafſy down or to the heath 

Steaming with fragrance he conducts his flock. 
But oh ! defend me from the baneful eaſt; 
Screen me, ye groves! ye interpoſing hills,. 

Riſe up and cover me! Agues and rheums,. 
All Holland's marſhes ſtrike me in the gale; 
Like Egypt's blight his breath is all alive :: 

His very dew is poiſon, honey-ſweet; 

Teeming with putrefa&tion ;- in his fog- 

The locuſt and the caterpillar ſwarm, 
And-vegetable nature falls before them: 


It gives the food that melancholy doats on, 

The quick'her that provokes the ſlanderer's ſpleen,,. 
Makes green the eye-of Jealouſy and feeds; 

The ſwelling gorge of Envy till it burſts: 

'Tis now the poet's unpropitious hour ; = 

The ſtudent-trims his midnight lamp in vain, 

And beauty fades upon the painter's eye ; 

Hang up thy pallet; Romney ! and convene 

The gay companions of thy ſocial board ;. 

Apelles' ſelf would throw his pencil by, 


my 
Sd 
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But what muſt Europe's ſofter climes endure, 

Thy coaſt, Calabria ! or the neighbouring iſle, 
Of antient Ceres once the fruitful ſeat ? 
W here is the bloom of Enna's flowery field, 
Mellifuous Hybla, and the golden vale 

Of rich Panormus, when the fell Siroc, 
Hot from the furnace of the Libyan ſands, 
Breathes all it's plagues upon them ? Haplefſs iſle ! 
Why muſt I call to mind thy paſt renown? 
Is it this deſolating blaſt alone, 

| That ſtrips thy verdure ? Is it in the gulph, 
Of yawning earthquakes that thy glory ſinks? 
Or hath the flood that thund'ring Atna pours 
From her convuls'd and flaming entrails whelm'd 
In one wide ruin every noble ſpark 

 Ofpriſtine virtue, genius, wiſdom, wit? 

 Ahino! the elements are not in fault ; 
Nature is ſtill the ſame: ?Tis not the blaſt | : 
From Afric's burning ſands, it is the breath | 
Of Spain's defpotic maſter lays thee low ; 
*Tis not alone the quating earth that reels 
Under thy tottering cities, 'tis the fall SN TEN 
Of freedom, *tis the pit which ſlavery digs, 
That buries every virtue; 'tis the flood 
Of ſuperſtition, the iuſatiate fires 
Of perſecuting zealots that devour thee ; 
Theſe are the Titans who diſturb thy peace, 
This is thy grave, O Sicily ! the hell 
Deeper than that, which heathen poets feign'd 
Under thy burning mountain, that engulphs 
Each grace and every muſe, arts, arms and all 
That elegance inſpires or fame records, | 
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Return, ye vi&ims of caprice and ſpleen, 
Ye ſummer friends, daughters more fitly call'd 
Than ſons of Albion, to your-native ſhores 
Return, feli-extles. as you are, and face 
This only tyrant which our iſle endutes, 
 'This hoary-headed terror of the year, 
Stern winter—What, tho? in his icy chains 
Impriſon'd for a time e'en father Thames 
Checks his imperial current, and beholds 
His wealthy navigation in arreſt, 
Yet ſoon, like Perſeus on his, winged ſteed, 
| Forth from the horns of the celeſtial Ram 
Spring, his deliverer, comes=-down, down at once 
The frighted monſter dives into the earth, 
Or burſts aſunder with a hideous craſh, 
As thro' his ftubborn ribs th' all-conqu'ring ſun 
Drives his refulgent ſpear: The ranſom'd floods, 
As at a ſignal, rife and clap their hands; . 
The mountains ſhout for joy ;. the hanghing hours 
Dance o'er the caſtern hills, and in the lap 
Of marriageable earth their odours fling, 
Wreaths of each vernal flowret, whilſt the choir 
Of feather'd tongiters make the groves reſound. 
. With Nature's bymenzals—all is joy. 
Hail, bounteous Spring! primeval ſeaſon, hail! 
| Nature's glad herald ! who to all the tribes 
That link;creation's ſcale, from lordly man _ 
To the ſmall infe, that! eludes his fight, _ 
Proclaims that univerſal law of life, 
'The firſt great bleſſing of the new-born world, 
Jucreaſe and multiply !/-=No ſooner heard 
By ſultry climes, than ſtrait the rebel ſun 
ioncls his bright throne, and o'er the withering earth 
_ __ Scatters 


arth 
tters 


Silence and folityde are ail our own; 
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Scatters his bold Titanian fires around, 

And cancels Heaven's high edict ; Nature feels 
Quick growth and quick decay ; the verdant ſcene 
Glitters awhile and vaniſhes at once. 

Nor ſuch the tints that Albion's landſcape wears, 
Her mantle dipt in never-fading green, 

Reeps freſh its vernal honours thro the year ; 

Soft dew-drops nurſe her roſe's maiden bloom, 
And genial ſhowers refreſh her vivid lawn. 
Thro' other lands indignant of delay 

Spring travels homeward with a ſtranger's haſte ; 
Here he repoſes, dwells upon the ſcene 
Enamour'd, native here prolongs his ſtay, 

And when his fiery ſucceſſor at length . 

Warns him from hence, with ling'ring ſtep and flow, 
And many a ſtream of falling tears he parts, : 
Like one, whom fſurly creditors arreſt 


In a fond conſort's arms and force him thence. 


— But now, my Muſe, to humbler themes deſcend! 
'Tis not for me to paint the various gifts HEY 
Which freedom, ſcience, art, or fav'ring Heay'n 
Shower on my native iſle; quench'd are the fires, 


Which young ambition kindled in my breaſt; 


Morning and noon of life's ſhort day are paſt, 
And what remains for me ere night comes on, 
But one ſtill hour perchance of glimmering eve 


_ For ſober contemplation ? Come, my Muſe, 


Come then ! and as from ſome high mountain's t 


The careful ſhepherd counts his ſtraggling flock, 
' $0 will we take one patient laſt ſurvey 


Of this unquiet, babbling, anxious world ; 
We'll ſcan it with-a calm but curious eye; 


Their's | 


, 
£ 
| 


- 
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Their's is the tumult, their's the throng ; my ſoul 
Is fitted to the taſk—for, oh fair truth ! 

Yet I am thine, on thy perennial baſe 

I will inſcribe my monumental verſe ; 

And tho? my heart with kindred ardor beats 

To every brave compatriot, yet no ties, 

Tho! dignified with friendſhip's ſpecious name, 
Shall ſhackle my free mind, nor any ſpace | 


| Leſs than the world's wide compaſs bound my love. 


No more; for now the hoſpitable gates 

Of wealthy Aztalus invite their gueſt ; 

4 paus'd and look'd, and yielding to the wiſh 
That fortune had bequeath'd me ſuch a lot, 

A momentary ſigh ſurpriz'd my heart; - 
: Flocks, herds, and fields of golden grain, of theſe 
I envied not the owner ; but I ſaw 

The curling ſmoke from cottages aſcend, 

And heard the merry din of childiſh ſports ; 

I faw the peaſant ſtooping to his plough 

And whiſtling time away ; I met a form, 

Fair as a fabled nymph ; Nature had ſpread . 

Her toilette, health her handmaid dealt the boa” 
Simplicity attir'd her ; by the copſe _ 
Skirting the horn-beam row, where violets bud 
And the firſt primroſe opens to the ſpring, 

With her fond lover arm in arm ſhe walk'd, 

Not with the ſtealthy ſtep and harlot leer 

Of guilty aflignation, nor unnerv'd 

By midnight feaſt or revel, but in prime 

Of youth and health and beauty's genuine glow : 
I mark'd the conſcious look of honeſt truth, 
That greets the paſſenger with eye dire, 
Nor fears nor meditates {urprize; my heart 
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Yearn'd at the ſight, and as they paſs'd I cried-— 

& Why was it not my fortune to have ſaid 

&« Go, and be happy ?''-——On a riſing ſlope 

Full to the ſouth the ſtately manſion ſtands, 

Where dwells the maſter of this rich domain ; 

Plain and of chaſte proportion the device, 

Not libell'd and bedawb'd with tawdry frize 

Or lac'd pilaſter, patcht with refuſe ſcraps, 

Like that fraternal pile on 'Ihames's bank, 

Which draws it's title not it's taſte from Greece, 
Happy ! if there in rural peace he dwells, 

Untortur'd by ambition, and enjoys 

An eye for nature and a heart for man. 


No. LVIII. 
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aſe af not Twealth ; let me enjoy 
| * An humble lot without annoy !” 


'PON .my arrival at the houſe I was 

ſhewn into a ſmall room 1n the baſe- 
ſtory, which the owner of this fine place 
uſually occupied, and in which he now. re-. 
ceived me : here I had been but a very few 
munutes 
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* minutes before he propoſed to ſhew me 
the houſe, and for that purpoſe conducted 
| me wp ſtairs to the grand apartment, and 
from thence made the entire tour, without 
' excepting any one of the bed-chambers, 
offices or even cloſets in the houſe : I cannot 
ſay my friend Attalus conſulted mes and 
ſeaſons in chuſing ſo early a moment after 
my arrival for parading me about in this 
manner ; ſome of the apartments were cer- 
tainly very ſplendid ; a great deal of rich 
furniture and many fine pictures ſolicited 
my notice, but the fatigue of ſo ill-timed 
a perambulation diſabled me from expreſl- 
ing that degree of admiration, which ſeemed 
to be expected on this occaſion, and which 
on any other I Thould 'have' been forward to 
beſtow : T was ſorry for this, becauſe T believe 
he enjoyed little other pleaſure in the poſſeſ- 
fion of his houſe, beſides. this of ſhewing it ; 
but it happened to my hoſt, as.1t does too 
| frequently to the owners of fine places, that 
he,nufſed the tribute of flattery by too great 
eagerneſs in exaRting it. 

It appeared to me that Attalus was no 
longer the gay lively man he was formerly ; 
{5s 2+-4gieom upon his-countenance and 

an 


3 
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an inquietude in his manner, which ſeemed 
to lay him under a conſtraint that he could 
not naturally get rid of : Time hung heavy 
on our hands till the hour of dinner, and it 
was not without regret I perceived he had 
arranged his family meals upon the faſhion- 
able ſyſtem of London hours, and -at the 
diſtance of two hundred miles from the 
capital had by choice adopted thofe very 
habits, which nothing bat the general cuſ- 
tom of late affemblies and long fittings in 
Parliament can excuſe upon the plea of ne- 
cefſity : It was now the midft of ſummer, 
which made the abſurdity of ſuch a diſpoſi- 
tion of our tine more (glaring, for whilſt 
the beſt hours of the afternoon were devoted 
to the table, all exerciſe and enjoyment out 
of doors were either to be given up, or taken 


only in the meridian heat'of the day, T dil- 
_ covered a further bad conſequence of theſe 


habits upon fociety and good-fellowfhip, for 


ſuch of the neighbouring gentry, who had 


not copied his example, were deterred from 


making him any viſits, not preſuming to diſ- 
turb him at unſuitable hours, and yet not 


able, without ' a total difarrangement of _ 


their own comforts, to make their time con- 


form 


4 in nb SS wi - 
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form to his. Attalus himſelf, I muſt ac- 


knowledge, both ſaw and confefled the bad 
| ſyſtem he was upon, he found himſelf grown - 


unpopular amongſt his country . neighbours 
on this veryſcore, and was piqued by their 
negle& of him: © It was a villainous cuf- 
« tom,” he obſerved, « and deſtructive both 
« of health and pleaſure ; 3 but all people of 
« faſhion dined at five, and what could he 
« do? He muſt live as other great families 
<« lived ; if indeed he was a mere private 
« gentleman, he might do as he liked beſt.” 
If it be ſo, thought I, this man's great for- 
tune is. an incumbrance to him: if it robs 


him of health and pleaſure, what does it 


give him, nay what can it give him, in com- 
penſation for the loſs of ſuch bleſſings ? If 


_ faſhion takes away from Attalus the liberty 


of doing what he beſt likes, and is beſt for 


him, I muſt have been miſtaken in ſuppoſ- 
ing independance was the reſult of affluence; 


I ſuſpect there are not all the advantages 1 Ty 


his condition which I ſuppoſed there were— 
1will examine this more narrowly. 
The next morning, after a late breakfaſt, 
_ the conſequence I had foreſeen enſued, 
for we were advanced into the hotteſt 


hours 


© = 4d 
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hours of the.day, when Attalus, being im- 
patient to ſhew me the beauties of his park; 
and grounds, gave orders for the equipages 
andhorſes to be made ready, and we were to 
ſet out upon the ſurvey in a burning ſun. 
When the train was in waiting at the door, 
we ſallied forth, but here a diſcuſſion began, 
in which ſo many things required a new ar- 
rangement, that a long ſtop was put to our 
march, whlft the. ſcrutinizing eye of Atta- 
lus was employed in- a minute examination. 
of every thing appertaining to- the cavalry: 
and carriages; the horſes were wrong harneſ-* 
ſed, they were to be changed from the off-ſide 
to the near-fide, ſaddles were to be altered;' 
and both groom and coachman were hearti4 
ly recommended to repeated damnation f9n 
their ſtupidity and inattention—® Never. 
« any man was ſo plagued with raſcally ſer- 
* yvants as I am,” cned Attalus ; © they are 
*« the curſe and vexation of my: life; -1; wiſh 
« I could live without them; no man:can- 
* be happy, who has to do with: them} 
—Is it ſo? (faid I within myſelf) then 4 
have the advantage over.you in that reſpeCt, 
for I have but one map and -one horſe, ang 
YEE » both- 
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both are always m_ at a moment” S 
warning. _ 

I mounted a phaeton with Attalus and 
we ſet forward in a broiling day : My con- 
ductor immediately began to vent his angry 
humour upon the wrong obje&, and plied 
his thong at ſuch a furious rate upon his 
unoffending horſes, that the high-mettled 


animals ſo reſented the unjuſt correCtion, 


that after ſtruggling and kicking urider the 
hſh for ſome time, one of them reared 
acroſs the pole of the chaiſe and ſnapped it : 
'This produced a ftorm of paſſion more 
violent than the firſt, and: though it was 
evident the ſervant had put the horſes on 


their proper fides at firſt, the fault was 


charged upon him with vehement impreca- 
tions, and this produced a ſecond halt longer 


_ and more difagreeable than our ſetting 


out had been: Our purpoſe however was 
not to 'be defeated and we muſt poſitively 


.proceed; Attalus was not in a humour to 


fubmit with patience to diſappointments, fo 
that having ordered two of his ſervants to 


_ difmount, we took their horſes and ſet off 


be ag Fours: og beauties of: nature were 
9 ._. before 
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before us, but that ſerenity of mind, which 
ſhould ever accompany the contemplation 
of thoſe beauties, was wanting ; Attalus was 
one of fortune's ſpoilt children, and his 
temper, grown irritable by indulgence and 
humourſome by proſperity, had loſt it's 
reliſh for ſimplicity, and was wholly given 
up to a filly paſſion for oftentation and pa- 
rade ; he immediately began to harangue 
upon the many evil qualities of ſervants, a 
topic at the beſt unedifying and commonly 
moſt diſguſting to the hearers ; he bewailed 
his own 1l]-fortune in that reſpe& very bit- 
terly, and ſo much of the way paſted off 
before this philippic was concluded, that 1 
began to think I had been carried out for no 
better purpoſe than to hear a declamation 
in the open air: I brought him at laſt tog 
ſtop, by obſerving, he had a paradiſe about 
him, and that it was a pity his vexations 
did not ſuffer him to enjoy 1t—Upon this 
hint he ſeemed to recolle&t himſelf, and pro- 
ceeded to expatiate upon his own improve- 
ments, pointing out to me what he had 
done, and what he had more in mind to do, 
if his overſeer had obeyed his inſtructions, 
F 4 FT 
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and proper people had been found to execute 
his deſigns. 

; 1 took notice of a group of neat cottages, 
which had, a very pictureſque and pleaſing 
appearance, for they were deliciouſly fituat- 
ed, and had all the air, as I obſerved, of 
happy habitations—*< No matter for that,” 
rephed Attalus, © down they muſt all come, 
*« for they are cruelly in my eye, and I pur- 
« pole to throw all that hill into wilderneſs 
<« with plantations of pine, where you ſee 
« the rock and broken ground, which will 
« be a bold and ſtriking contraſt to the or- 
* namented grounds about 1t—I am fur- 
; * priſed,” added he, © you can ſee any 
\ beauty in thoſe paltry huts.” —Before 1 
ould make reply, an old peaſant had ap- 
proached us, and humbly enquired of At- 
talas, when he was to be diſlodged from his 
cottage—* I have ordered the -workmen to 
*« take it down next week,” ſaid he, © the 
« ſeaſon 1s favorable for your removal and 
« you muſt ſeek out elſewhere.” The decree 
was heard without an effort to reply ; a figh 


 ._ was all the plea the poor man offered, and 


"wh that ſigh he ſent a look to heaven, that 


: | in 
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in its paſſage rent my heart : 1 determined 
| to be gone next morning. . 


We proceeded 1n our circuit till we were 


crofſed by a high encloſure, which awkward- 
ly enough ſeparated a paſture of about three 


acres, in which was a brick-kiln too con-' 


ſpicuouſly placed not to annoy the ſight, 


and at that very moment too furiouſly em-" 
ployed in the at of duty, not to be exceſ- 
ſively offenfive to the ſmell ; we found our-_ 
ſelves involved in columns of thick ſmoke,” 
which were not of the moſt grateful odour 


in the world; I confeſs I was not a httle 
ſurpriſed at the location of this flaming niii- 


ſance, and' as we were making our way 
through the ſmothering cloud, remarked to 


Attalus that ornament muſt giveplace to uſe 


—<* 1 brought you hither,” ſays he, & pur- 
«-poſely to ſhew you how-Iam treated by a 


« furly obſtinate fellow' in my neighbour- 


«* hood, who has not another foot of land'in 


© the world, but this curſed patch of 
« ground, and which the raſcal keeps on 
« purpoſe to ſpite me, though I have bidden 


« three times the value of it: indeed it is 
« indiſpenſably neceflary to me, as you-may. 


© well believe by the annoyance it produces 
in has hands ; of have tried all means to 


; | | 66 ** get 
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< oet it from him, rough and ſmooth, and 
« if a proſecution would have laid againſt 
<1t, I would have driven him out of it by 
< the expences of a {uit ; but all to no pur- 
« poſe; Iam ſo tormented by the fellow's ob- 
« ſtinacy, and my comforts are ſo ſacrificed 
« by the nuiſance, that I have no longer any 
« enjoyment in my place ; nay I have ſtop- 
& ped moſt of my works and diſcharged my 
© Jabourers, for what ſignifies carrying on 
<< -1mprovements, when I can no longer live 
* in my houſe with that curſed brick-kiln 
* for ever in my eye, and with little inter- 
© miffion in my noſtrils alſo ?”? 
A new theme of diſconcent was now 
ſtarted, which the unhappy Attalus pur- 
 fued with heavy complaints as we travelled 
down a ſtream of ſmoke, which ſeemed as 
if maliciouſly to purſue us, determined not 
to quit it's execrator, till he left off his exe- 
crations ; at laſt they both ceaſed in the 
ſame moment and parted by conſent. As 
ſoon as Attalus defiſted from his 1in- 
veCtives I took up my refle&ions, and if a 
with could have purchaſed his poſſeffions, 
encumbered with the vexations of theif 
owner, I would not have taken them at 
the price. Down {unk the viſion of proſpe- 
ME TIty ; 
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rity; ſwifter than the ſhifting of a play- 
houſe ſcene vaniſhed all the' enchanting 
proſpect ; a naked lodge in a warren with 
content had been more enviable in my eye 
than his palace haunted with diſguſt ; I ſaw 
Attalus, the verieſt darling of fortune, fick- 
ening and ſurfeited with proſperity ; peeviſh 
with his ſervants, unſociable to his neigh- 
| bours, a ſlave to faſhions, which he obeyed 
and diſapproved, unfeeling to the poor, tired 
with the ſplendor of a magnificent houſe, 
and pofleſſing an extenfive territory, yet 
fighing after a ſmall nook of land, the want 
of which poiſoned all his comforts —And 
what then are riches? faid I within myſelf. 
The diſturbers of human happineſs ; the 
_ corrupters of human nature. I remember 
this Attalus in his youth; I knew him 
| intimately at ſchool and college ; he was of 
a joyous, ſocial temper ; placid, accommo- 


_ dating, full of reſource; always in good 
humour with himſelf and the world, and he 


| had a heart as liberal and compaſſionate as 
it was fincere and open; this great eſtate was 
then out of fight ; 1t muſt be this eſtate 
then, which has wrought. the unhappy 

_ Change in his manners and diſpoſition; and 
if riches operate thus upon a nature like his, 
where 
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where 1s the wonder if we meet ſo many 
wretches, who derive their wants from their 
abundance ? | ; 

How beautiful is the maxim of Menan- 
der !—Yuynv txrw 7 mouoiar—enrich your 
mind !- Riches, ſays the ſame elegant and 
moral dramatiſt, are no better thay an aftor”s 


zwardrobe, the paltry tinſel, that enables him 
to glitter for a few minutes in a counterfeit. 


ed character — 


| To fret and ftrut his hour upon the ſtage, 
And then be heard-no more, 


In another place he ſays, they avvenorm aman 


into a different kind of neng from what he was 
origmall — | 


'Eis irtpoy n0oc, 3x "iv @ T0 wecodey nv. 
and then concludes with that Attic ſimpli- 


city, ſo neatly turned and elegantly expreſſ- 


ed as to diſtance all tranſlation. 

 Kgeirroy yap iorw, &v TKOmn Tis KATE Adyovs 
Mi wenn @ndas, caiya 6 noiws ixtiv.. 

- 4 Better to chooſe, if you would chooſe the beſt, 


* Achearful poverty, than wealth unb 


' END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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